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preface 


THE MANUHCElJ^T fW^CH MX OhJ> fMeK1> V0VL- 

be memoir® ^ her long Bfe^ She JMrilwses its 
event to another ’withotit being lifter 
the s^venl^ a;ttempting to whitewesb, It is neverthelesB a 

ve^y* true tferoijicle of the origins of Mo^tpaniiasee. Into that remN^te 
vein of^Perie^ rite S0-d41ed ’^qnartie^ anglais*’, thete yras 6 ud<}eiily 
miSeted ne^ hleoiti^, seethhig ivith knptplience, pasrion and ambhion. 

#||haipeti(i^d v^as £9,^^^ mote and mote to attract jfpmg 
fmici or abnsadi. It vm beofmiing evm* tmm ^ 
^e bright lilfe of Paris, and its ac^tilltt^^ l^ghts^ , ^ 

of the Imp^ssionist army weredisappearing^i^ 
vrher^s the paintings of that school started, as it were, a 
gojui^ dsiice npon the dusty auction tables of the Hdtel Druot* 
l^en^maitre became less and less satisfactory to the coming generation 
of FVepch painters, and large numbers of enthusiastic young artists 
ft 0 a aH borders of oUr little planet were drawn by the imminent 
of that new and somewhat provincial volcano, M^uht 


Marevna was one of the thousands of human particles attracted 1 :^ 
this increase in temperature. When I recall the phenomenon, it is like 
some strange fair that was set up on the least poetic and least pictur- 
esque of spots, aoomer of two boulevards with two cafte on ekeh side. 
Nearby an academy of art offered rooms for painting and modelling, 
with no restrictions. It was from this odd entry that Marevna and 
others of us started the dance of lifs which for so many became a 
dans^ mOcabref or, more politely, became a faceless existence wl^re 
many of us hang as limply as dead or dying files, ]|^ed in the struggle. 
One thinks almost with terror of the number of us^who still paint, etill 
exhibit in salons de peiniure^ and sull after a )Yhole li& of conflict we 
artists smile the poor smile of some ageing prostitute, soliciting a line 
of praise in a newspaper. 

Marevna’s book is a t^moignage of those remembered days. For me 
it IS full of a sharp and piquant romanticism. Yet riiose pages in the 
book which wifi be read with tears and poignant regret by s 6 me, will 
be skipped through by others with the imgedienCe of a shopkeeper 
who to his dymg day st^ treats art with the s^mn thoroughness of an 

Men pf this specie^ never havi^med and never will care riiet not 
for ftem them, wft^ they too were yOuug, tl^re occurred something 
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most Fo^ just rotmd the ciomm» mwi^Slni^ ^tal 

was !bd!m» fdbiila and of bummg importance. ^ 

Nowadays wa liave lost that strange and irregii|dr tliai 

works like a mysterious spell on the young and tbe buman< ^aid oaaates 
sust^mncd and joy for future generations. The futitre will nontisfaed 
on the warm liver of that Prometheus who one day dared to mid 
Olympus and bring fire to humanity. 
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t Bttu TO sMEtt a Iaixture 
4<s^p w66d on the hahks of the Volga and KfUEanlfa 
tW fsagiraRce of the boundless forest^ dead leases, autumn 
th^ ^u^d smells of idle steppe^ . . « 

I vt^ born in 1892 in Cheboksary, then a little provincial town in the 
Department of Kazan, now the capital of the Chuvash Soviet Republic. 
I remember freezing Winters and tropi^l summers; but it was from 
the ^Id that I suffered most. 

My father, Bronislav Vikientievich Stebelsky, had studied at War- 
saw and Leningrad and had then been appointed inspector of waters 
and forests in this same 'Department of Kazan. His principsd occupa- 
tjbu was re-afforestetion, where too much felhng had been done; con- 
tending with the diseases of trees and with forest fires; and laying out 
and maintaining roads and tracks. It was his duty, too, to deal in the 
neme of the state with the Tatars who wished to own property in the 
forests. The Russian government hked to dispatch its young officials 
tu depths of Its most distant provinces - especially if they were 
Polish -to l&ep them away from Poland and the chief centres of intel- 
lectual agitation. My father had been born in Warsaw: he was a gentler 
man, a boyar. He was tall and slim, with small hands and feet. For a 
long time I thought him very handsome. His pale-blue eyes became 
paler still and flashed Hke glass m the sun when he was angry; but I 
liked it better when his glance fell upon me, smiling and sly. I remem- 
ber his great, fair moustache, stamed brown by tobacco-smoke, and 
how he was always elegant and upright, which gave him a somewhat 
military look, and made everyone m the district call him "Your 
Honour", He never beat me or punished me; he would merely look 
at me, sometimes, with eyes that were so severe, so cold, that I suffered 
more than if I had been really punished. 

About my mother there is nothing I can tell. 

Until I was more than three I called a woman who was my father’s 
liegal wife, Maman; and when she had gone for good I was entrusted, 
each time my father was away, to the care of servants, sometimes for 
days at a time. My father never spoke to me of my mother, 
of ber side of the family, till I was eighteen; and I never ques- 
tioned bpR about them. There might have been a mysterious door 
us, of which my father the key. I never dared to cross 
the |h];^old of this secret room even when I was older. Now 
I hfUtr neoelipuy is sincerity between parents and chiWren, 
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life in twQ worlds 1 

and how childten can suflfer from every forfn of hypocrisy 
falsehood* 

1 must not blame my father too much. He was young; he no longer 
got on with his wife; and he preferred me to her. In tho arguments, 
some of them very violent, which broke out between them, I was often 
the subject of dispute; but I was ignorant of the cause of their quarrels; 
the noise of their voices frightened me; I wept, and sometimes I would 
drag them towards each other to try to join their hands. Sometimes 
they were touched by these pretty, childish ways and by my grief, and 
would be reconciled; but at others my father would go out in a rage, 
slamming the doors, and I would hear the sobs of his wife. Then I 
would be paralysed with terror and would hide somewhere, anywhere 
at all. I would stay hidden under the bed, on the freezing parquet 
floor or in the wardrobe, under a desk, in the kitchen ; or, in summer, 
in the garden, on top of a huge heap of hay in the stable, in the little 
outhouse where the baths were, in the cellar; in the end I would fall 
asleep, and they would come and pull me out of my hiding place after 
they had looked everywhere else. Sometimes I fell ill after these esca- 
pades. I was yearning for peace and quiet; I was waiting for them to 
remember me, for them to come and look for me, and call me softly ; 
waiting for calm to return to the house. And my father, feeling guilty, 
would call for me by all sorts of tender names, **little mouse”, "little 
fish”, "little bird” : then I would show myself. I Idft the heap of hay, 
or the cellar, where I had helped myself to heaps of good things: 
salted gherkins,' sauerkraut, apples, preserved water melons - any- 
thing I could lay my hands on. This usually ended with a fearful 
stomach ache and a fresh parental dispute. My nerves became worse 
and worse; I slept less and less well, and I had bad dreams, nightmares 
in which I saw myself forsaken, abandoned and alone in a world 
populated by monsters. Neither the man nor the woman realized the 
harm they were doing me by quarrelling in front of me. 

But there were also longish periods of peace, and from these I 
remember a house full of friends: colleagues of my father’s - some- 
times fellow Poles - who had come with their wives from neighbouring 
towns or even from a neighbouring Department, by coach or by train 
or, in the wintAf, even by sledge. And in summer we would go and 
camp out in the forest or on the steppe, and the men would shoot 
game, big and small, accompanied by my father's house^Tatam, 
the day’s shooting the bag was laid out on the ground ahd A 
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vr^n lit and a huge hind-quarter was set to roa$t over it. Everyone 
tat 4|(ivn round itt the Tatars a little to the rear with the dogs and 
horses. The greenish blue and violet shadow, the mass of the woods, 
the sun setting in gold and blood, the scent and mystery of the forest, 
were so many elements which were deeply infused into the thrilling 
heart of a child. At such moments I forgot all my sadness. And I loved 
the horses, the dogs and the Tatars who laughed and jabbered their 
gibberish, of which I did not understand a syllable, but who sang, too - 
and how I loved the nostalgia of those monotonous chants. The only 
black spot on the excursion, for me, was the sight of the motionless 
forms laid out side by side on the grass, which a moment before were 
still leaping about or flying among the trees. The conscience of a child 
of three or four refused to think this natural, and I was grieved for the 
poor game. My father gently made fun of me and promised that he 
would soon teach me to ride a horse, and would take me shooting with 
him. 'Toor little chicken : in order to live you must become as strong 
as tL<^ eflgle; otherwise it will be life that eats you.” 

Poor father! He would certainly have preferred to have a son, and 
my little girl’s sensibility provoked him. In any case he was determined 
to harden my nerves. It was with this in view that he told me to stand 
at the edge of a precipice. 

"Pay attention,” he warned me. "Fm going to fire. Above all don’t 
move : don’t change your position. If you do, you can see you’re going 
to fall down among the frogs. A boy wouldn’t fall . . . understand, 
Uttle bird?” 

And to please my papa I stood there, clenching my little buttocks 
and my little fists. He fired, and I kept my two feet stuck to the ground, 
without flinching. 

"Bravo! Once more, and you’ll be a real boy!” 

I asked my father later what he would have done if I had rolled over 
the precipice. 

"No,” he said, "that was impossible. / had you under my eye. And 
even if you had fallen, there was my fine dog down below: I had sent 
him there beforehand and he would have fished you out if necessary. 
And besides, the water was only up to one’s knees; and I should have 
^ come down, ^ turn, to puU you out by the ears.” 

That is what he was like: full of kindness to me - sometimes even 
ton kind - and at other times quite uncomprehending of a child’s 
hf^aKH^a!ld so hard he made vou shudder. 
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J wa^ in^mited hate &i front cif 

llis iiorso ^fiervier, and ye fode quieny as £a:!i^ iti^ 
ttdddbi of tba woods. How happy I was in my fath^^s 
eado4 -f so much more at ease than when I was^ alone. 

The horse^s neck rather hurt my tender behind, but‘l did not c6iti-'^ 
plain* I should not have liked my father to tease me. 

The forestry hut had a good smell of Wood. It was full of cardbooitd 
boxes in which there were pinned out splendid butterflies and all sorts 
insects. There were also big herbals, on the pages of which he ha4 
Stuck numerous flowers, leaves and grasses. On the walls^ as dn those 
^ our hpuse in the town, were the stuffed heads of every kind of beast 
and bird. I greatly respected my father, for it was said in the neigh* 
bourhood that he had killed bear, deer and wild boar, that he d^liber-* 
ratcly sought difficult game, and that he was a first-class sportsman. 
For me this silent hut in the middle of a forest full of bird song, 
whistles and scurryings was the haunted dwelhng place of myitety. I 
laved it, but at the same time I was frightened by those rows of still 
trophies. However, my father showed me the wonders of his collec- 
tions, and took advantage of this to give me some instruction. 1 adored 
that, and remembered every word. 

' Hack in the town, I would run ofiF to see my cow and the hens, the 
pigs and the dogs. We had lots of dogs, and they were a tor^ient to me. 
They soon threw me down on the ground and begin to hck and nip 
me. There was no great mahce in them, of course, but leased to yell 
j^iercingly at the 'sight of their fangs. My father would (jome out with 
his yhip, at the threat of which the dogs would leave me alone and 
off* with their tails between their legs; and I, tir^d of my romp 
vdtb the dogs, would go and he down between the cow® feet, and suck 
greedily at her teats, one after the other. My father wpuld look across 
and laugh. 




€Opjr^irAN€?|;3 Ti^At 
'i^tihilSeetion my ^nindmoth^r, my 
^ W W$rs 3 ^, aud that of my Russian nyanya. The lattes jade^ 

[ KviinHad as an a|>ple, was covered with great moles - ^^beaifty 
\ ]pOOple said ~ bristling w^th white hairs. I often told her ih^it 
en I v^as groiVn up I should take her to the doctor^s to have theae 
^umps cut off, and make her beautiful. 

t 1 dearly loved this little old woman who washed and soaped me m a 
yreat tub of watery tucked me up in bed and sang me songs and told 
mo $tories, of which she had an inexhaustible stock. I do not know 
,why my father was unwilling to keep her: perhaps he considered that 
her influence would be harmful to my education; or perhaps she had 
faults that my child’s heart and head were incapable of discovering. 

There was also the cook, a huge, clamorous woman; a girl of sixteep 
or seventeen, Katya, who acted as maid and whose duty it was to look 

gr me; and a Polish coachman, called Ivan, who was a fearful 
^ Ijuard. 

Ivan was my bete noire. How many times Father thrashed him because 
of me! And poor Katya, too - ignorant, heedless Katya! 

^ One day, when my father was out and I was left alone with the ser- 
vants, I asked to sit in the big swing in the middle of the yard. Ivan 
and Katya began to push me so hard - to give me pleasure, they told 
my father afterwards - that I grew giddy and begged them to stop if 
they did Aot want to see me fall. They went on pushing harder than 
eveti Desperate, breathless, I let go the rope and landed with all my 
Wisight on my behind. My father found me unwell when he came hom^^ 
and I told him about the spitefulness of the two servants. They got a 
horsewhipping: the girl below her skirts and the man on the lower 
part of his back. 

Another time, too, Katya had taken me out. It was winter and my 
latkei^ had taken the sledge, so we went on foot. I can still see the room 
that Katya took me into: there was a table with a big box on it in 
^ich there was a doll. Candles had been lit round the box. 

. . the poor little doll! She’s got broken and she will never 
be to open her pretty eyes ” 

^ There were two women there, too, weeping, a young one and an old oie. 
, iJdty did she get broken^en - the doll?” 

gQ up heaven. Whatever 
father youVe be^ here.” 
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life in Uiea worlds 1 

£Wh^!i Father came home he found me in a high 1 bad cfm|^ 
diphtheria, and in my delirium I talked of a do}! going up to 
My father cared for me like a mother, helped by a doctor and aome 
friends. The stupid Katya had taken me to visit some people she knew^ 
who had just lost their little girl through diphtheria. 

The servants! They sometimes made my father tear his hair. I 
remember another day, when Katya was not well and it was the cook 
who went for a walk with me. My father was out this time, too. (When 
he was at home we went out together, by sledge, by troika or on horse- 
back.) The cook took me out into the fields. It was summer, and there 
was nothing to be seen but grasses and flowers. She led me up to a 
great hole in the ground which an old muzhik had just finished dig- 
ging. After a minute a group of five or six women came towards the hole. 
They had dish-cloths on their shoulders, rolled up so as to form pad3, 
and on these they carried a big coffin in which lay a beautiful young 
girl. The babas set the coffin on the ground, for me to have a good 
look. The girl was laid out in a white embroidered chemise, with her 
hands crossed on her breast. A crown of flowers and ribbons had been 
placed on her head. Her hair fell on each side in long plaits, below her 
shoulders to her hips, hke two black snakes. She was such a beautiful 
creature that I could not take my eyes off her. She was quite pink, with 
a scarlet mouth and black eyelashes - I thought I saw them quiver 
and I cried out: 

**But she’s alive! She’s ahve, that beautiful girl!” 

”No, no,” the women answered. "Alas! She’s really dead! And 
"there’s nothing more that can be done. . . 

And they wiped their eyes. 

As the cook was taking me away I kept turning round, to get time 
to see the coffin which was already disappearing into the black hole. 

The scene made a fearful impression on me. I was four years old, 
and I could not manage to forget the young girl in her coffin, like a 
beautiful princess imprisoned by a spell and, in her sleeping wood, 
herself the victim of an enchanted slumber. I dreamed of her, and at 
night I would shout out loud, "She is ahve! She mustn’t be put in the 
hole!” I learned later that girls who have done themselves to death 
are painted |nd powdered and then buried without a pop^ (the 
eoHige consisting only of women) in a grave dug outside the qemet^^ ^ 
ui a field or on the steppe. 

^ A prifist of the Kusflian (klhodoK CbOKShi 
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hlSt fL^ MV iPAtMEK TURNED HIS BACK THE THREE 

I have spoken of used to start tormenting me. It was far 
worse after my stepmother left us; the servants thought then that they 
would easily be able to take advantage and make a fool of a man Who 
was alone and generally far too lazy to take particular notice of all that 
went on in the house, especially in the kitchen, the stables and the 
cellar. In fact, my father insisted on only one thing, that they should 
watch over me. But in the evenings when he was away these people 
wanted to amuse themselves and even to go out. And there was I, who 
would not go to sleep because I was kept thmking. . . . Another minute, 
and perhaps Papa will come. ... I poisoned their existence! 

To make me sleep, or to make me at least leave them in peace, the 
coachman had found a way of shutting my mouth for a whole evening. 
He would take some tall stilts and stand on them, dressed up in rags 
and disguised as a monster. He would rap on the wall of my room and 
on the window panes, sticking his distorted face against the glass, 
roarjU^^ ^^J^d threatening me with a big stick. I would bury my head 
under the bad-clokhes, and sometimes my father, coming home in the 
middle of the night, would find me terrified and half suffocated. Then 
I would tell him stories of monsters and devils that I had seen through 
the window; and I told him also that I had recognized Ivan under the 
bearskin when he had come into my room on all fours to frighten 
me, and had pulled me out by the legs from under the bed where 
I had hidden. I besought my father never to leave me again, be- 
cause people frightened me too much. I "dreamed of nothing but 
devils, living corpses, witches. My poor child’s brain was worked 
to death. 

So it was that one day, when I had complained of Ivan, I saw out of 
the window my father, horsewhip in hand, go into the stable, followed 
by Ivan hanging his head. That was always where people were chas- 
tized. I heard a rain of blows, and on the one hand I was pleased that 
my father should punish the coachman, but on the other I was still 
more afraid of the latter’s vengeance. 

When it was over Ivan came out, red in the face and holding up his 
breeches with both hands. His braces dragged on the ground behind 
him. I was ashamed for him, and even felt sorry. The dogs used to 
obey their master when they had been punished once or twice; but 
thb team ^VRS really something of a sadist, and without any do^bt he 
was ^ly he was a good driver. He was there; my father 
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^ Aft I have said, uny father ^never beat uj^e. J musl^ Cl® 
j^yed ^oin^ pt^aiiks, and been disobedient; and pexbapj^ my 

S ift b^ig^mg to be spoilt under the ruinous induence of thft $orvi|}^ 
y father was vexed, but he said nothing. He contented hims^ wid|p 
looking at me, his eyes pale with anger, and going out of doors^ 
{jamming the door. And I was left to myself, to the sohtude pf <our 
hOufte. Evening fell slowly; shadows came in through the window aU^ 
ftettlft^ everywhere - under the big, red armchairs, under the tables^ 
behind the sofa and the cupboard. The long curtains stirred, and I iW 
prepared to spe the devil in person come from behind them to tarry jnftp, 
off. AH the shooting trophies, the dead, stuffed beasts, the birds oO the 
Walls, began to move and to look at me, while I stayed there, on the 
chair Where my father had left mt, ciying quietly, calling him aiid 
asking him to forgive me, certain that he would never come back, apct 
fteeing myself lost, alone m the world, as the price of my ingratitude 
and naughtiness. I swore to myself never to tell him another word 
about the servants, and rather to suffer than to see him beside himself 
with anger and gnef - my over-sensitive, childish heart felt that my 
father was not very happy. 

One evening, when I was already in bed, I got up, overcome by a 
peculiar feelmg. Barefooted, in my nightgown, I dossed the rOom and 
went into my father’s study. At that time, as I one day admitted to him, 
1 thought I hachbeen dreaming, but later on he told me himself that it 
*Was quite true. At a moment when, yielding to great distress, to a mood 
nf surrender, to wearmess, he was about to kill himself with a pistol 
bullet, I had gone into his office, with my bare feet and my long 
nii^tgown, my light hair all dishevelled from lying in bed. I had gone 
Up to him as he sat with his elbows on the desk, one hand covering hlft 
^yeft and the other holding the pistol as it lay before him. . . . J had 
gone up and taken hold of this man’s hand, which was trembling. 
J^d that covered his eyes dropped, and I saw tears inn down W 
choeks and his moustache. He seized me in his arms, IdaftedT 
^parried me to bed. He also told me, later on, that Ke hpd 
^y it wai'his duty to live for me* 




\0t^ ^4hoo<i I leame4 ^ 

iB^l^i^ir mM Aet u£i)bappy« He vm irke^l b^ hi^ v^tk Ii«|a^ 

a people whose language and whose mind^ he did 
iil^Jybratan and his loneliness weighed upon him* He caught 

suffered cruelly, besides, from haemorrhoids; all of which, add^ 
•to the other worries of his private life, was slowly but surely tmdei^ 
^mining his health. 

When I was older I realized that my father’s dearest wish was for 
peace, and to live his life - that this desire to live was an urgent one^ 
li^ith his age and his work his health was rapidly forsaking him: per- 
haps he had a presentiment of his end. But I remember how at tiiUes 
he was gay and kind; he seemed so joyful and so young. I would dance 
round him and clasp his knees, so as to climb on to his shoulder, like a 
little wild cat. 

My stepmother had gone away one day in winter, taking all toy 
bdi|g[ngiugs with her ; and there fell to my father the heavy task of fitting 
me out again entirely. I began by sulking at the too-big shoes, the 
black stockings and the plain, shapeless clothes that he had had tO 
buy for me as quickly as he could, and I could not forget my whjfo 
pelisse, my rabbit’s fur hood, my embroidered frocks and all my lacyt 
ribboned underclothes. Little by little, however, spoilt child that I 
was, my smart, gay wardrobe was restored My father was ready for 
any insanity in order to distract me and make me forget the absence 
of the woman I considered to be my real mother. 

It was at this time that he began to treat me a< a boy. 

He had found a good way of saving time by ha .nng my halt cut en 
i^rosse^ so that he could arrange it more easily, for I could not b^ 
Stpypne except him to touch my hair. Every morning before he i^as 
dressed he used to inspect the whole of my small body, to see whether 
I had any spots or whether a bed-bug had strayed over me. He also 
scrupulously inspected my chamber-pot, confirmmg that the contejnts 
were laudable in quantity, quahty and colour; if they weren’t he give 
purge (which I loathed), takmg a httle himself to give W 
i^lsctofid^ce. 


tt^be v^as in a great hurry he would pour me out two big cups of toffi^ 
he went, with huge fold^ pieces of bread and buttot 

(bjg rolls made of very white Sour, which people aia 
this, coarse bread was baked in 
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evety week.) Tkc a^ovar waa always m me apa i fXimm 
pour out for my father, jpst as he poured out for me. 

^ter the woinan I called my mother went, I found I enjoyed co|n^ , 
plete freedom. To keep me amused and occupied my father made 
a present of several books, some sheets of paper and some pencils^ aisul^ 
I spent hours scribbling in the books and on the pieces of white papet« 
This was how my passion for drawing was born. 

Winter was endless, and it was a season when I was often ill and had 
to keep my room. While I waited for my father, if his work kept him 
from the house, I passed the time by looking at coloured pictures in 
the story books of which he brought me great numbers. One day I 
took a notion to make a frock like one I had seen in a picture; so I gave 
the maid all the money I had in my money-box, and asked her to bring 
me back the finest stuff she could find. She came back with a length of 
fearful striped material suitable for making a cover for an armchair - 
a kind of Persian weave. I made a long, narrow skirt of it with swelling 
sleeves to the corsage. When I looked at myself in the glass I thought 
I looked very fine indeed, except for my hair, which was rather short 
for this fanciful get-up; so I seized some raffia and manufactured 
tresses which I managed to keep on my head with the help of a hand- 
kerchief. And I must say that this seemed to give the finest effect 
possible. The first time my father saw me rigged out like this he was 
amazed to begin with, but then he shouted with laughter. 

How sweet to me is the memory of those long winter evenings when 
my father was there to keep me company. I can see his study quite 
"Clearly, the long room, a green shade hanging from the ceiling, big, 
red velvet curtains covering the window (beyond it, I knew there was 
the snow and the whole depth of the night). Father would sit down at 
a little frame to make one of his innumerable nets for game - there 
were such pretty ones, of all shapes and sizes. Or he would take a small 
saw and cut out shapes in wood ~ birds or flowers - with which he 
would decorate adorable miniature objects: little boxes for me, 
cabinets for his own use, tiny medicine cupboards and lots of other, 
fhings. Or again, his brows knit and drawn up for battle, he wrote hi^ 
reports, and I had to keep still; and I also would take a sheet of pamper 
apd scrawl, sciHwl with breathless haste, muttering as I wrote. We tried 
to see which of us could work the harder, and it was always my 
finally broke vthe silence. He would laugh and ask me whSsA f 
be writing, and m whom? 




'Titt'HKHtlKlg: to tiio T«ar to ask him to give you lots of moaey^ so 
m <?a3o leave this iig^y placse and go to a sunny country* ItV too 
e^ld Wo and it’s always night . . . always night. It lasts too long/* 

* go away to a sunny country, you’ll see, little fish,” he would 

/promiBe me. 

Sometimes be would be cleanmg his firearms and heaven knows how 
many he had. I loved helping him to do this. It was I who used to fill 
his cartridges with powder and lead, then the felt wads and a disc of 
cardboard. The copper cap he put in himself. I was very proud of 
taking part in this manly occupation Sometimes, even, we both forgot 
that I was a quite small girl. He talked to me of how to catch birds and 
rabbits, and how one hunted one animal or another. The dogs lay at 
our feet, and in the dining room next door the samovar was smgmg on 
the table. There was peace and calm all round. Such moments for me 
were the summum bonum, and I had nothing to wish for. I fell asleep 
in my armchair or on my father’s knees, and he would put me to bed 
hiioself His moustache brushed my forehead and I covered his face 
with passionate kisses and murmured* don’t want you to leave me: 
never, never.” 

’’Well, you’ll have to marry one day, little daughter: you’U go 
away.” 

”No, no. If I have to marry it’ll be you, Papa, eh^ And we’ll stay 
together all our lives.” 

And I fell asleep brimming with love 
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IK ORDER NOT TO LEAVE ME ALONE WITH THE SERVANTS 
my father took me with him whenever he could. I went shootmg with 
when he went out with friends. Sometimes there were several 
$(^atayk€LS^ that set out for the steppe, and these were gala days for 
We took plenty of victuals and two big tents. A gentle wmd was 
over the boundless steppe and beneath it the grass undulated 
^ A sort of gig. 
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aiul colour from ^recn to silver, ixiltuyO or ro^s^t 

there JQfttle Kirgfe tents could be seen, dusky or vari^W, 

fol j&ocks of sheep, or herds of wild horses, their maries gal3 

loped znadly, small, and swift as the wind. Then there would be npthittg \ 

bui silence, the grass, and the sky with its great white clotidis. 

"Life is good here,” our friends would say. 

"We live in the midst of savages,” said my father, "but, by Jovel 
one can’t deny that these fellows are as free as air.” 

I would say: "If you stay with me I shan’t go away. All our life we*Il 
go shooting and drink kumys^ 

"No, thank you,” my father answered. "I’ve no desire to smell like 
a he-goat and see you change into a little nanny-goat.” 

The tents were pitched in the tall grass, and we spent the night 
there, talking, smoking, eating, and drinking kumys^ the fermented ^ 
milk of a heifer or a mare. We went out shooting pheasants, and when 
evening came big fires were lit and a young sheep was roasted. Sitting 
round a koster^ people played the guitar and the balalaika. After 
Russian songs, sad or gay, (‘arae the monotonous, nostalgic recitatives 
of the Kirgiz, accompanied only by little primitive flutes. 

Night fell at last. Only the song of millions of crickets could be 
heard, accompanying the unvarying, fascinating singing of the nomads. 
Some way away the horses stamped. The sky was low, the stars 
enormous. Night on the steppe was one great fragwnce, and I believe 
that at those times, as I lay gathered in my father’s arms under the 
gentle wind, I was not the only one to feel happiness. 

Broad is the steppe 

And tall the grass; 

Kirgiz and Kalmyk pasture flocks - 

Afterwards, when I met the life of other beings in a state of ptimi" 
tiveness, I understood that this dream was a reality, and that I had 
indeed seen these Tatars, free and happy among their sheep, hunting, 
almost flying, after gazelles, on their little horses. The other peopj^e^ 
too, whom I was to see later on, in the Caucasus, led a free, aborigmal 
existence, end* seemed happy. For me it was the memory of paradise 
lost. 


^ A bpnfire of wood. 
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l amusements ^AME' KNI>. IN Oft^Ell' 

W sescw6^ fot me a better education my /atber determined to separate 
ftqiB the inauspicious influence of the servants, and he engaged a 
^Verqess. She had a daughter of her own aged nine, and I was four* 
tod a half. She found my clothes improper for the daughter of a civil 
servant. 

The woman was unable to gain my confidence. Her preference for 
her Own daughter was only too obvious, and it is quite possible that 
my father noticed it himself. The first beating she gave me - without 
my father’s approval, I am sure - made me feel thoroughly rebellious 
against them, and I retreated into myself. I could no longer be on the 
same terms with my father as before. 

**This - or that - mustn’t be done,” she spent her time saying to 
me. **A well brought up little girl doesn’t do that sort of thing. 
Otherwise your father won’t love you any more. He’ll like Zoya better: 
she’s better brought up than you are. And she’s intelligent. She can 
read and write.” 

At this I wanted to learn to read and write, whatever the effort it 
might cost me. I sweated over strokes and letters to make my father 
pleased; but I couldn’t help noticing that he was prouder of my 
drawing. 

Zoya could not draw a line, and she was nine! I still was not five. 
From then on I began to stick to drawing as hard as I could. This 
meant that I was able to create a universe which grownup people had 
no right to enter, and it did not take me long to realize that I gained 
besides a prestige that I had not expected. My father bought me paints, 
pencils, albums. He gave me great encouragement. 

"Your daughter, now: it’s going well, her work?” his friends would 
ask. 

"Oh, going: it’s going from good to better,” he answered. **My 
.daughter’s a winner: she’ll go far. I’ve always said I’d make an artist 
of her.” 

I saw my governess’s face grow longer and her daughter burst out 
laughing: they both thought my father was joking. Perhaps it was out 
K}JF jealousy, too, that this woman and her child really hurt me - oh, not 
certainly, but none the less the business has remained graven 
jto nay memory. 

was 4 mean, spiteful little girl. She wanted to make a doll out 
treatltne like ,ome sort of pet. She told me funny thhigs that 

'{IS! 
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I did not understand properly, but which bothered me^ !^e used to 
come when I was in bed and suck my breasts. One fine day, vhen bef 
mother was saying that I was a naughty, hypocritical child, I retorted: 
"And what about your girl? What’s she like? She sucked my breasts: 
and why did she do that?” My words put her in a rage, and she de- 
manded that her daughter should tell her the truth. Zoya answered 
Jthat I was nothing but a liar. And that was when I had my first 
beating - an undeserved one. 

I did not cry, but I lost my appetite. I felt ashamed before my 
fatht r. I knew that I could have told him my truth, but he asked me 
no questions: he contented himself with lookmg at me with an odd 
expression. (I was convinced tliat he loved me no more and believed 
that I Was a bad girl. I think now that he did not wish to become 
involvecl in our affairs.) I lost my gaiety, too. I no longer dared to 
climb 04 to his knees, to pull his eyebrows and moustache, nor to go 
to sleep n his arms. Two pairs of eyes were watching every gesture of 
mine, aid my father, perhaps in order not to show his weakness for 
me, reitrained himself and affected not to sec me. Then I would go 
and hde in the garden or the yard to escape the surveillance of those 
ty6 females who constantly followed my steps. 

/ Besides this, my father, his long solitude ended, showed off before 
the young governess, and began to make up to her. (To please her he 
forsook me and started flattering Zoya.) I remember a time when I 
suddenly felt frightened and went to look for my father. I found him 
lying in bed ’.-there was nothing extraordinary in that, but I was 
stupefied when I saw four feet sticking out from under the blankets, 
four feet in socks of ihe same sort of wool. In winter my father always 
wore Tatar socks of many colours. I saw nothing more : I did not want 
to see any more: I was frightened and I nearly fainted. But I said 
nothing, either to my father or to his mistress. I felt that it would 
have been a bad thing to talk of this incident, and that my father 
would have been greatly displeased. Besides, the harm was done. My 
child’s eyes no longer saw things in the same way. It must be true, for 
when I looked at my father, and still more when I looked at her, she 
did not fail to find fault with the insolence of my glances and nly 
stupidity. 

One day, when my father had gone out to inspect something and 
the governess was out too, I had stopped behind to play with As 
usual she wanted to give me orders. I refused to obey and in a rage afie 
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- on purpose or by chance, I do not know - a bottle, and poured 
*^the contents over my hands. It was a poison, an acid which very 
quickly burnt my skin. I began to cry and to call my father. 

'^It’s all very well for you to call him,” she shouted at me. "He’s far 
away. You’ll die, and he’ll become my father.” 

In desperation I began to utter such yells that the servants came 
Upstairs to see what was going on. The coachman, seeing the bottle on 
the floor and the burns on my hands, seized me in his arms and ran 
down to throw me into the snow, fully dressed, but in my indoor 
clothes (that is to say with only a frock on). He rubbed my hands with 
snow, and my face too, for some drops of acid had splashed my cheeks. 
Towards evening my governess came home, and then my father. When 
the servants told him about the bottle, and he heard that I had a sore 
throat and a temperature, he summoned the governess into his study. 
Through tlie closed door I heard a real storm raging. And from that 
evening, as before, my father gave his time to me, his "red fish”; and 
in spite ot my illness 1 felt very happy to liave regained his love, even 
at such a price. 

« « 

Thanks to my father I learned to Io\ 3 nature and to understand its 
poetry; I learned also the love of solitude, which gave peace to the 
nerves and acted like an anodyne on the violence of my nature. 

Sometimes my father took me alone with an old fisherman on board 
a boat on the river, the Kazanka, or perhaps on the Volga itself. I can 
see now the great waters all round me, wide as a sea. and the blue sky 
bathing in them, with its white clouds on the horizon. I watched the 
water flowing, brilliant and trembling, like a silver snake; I heard the 
ripples tapping against the side of the boat, and 1 breathed in, sniffing, 
like a little animal, the unique, incomparable fragrance of the river, 
that pure water which smelled of moist wood and seemed to perfume 
the clouds that came in from the steppe, itself coloured by the sky and 
the sun. For hours on end I would sit there as though in a dream. 
My father was silent : I could see his eyes, blue and clear as the sky, 
comely and calm. The old man leaned out over the water and mumbled 
Something, blaming the fish that were slow to show themselves. 

It was thus that I learned a love for ^flence, and for sinking myself in 
oontem|>lation, and at the same time my inner life was being enriched 
my imagiilation developed. 
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' ^ I tip free and independent* and me pre^ee et my 
id itself enough in those days. I femember his kind gaiety, his 
Ixis iwhims, and his occasional dumb anger with me. At other 
saw him so sad and silent that I could hardly breathe. But always, afi 
eyery moment of my life as a child, his face was the first that I found^ 
berit over me. 

He spoilt me terribly. When I think of all the toys he heaped on 
me, and which I broke, all the books I tore, all the money I gave 
my nurse from my ever-full money-box, without her even having to 
ask! 

On some evenings, when he came home late and I was already in 
bed, I would open my eyes and see him, like a giant in his long, 
tippeted cloak lined with grey astrakhan, and his tall papakha^ a fur 
cap which covered his whole head. Ilis eyebrows and moustache were 
white with hoar-frost, but he was laughing. He held an armful of game,' 
furred and feathered, which he had killed. 

"Here: it’s for you, with the compliments of the great forest.” 

And he would lay a rabbit or a bird before me, still soiled with blood 
and smelling of the thousand scents of the forest, fur or feathers damp 
with snow. I used to press these presents to my heart and to my lips, 
and I slept till morning with these dead animals, if my father ev^ 
forgot to take them away. In the morning my nurse’s surprised and 
scared looks made me laugh. My head was coverld with feathers, my 
hair was stuck to a rabbit’s nose, and I was all soiled with the lavish 
blood of the ahimals I had fraternized with during the night. 

I was rather sorry for the poor beasts. For all t knew how to ride 
and often went out with my father, I could not get used to the cruel 
spectacle of shooting. It annoyed my father, who could not accept such 
squeamishness in the daughter of such a sportsman as himself. I liked 
shooting as a game - the fe\ ensh preparations, the dogs, the exuber^t^ 
shouts and gestures, the gaiety of my father and his friends, the eager* 
ness of the servants, the impatience of the horses, the tarantc^es^ in 
which the ladies sat and where the samovar was put with the baskets 
of provisions; and then the forest, the steppe. . , . AU that was wha)^ 1 
loved. Out hunting I should always have liked the fox to get away, aii^ 
the rabbit too. I was sorry for the bear and the roe-deer. It was Oidlj: 
the wolf I was not sorry for, knowing his cruelty to poor men wh5 
lost their way. I was afraid of the wild boar, too. 

Carringes. 



^il I haiTe ntver ixl tuy life dared to kill an ailknal; andl^^li^ 

aalibned of me for it. 

One day he ordered a muzhik to bring a sack into my room. 

^'Well* little mouse, you’ve been asking long enough for a little 
Wter. Here you are: your wishes are fulfilled. Open this sack, there’s a 
splendid surprise in it. Come on, open the sack.” 

So I opened the sack, and there was something in it that moved* 
Horrors! I saw the head of a bear cub come out. With one leap I was 
on the sofa, but the little beast was as quick as I was : m no time at all 
he was on the sofa, too, almost on top of me, licking me and growling. 
iMy father calmed me somewhat by telling me that it was only a baby 
bear that wanted its mamma. It was brought a feeding bottle, and very 
soon there it was, lying on its back and suckmg away. 

”You see? It does what you do; it sucks cow’s milk, like you,” said 
my father, laughing. 

The bear cub and I became great friends. Not only did it suck my 
cow’^ milk, but I would put my clothes on it, my socks and even a 
straw hat that I used to plant firmly on its head. When Tatars came to 
see us, on business ~ that is for interminable palavers - if I heard a 
knock I used sometimes to go and open the door myself with my 
friend. How terrified the poor people were at the sight! They thought 
they had met the devil in person They tumbled down the steps as 
fast as they could, abandoning their weapons and their baggage. My 
father was enchanted at getting nd of them so quickly. Then, when 
the good fellows realized that it was only a bear cub wearing clothes, 
they came back; but they kept their distance, for they were afraid of 
all three of us, Father, the bear and myself 

This imp of a bear lived with us for a whole year. Finally my father 
decided to kill it, but only because he had deterimned to bid farewell 
to this land of snow and to move to a sunny country, the Caucasus. 
When 1 heard what the end, the sad end, of my friend had been, I was 
truly grieved, and I am sure that this was the first time that I rebelled 
against my father. It was after that day, too, that I began to be afraid 
of him. He had made me a present of something that was better than a 
toy* better than a dog or a cat, I had become very much attached to 
th? animal, and then bang ! a nfle shot, and I saw the poor beast’s skin 
^^oified on a plank: that was all that was left to me of him. My father 
did console me, and promised me other animals, but what*> 

meant nothing to me. Somethmg was broken in my little 
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heatt. After this I sulked at my father for a long time. Of course he 
couldn’t drag the animal with us on our journey, and no one had been 
willing to adopt it : people were far too much afraid of it. On the other 
hand, if it had been released in the forest the other wild animals would 
have eaten it. But the bear had been my protector from the servants, 
they were so frightened of it; and I had taken the opportunity of 
plaguing them: it amused me to order it to make a show of attacking 
them, walking on its hind legs, which it never failed to do, snarling the 
while, to my huge joy. At other times, when my father had visitors, he 
would ask me to put on my famous frock, dress the bear, and then 
come into the drawing room. So I put on my motley array, and dressed 
the bear in my everyday frock; then we made our entry, I holding 
the animal by the paw. I would never have believed that grownups 
could laugh so. 

’'Have a good look at my daughter!” my father would say. "She’s 
turned dressmaker now. And that’s her foster-sister.” 

Then he would make them admire my daubs and sketches, and 
assert that he would make an artist of me : "It will be a fine joke to have 
an artist in the family!” 
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MY HEART LEAPED WITH JOY WHEN MY FATHER TOLD ME 
that it was all settled, that we were soon going to live in a sunny 
country where I should never be ill again. The first question I asked 
him that day was whelher the governess and her daughter would be 
coming with us. My father said No, and my joy was complete. I was 
afraid of nothing any more. I even became as nice and as gentle to the 
lady as < ould be, while she herself became the personification of sad- 
ness when she learned that my father intended to leave the province. 

Father ^Id my dear cow - "We’ll buy another” - sold the horses, 
the pigs and the fowls. The furniture, packed in a number of large 
cases, went ahead of us by train and steamer to Tiflis. We were to go 




there to the Caucasus. It was a real adventure, and I stamped my feet 
with impatience, sad though I was at leaving the places where, in spite 
of everything, I had lived happily in my father’s company. 

We left Cheboksary by sledge, wrapped in furs and rugs among 
which I vanished from sight, literally buried. I had put on my valenki^ 
high felt boots, very warm, and the bottom of the sledge was covered 
with straw to protect our feet from the cold ; but all the same I fell my 
extremities becoming gradually frozen, so that at the end of some time 
I felt that I had no legs left. From lime to time my father would lean 
over me, slip his hand under the rugs and rub my knees vigorously. 

"Patience, Manichka,” he said. "Be brave. Papa is very cold, too. 
So is the driver. And look at the poor horses; they haven’t got fine fur 
capes like you and me.” 

With his moustache and eyebrows covered with rime lie looked like 
Santa Claus. I blinked my eyes: my nose and mouth were lost under 
the rugs and I (‘ould not speak. I saw the night come and the stars 
light theii lamps. . . . 

We crossed .the frozen Ka/anka in order to reach the station and 
catch the train which would take us to Lodz. For me it was the end of 
the world. The liorses’ bells sounded their music, which cradled me 
and made me drowsy. Dogs were barki’^g far away: we were approach- 
ing the towm. The countryside around was already drowned in shadow. 
Everywhere there wa^ snow, blue-grc)^ or violet snow, against the 
darker hue of the starry sky. Not a crow, not an izha’} nothing but 
the white, frozen steppe, and the wind, the cold wind yelling and 
whistling round us. 

At one moment I thought 1 could hear the ravenin, howls of wolves. 
1 shivered and my frightened eyes turned towards the imposing profile 
of my father (with his cape and his papakha one would ha\e taken him 
for a general). He was quite irrqiissivc: [x rhaps he heard too, and did 
not want to show it. Only the driver turned round to shout something 
to him and then began to lash the horses with all his might. 

When we reached the station I could no longer walk. Father had to 
lift me out of the sledge and carry me to the ovei heated waiting room, 
where at last my circulation returned. The stati o a as swarming with 
people, full of noise and shouting. For a moment Father left me alone 
in the refreshment room, in front of ‘me steaming tea and kalachi, a 
kind of white loaf, while he went to take the tickets and look after the 

^ Peasant hut. 
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lugMage^ which the driver was carrying into the station. I was shivering^ 
butff it was my keen emotion that was making me feverish. Then with 
ngl^ters bringing the luggage on barrows and Papa carrying me in his 
we went on to the platform. I did not know what I was in for, 
I Suddenly I heard a terrifying howl and 1 saw a sort of huge monster, 
with eyes as big as two moons, coming straight at us, prancing and 
sAorting fearfully. I gripped rny father’s neck and hid my face in the 
pillar of his cape. 

r "Come on, durochka (little stupid): it’s the engine; and behind it 
thep'’s the train. Look : the carriages are lit up. Come, come, don’t be 
foolish. Be brave. We’re going to go up into a carnage and you must 
try to hold yourself upright on your feet for a few minutes. And above 
all don’t fall down: tins isn’t the time for that. Look: all tliose people 
are going to gel on board the train, and no one’s frightened of it.” 

I regained confidence, and, when he had pul me in the upper berth 
and taken his place on the lower one, the clean sheets and the warmth 
of the bed-clolhes fully reassured me, and I was asleep in no time. 

« « * 

Here I can say goodbye lo I he lonely >ears of my real childhood. 
Goodbye for ever to the great Volga and the Ka/anka, to the forests, 
to the magnificence of the steppe and to its nomads. Goodbye to inti- 
macy with my father. A new life was going to begin for both of us, a 
more complicated one, for him as for me. The little wild girl with hair 
the colour of wheat, eyes as blue as cornflowers and black eyebrows 
and eyelashes, was sorry to leave her enchanted universe, with its small 
sadnesses, to become accjuaintcd, alas! with another universe of greater 
griefs, under other skies. We were moving to a maivellous country, no 
doubt, but a still gi eater loneliness was waiting for me there, and pains 
and torments which were out of proportion to my age. 
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THERE WE WERE, THEN, ON THE WAY TO POLAND. A PEW 
days later we arrived at Lodz where my father’s mother and father 
lived. My first impression was rather unfa\ourcible Lodz seemed to 
me an old town and somewhat dirty I was struck by the gieat number 
of factory chimneys. The sky was grey ; and tlie people were no longer 
dressed in embroidered white linen, in white or black sheepskin kaf- 
tans^ and lapti (a kind of sandal of natural colour made from plaited 
bark), as they had been at Cheboksary Everyone here was dressed in 
black, like my father; there were lots of men to be seen in long black 
garments like popes these were Jews But my grandfather and grand- 
mother were charming, anyhow Grandfather had a white beard parted 
m two, which made liim look like the picture of a general I had seen 
m one of iny books He smoked a very long pi[)e, woic a long khalat 
(dressing gown) and embioidered slippers, and was accustomed to spit 
everywhere, e\en at table (it was the jiipe that give him this ugly 
habit) He was almost always m a good humour, but also he used to 
hum, whic h unfailingly exasperate d my grandmother 

Grandmother herself was veiy active, always bus), always on the 
trot, seeing to the rnaiiageinerit of the house, tlic maid, the cook She 
was rather short, shorter than her luishind, but held herself very 
upright Her v lute hair was paited in tWo tresses and w is covered with 
a nakolka of black lace, a sort of cap perched on the top of the head, 
with a streamer (ailing low on the nipe of the neck She wore a black 
silk frock with white lacc at the neck and wrists She was gentleness 
Itself with me, and let me slccji with her m her big bed Grandfather 
slept by himself I was oftc n woken m the night by ‘ randmother’s fits 
of coughing, for she wa-. greatly troubled with astli a I would watch 
with pity how she held hei chest with both hands and w is almost 
suffocated with coughing It lemmded me of iii) stejuiioiher, who also 
coughed a lot 1 learned late i that she wa& consum])ti\e, which was the 
reason that by da) she was put on a camp bed in the stable, where she 
lay for houis Tlie smell of ammonia did he i good, the doc tois claimed 
m those days, and for the s^me reason she diank crude petroleum. 
This made me advise Grandmother to do the same, and in the middle 
of her paroxysms she managed to smile and •^iiaKc hei head 

I could soon see that she worshipticd my father, and ] erhaps that is 
why she took to me too \ little ^ il with no mothei is almost an 
orphan. She was certainly sorry for me, and admired hei son for having 
courageously taken on the difficult task of bringing up a little girl by 
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himself. Besides this, I noticed that Papa’s whole family^ hrOjihari^ 
sisters and cousins, looked at me with a certain curiosity and snmo 
envy. I was embairassed by this, and did not understand why. PerhaJ^s 
they would have liked to be m my place, when they saw how I was 
spoilt by my fathei and left so much at liberty Papa was full of stones 
about me, and above all did not fail to say that I had a gift for drawing 
and colour This ga\e me some importance, and I was glad that Father 
drew attention to me before these well brought up clnldren - all as 
ordinary as could be 

M> grandmolhei often took me shopping m the market quarter. 
That was wlierc I made closer acquaintance with Jews At all the 
grocers’ stalls, in all the shops that sold maleiial or clothes, these same 
scraggy men were to be found in tluir long black kaftans They wore 
a full btaid and the litth zubtyka^ a black skull-cip, ind they all had 
two ringlets, i e one in fiont of each ear, and wore white socks and 
Stockings Ihe women wore a wig over their hair, but it was usually 
badly ananged and regal irly allowed locks of another colour to escape, 
more or less knoltc d into a chignon 1 he houses weie overcrowded and 
the childien unclean Y on walked from the street into rooms swarming 
with bawling, gesticulating families Near the dooi there was in\ariably 
a dirty stieam, dabbled in by boys who were dressed like their fathers. 
The little girls had hne heads of hair, in curls or plaited 

What struck me most m a district of this sort was the smell, pene- 
trating and rather sickl), wlmh nauseate d me the hist few times 
I asked Giandmother llu reason for the gencril stench and what made 
this particular srnt 11 She laughed, and said tins lire some aroma came 
from the garlu which the Jews ale raw and })ut into all their dishes. 

*'But I like garlic, too, Babushka 

"Oh, what an idea^ Wc don’t put up with it at home, I warn you. 
The smell of it makes me sick These people eat far too much of it, 
and that’s why thcie’s such a stench here ” 

I found this smell again later on, even stronger, at Tiflis, in 
certain native quailers, and later still m Italy and France, notably 
at Marseilles, food cooked with olive oil and garlic I dote on, 
myself^ 

I had ai uncle at Lodz, my father’s brother-in-law, who was a 
chemist He had three girls and two boys, and I often went to their 
house to play with them We used to go down to the cellar, which wad 
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^^4 boxes and cases of medicaments. My big cousin, a boy 0$ 
nine or ten, would brmg out the tonic wme which we tasted and 
thought delicious. By evening we were red in the face and very tipsy 
and overexcited, we jumped dl)out and made a noise like wild things^ 
(The secret was discovered afterwards, and the Cellar was locked ) Or 
we would sit on the window sill, armed with long glass tubes (another 
find in the cellar), and blow big soap bubbles From tlie first floor we 
watched these d lift mg and sinking slowly, and sometimes they would 
burst on someone’s head or full in his fare I reme mber a time wlien a 
Jew got one m his face lu stopped, and began to insult us m a fine old 
way Some lounger*' collected, md finally a policeman arrive d wbo had 
heard the reason for the crowd He laistd his head and called to us 
sternly 

^Tt IS forbidden to spit soap on to the he id*’ of jiassers by >* even 

We told this to my uncle ind ti Papa, and they thought it very 
funny. I was too small to unde island whit wCjs odd abnu such an 
allusion, buttin the grownups’ comersation I often heird phrases like 
''dirty Jew”, "he’s only a Jew”, "filtliy race”, and so oiJ I did not 
understand the reason aii<l I was shocked ^ 

My boy and girl cousins were rnon puny tlnn I was ab1t>vc all I was 
more of a fighter (\t ( heboksaiy, young is 1 was, I i ^ed to fight with 
boys in the street ) I did not hesitite to bite, md 1 ilreadv had some 
power with my fists Our games ollen turned inlo brawls, and Papa 
scolded me, but Grandmother tii(<l to exeust me, and told my father 
that It was his fault il I was more o^ i boy than a g 1 \nd next time I 
would restrain myself and h t myself be Ik ked i pb ase Petpa But 
that wasn’t to his tast( , either m the end be eh eided that I was per- 
fectly right not to allow myself to be Ik ked like a milksop, and tdlvstick 
up for myself I was liardly i 

When the time came to jiart everyone was mo^t anxious dbo>Ht 
Father it was such a long journey he was undi rtaking, into a eoimtry 
that was unknown, wild ( ven dmgerous. so it was said m those days; 
and with a child on his hands* Really, it wis not at all wise I heard all 
these remarks, and I became more and moic ag latcd Grandmother 
suggested keeping me with her, but I was more honiued still at the 
idea of parting from Father And 1 her held out Heaven knows, the 
hves of both of us would certainly have been difteicnt if he had left me 
Poland. 
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The day we were to leave was settled ; and when the time came tlie 
tears streamed from my grandparents’ eyes. 

^^Take great care, darling,” said Grandmother. "Come back to us 
soon with Manusia. We’re old - come back soon - and write!” 


9 

AT r^jAST WE WERE ON THE TRAIN EN ROUTE FOR OUR GREAT 
adventure. My heart wds jumping for joy. What mattered the dangers 
and difRculties of a long journey, so long as I was with my father? I 
knew he ^as a fine, brave man, and, now that I was familiar with trains, 
travelling was entrancing. 

Unforlunalcly we had to break the journey at Odessa, for I had 
caught roldi and became very ill. My father engaged a nurse, who 
slept in my W)on, and to the sufferings of my illness was added the 
torture of j/abusy: my father displayerl an obvious liking for this 
young won.^an, and tliis dtdayed my reco\ery. Out of jealousy I re- 
fused to lot myself be nursed. I was crammed with quinine which I 
could not swallgw. There were tears. ... At last, for fear that my 
father wohld abandon me, alone and unknown, in the hotel, I con- 
sented tp be looked after, and quickly got well. Wc left the pretty 
nurse avid continued our inteirupted journey. 

As time went on I got used, in the course of I lie long trips that we 
mad-i together, to my father’s fancies, and once I began travelling 
alotie I understood all the unexpected charm of chance encounters; 
i^^it meanwhile I was jealous, and I was not the only one to whom my 
' childish jealousy was painful. It hurt otheis too, particulaily my father. 
He was still young, he was fond of women, and they liked him very 
much. I witnessed his gallantries, his hand-kissing and the flowers and 
sweets, of which I expect I had my small share but of which the bigger 
went to pas-^ing liglits-of-lo\e. On every journey the same comedy was 
played : as if by magic a pretty woman would appear. She would make 
advances to me, .compliment my father on my healthy looks, and 
compare me with a little Siberian cat (which I did indeed re$emb}e, 
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jfrom the wildness of my expression, the whiteness of my skin and the 
fairness of my hair). Acquaintance being made, my father would 
declare that he had brought up this little wild cat all by himself, and 
there would be cries of admiration for the man and for the child. I was 
coaxed and tickled, as though I were a nice little animal which never- 
theless is somewhat mistrusted. If this was in a train I would find 
myself left alone, not knowing where my father had gone. If we got out 
somewhere - to change trains, my father explained - we stayed the 
night at a hotel. We dined d trois^ I had chicken soup and they had 
champagne, of which my father would make me swallow a mouthful, 
just enough to make me giddy; on which I was put to bed. But I slept 
with one eye open. My father did not lie long in bed, also pretending 
to be asleep, for the door would creak gently and I w^ould see a white, 
scented apparilion approacli his bed and bend over ii. Then followed 
a passionate whispering (from my father), an(^/the pair of th^mi would 
tintD^ out, leaving me alone. I hated this: valsf music would be wafted 
up from downslairs, and soiuetimes I could o hear a liver and the 
distant song’of a nightingale. Then came sleep, an'^-tliQ bitterness of 
my tears was slowly forgotten in unconsciousness morning I 

started awake when my father called: laz> -bones! 

Hurry, or we shall miss the train.” He was in a tie ful humour, 
while I sulked and pouted and was nauglu> ; but after like this 

my father w^as ready to put up with any mood of mine. As for his con- 
quest, so attentive to me the niglil befoie - 'hiiy adorable little kitten” 
- she looked at me less kindly iu the morning. She w^ould'sigh with 
sympathy and say to my iather: 'TLjw sorry I an for you, 'Bronislav 
Vikientievich. . . . The little one has been badly bi mgliL up and much 
too spoilt. Of course, 1 know it's no fault of yours, but it would be 
worth while luitting her in a boarding school. Her education could only 
gain by it, and as for you, at least you would be free. You are >^0 ycJungl 
What a cross for you to bear.” I would listen with half an ear. I Vas 
watcH^ 'g for the porter to come and fetch our luggage, for I was im-'' 
alone with my father. I knew the lady was shocked by my 
1 had not curtseyed to her or shaken her hand, and I had 
refused the sweet she had offered me from tlie big box my father had 
given her the evening before. Perhaps Papa, too, was pained by my 
”bad upbringing” and believed tl^at this was the real cause of my 
behaviour. He could not read the fear in my small heart, the fear that 
one of these women would succeed in carrying him off. I could be 
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polite and pileasant when I wanted to, if only to please him - hro ^ 
of all; but the jealousy which twisted my character was there, an^ 
avenged myself in my own way At last the luggage had gone and we 
would find ourselves in the carnage again I contained mv joy while 
I watched their embarrassment as they said m front of me "Goodbye,” 
and "Perhaps we shall meet ag^m ” They exchanged odd bits of 
paper, addresse*-, probably They looked long at each other, and there 
was something iVi this exchange of looks that I could not yet under- 
stand At last, a Inirried kiss of the hand, a promise to write "soon and 
often”, and then kie glad, indifferent whistle of the engine, and the 
tyain moved slowl)A off, drowning the last scene of the (omedy in 
clquds of smoke an steam Over . over again for this time Father 
and J watched through the window the litlle handkerchief fluttering 
desperately like a butf erfly in the middle of the smoke 1 hat was all. 
Everything was wiped 

"Well, Pa})a, here w»e tin alone again Do you still love me^” 

"Certainly, little re^d fish (trtainly 1 lo\e you, and I shall always 
love you Wheij grow up you’ll understand your Papa, you horrid 
little tyrant and 1>€ 

His face, ^oo ri, ng a minute ago, was clouded , but what did it mat- 
ter^ He wa-^ dju mine once more he was watching over me every 
moment - '‘CiYitil the next adventure 

Today T led soriy for him lie wis so good to me, and he was so 
charmingi and yc ung, handsome, ardent, burning witli life It is certain 
that 1 m/usL often have spoilt life for him, but I adoied him, and I 
could n(y I live m peai e without him even for a few hours I knew that 
for his fiart he adored me too, and naturally, being a spoilt child, I took 
advant/age of it 
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BEYOND ODESSA I BEGAN TO MAKE OUT niROUGH THE GLASSY 
of the carriage windows unknown people in comic clothes : men with 
Wild looks, wearing big black or grey sheepskin papakhas^ their dresd 
accentuating the breadth of their shoulders, their Waists slendeT 



^elicat^. It looked as if they wore a long cloak, lotting lightly ftoin 
ahovib.the hips to the chest, and on each side there jwas a row of little 
elongated pockets which made me think of cartridges. The richer 
people actually had in their pockets objects which looked like cart- 
ridges, but their ends stuck out and were gorgeously inlaid .with ivory 
and silver. The men’s waists were tightly bound by a girdle of silver 
or, more simply, of leather, which supported at one side ^ kinzhol or 
knife, in a sheath also richly adorned in different style/ Under this 
outer garment, which was open at the throat and below the waist as far 
as the knees, there appeared a second, lighter and of a yrliflercnt colour 
The trousers were very full and were fastened at Vhe knees, below 
which were the high, supple boots The Ups of tb4 boots were very 
narrow and turne d up The sleeves of the cherktska , the outer garment, 
were very wide and were turned back so that one /could see those of the 
undergarment, which were very narrow and aiuttoned at the wrist. 
These men’s strange ng w is complett d by a riffle Diey were bearded, 
and there was also something wild in thtir faces a lon^ nose, often 
aquiline, and, big, very brilliant eyes I could ?iot iindtrstand^a word 
they said, and my father would declare ^ 

'Tt’s not a language it’s a misuiidci stand »|ng Ihesij people are 
savages ” 

None the less I liked these men very much perlnjis it was their 
elegance whu h I at one e found seductive Th( y were tifosti y Georgians, 
but I soon learned that thef ^^PIe seveiil peoples m tl|it Caucasus, 
talking different dialects, but all (Ires'-! d the same Our ^ulnn Cos- 
sacks were then beginning to wear this dress too, h it iiislc^ad of wear- 
ing the hashlik, a kind of turban which took the pi i i of llu^ papakha^ 
on their heads, the Cossacks let it hang down over their shoulders and 
backs, in bad weather, ^torm or snow, tliey used it to co ver then 
heads and protect thtir neck- As we approached Vladikavkaz I saw 
these Georgians wearing over everything a black camel’s Jiaii ^lodk, 
which this time micie them look utterlv fantastic When they were oir 
horseback this burka covered the whole hindquarters of the horse, and 
the rider seemed to be of one piece with it Later on, when my father 
made trips on horseback, he wore a burka it ^^as indispensable in that 
^climate, and when one was riding it gave protection from rain and 
fropi the piercing cold of the mou*^ *^ains I have seen Cossacks simi- 
larly dressed, but they could always be recognized for Slavs by their 
features. They had red or fair hair, their faces were roundish, the eyes 
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slilted and slightly^drawn up towards the temples, the nose turned up 
or straight, but short. A Cossack may sometimes look like a Kirgiz, 
but never like a Caucasian. However, the Cossacks too were famous 
for their elegance, their horsemanship, their songs and their dances, 
and in bravery they were comparable with these mountaineers. 

At Vladikavkaz we left the tram to take the coach to Tiflis. The 
Caucasus then was going through a lime which was by no means rest- 
ful. The mountaineers frequently rebelled against the Russians and 
came d^wn fropi then auh^ perched at impressuc heights, to pillage 
travellei'i. Thc'y had no hesitation about killing those who resisted. 
Sometimes they might take piisoners away and extract a rich ransom. 
From time to time a woman or a young girl would disappear 

Our coach was acicomiiamed by a strong e^coiL of Cossacks, each 
armed wilh two rifles;: even the driver was armed. Ihe vehicle was 
drawn by four horses and there were two behind in reserve, for hills 
that weie too stec p My father also was aimed, and looked like a general 
surrounded by his staffj I was the only one of my sex and my age 
among these men, 4)ul I was not frightened On the contrary, I 
hoped that soniething would happen* There were several halls during 
the day, to el^ange hoists, and we slept two nights running in little inns 
that also serAjed as posting stations. Pei haps my father found this 
journey borirjg (1 am e\en sure he did), but that was because he was 
not enjoying ^it as I was The mountains, the swift, nois) incrs, whose 
water sometiijjrnc s bubble d like champagne - and I would run to wet my 
face and han ds, and drink, and bring a drink for my father ~ I found it 
all exuting.^Hn spite of the appeals of the Cossacks my father would 
have the co^icli stopped to let me liave a run about, stretch my legs, or 
pick an un/famihar flower; for heie it was already early spring. 

Where /we haltc d for lunch or dinner we were served a small roasted 
sheep, \/hole Goodness, how good it smelt* We also had goat’s milk 
cheese^wrapped m a goat skin, which my fathei liked very much and 
,a4te with cucumbers and honey - to say nothing of the aromatic herbs, 
such as tarragon, with whic]i the cheese was seasoned T found all this 
delightful 

"One can see you were suckhd by a cow, Mamchka,” my faiher 
said. "You’re so fond of grass ” 

He was always teasing me about this. 

I cannot describe how happy I felt at being among simple, lovable 
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people like this, for all that I could not understand their language. I 
siw them looking curiously at me. They showed me a little camel which 
skipped about comically on its long legs. I had never in my life seen an 
animal like it. It used to stick its great neck without ( eremony into the 
tarantas to grab apt)les which I kept in a sack. . . . 

Round us rose tall mountains, some of them covered with snow 
which shot a thousand flashes at the sun. Hctc and ihere on the peaks 
one could pick out a native village. Women were digging or otherwise 
occupied in the middle of a patch of field sus[)ended, as it were, in the 
void. 

"What do those })eo[)le do? How do they live, and wliat on?” my 
father asked. 

"Tliey manage to grow a Utile wheat or barley, your Honour. They 
have a few vines whicli give them wine. 01 r nurse not mucli grows 
hcivabouts; there isn’t room. Rut down in the plains the vines are 
spl^nd-rl* the Caiuasian wines are famous. Heie they live more on 
hunting and fishing, l.ower dowm there’s goal’s milk and the cheese 
you’ve tdsteiF: then sheep, meat, wool, wliidi is very good and is made 
into carpets during llic winter which is nol very long. And there are 
whole villages whi( h work at metals and jireeioiis stones, making ^'\ver 
and jewelry and inlay hinzhals, bells, rings and bracelets. The articles 
these people make are valued and known all through Russia. Un- 
fortunately it does not biirig (hem in very inudi. And then there are 
plenty of robbers. They laid other villages and traveller^. To say 
nothing of the anareliists, voiir Honour. All that makes for quarrelb. 
We struggle, of course, we oigaiii/c patrols, bul )( n go and try to find 
that riff-rafl in their eagles’ nests! It’s an almosl impossible task. Ah, 
it’ll lake time liefore these peo[)le stoj) lu'ing savages. ShanuTs prestige 
is a constant inccnti\ e to lawlessness. Nevei mind : we shall lame them ! ” 

It was the innkeeper speaking. He had been there several years 
already, in his little posting inn, and providing food for the Cossacks 
who watched over the government-owned horses and over the travel- 
lers. 

The road we wTre travelling on w^as called the Georgian Strategic 
Highway, and it really was very fine. What a titanic woik it must have 
been, almost a hundred years ago, building up the embankments and 
tunnelling into the very mountains. I was still too small to notice it 
then; but afterwards I travelled ov’^er the mountains four or five times 
on this route with my father, and grew fonder of the road each time. 
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fierides, the elder I grew, the more passionately I fell in love With 
natiare m this part of the world, and with the legends of the countt/. 
Heaven knows there weie plenty of them, and very beautiful ones, 
Later on, during other expeditions, in summer, while my father dozed, 
lulled by the swaying of the coach, I gazed at the wild beauty of the 
countryside, and came to absorb it and to understand it better. It wa$ 
the country of light from sunrise to sunset; but the evening, which fell 
suddenly, unlocked imimaginalile fairylands of colour. 

The roa 1 ran at times between two walls of tock A thick mist lose, 
morning and evening, from the deep black ravines and obscured the 
landscape, but the sun, with the help of the wind, sih c eeded m scatter- 
ing the mists, and then it was like a c uitam using on a magic spectacle. 
Sometimes the rocky walls apj)ioa(hed each other so closely that the 
way became narrow and dangeious for the broad coach. At one })lace 
it made an abiupt turn, and passed under a huge roc k, and the driver 
had lo hold the horses in with all his might to keep the coac h upright, 
the slope fell away so siiddenl> 1 he plac e was known as 'The Devil’s 
Finger - and God see me safely past Right down below, between 
one rocky bank and the other, a riinow, peiilous ii\er, the Icrek, 
hurled itself madly, tiassionately , along Further on the walls of rock 
receded, the way between thc^m gicw bioadc'r, it was lighter and one 
breathed again. 

I still remember raising my lu^ad at a moment like this towards the 
last glow which the sun cast upon the great grey wall In a second 
the rock, red and pink, turned mauve and grey, and then suddenly 
dark and simstei . night ^alls cjiiickly m the mountains I loved these 
moments. The hoises knew the load, they were sure of themselves and 
galloped into the daikiiess Ihe) could scent the nearnc ss of an aul, of 
rest and food The tries of night birds were heard, and the faraway 
barking of dogs The clamour of llie Terek was now no more than a 
murmur which little l>y little became inaudible. It was black night when 
we entered the yard of the posting-station; there was only a miserable 
lantern h.ingmg on the wall. One must be used to it, and have good eyes, 
if one was not to break one’s neck before reaching the aul; but the 
horse is indeed an extraordinary animal. It was our horses, and they 
stlone, which had miraculously brought us to the village. 

On the next day we set out again, still with our escort. At one 
tnoment we passed the bank of the Terek, in front of the rums of a 
ieastle which, so people said, had belonged a hundred years before^ 40 



^ queen, T^iinara, a great queen if ever there was 6ne, a fovet 

o£^ the arts, a friend of artists and poets and very beautiful. She was 
also a lover of men, yet in her cruelty, not wishing to be bound to 
anyone, used to cast her lovers by night out of a wmdow of the castle 
into the fearful wateis of the Terek The corpses, earned away by the 
torrent, rolled about by the wa\es, were cast up far away, disfigured 
and unrecognizable But for all Tamara’s cruelty the people remember 
her kindly she was brave, intelligent and so very beautifuB Georg- 
ian poets have often sung of her charms, and tliose of our great Rus- 
sian poets who stayed in the Caucasus, like Lermontov and Pubhkin, 
have echoed the legend and ha\e extolled m their poemb the beauties 
of this countiy and its queen 

Of all wa) s of travelling I have always preferred a coa<. h My father 
eventually came to prefer a tram, where he could stretch out his legs, 
and sleep peacefully, and need not always be on the alert and ready to 
iiQf ’ 'c rifle, in case of an alarm, although nothing serious ever hap- 
pened to us while we were travelling among the mountains Later on I 
got used to the train myself, and began to enjoy the variety of chance 
acquaintances, which ht Iped to pass the time amusingly M) father liked 
his comfort, and on joiirne) s he used to lake a little samov ar, ( ushions, 
blankets and sheets I lomc mber a time win n he brought eight carrier- 
pigeons in the carnage, which he was taking from Warsaw to Tiflis, 
This was strictly foi bidden, but no one took any notice 1 he pigeons 
walked about freely only in the evening my father used to * 'arrange” 
them in their box All the same, 1 remember feeling somewhat uneasy 
the whole journey 

Let me go back to wlic re I left off \fter two da^a and two nights we 
had left the high mountains and now, driving over the plain and 
skirting another river, the Kura, we appioai lied Tillis After so many 
years I still have a vivid memory of that first sight ol the town Night 
was falling and the coach was spanking along over the vMde, firm road. 
On each side of it there was an expanse of fields, big gardens and \me- 
yards. The proud mountains had given place to hills, but thev still lay 
in the background, apparitions of danger and myster) Befoie us, 
among hills and lying at the foot of a mountain, Mount David, was 
Tiflis; one after anotlier the lamps were being lit The sky was still pink 
and green above the town, but was quickly darkening A murmur 
met us, the murmur of the city mingled with the river. The horses’ 
Ibells tinkled gaily, and from time to time the postilion called out some- 
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thing in his own language. By now we had only three horses drawing tis, 
and our escort had left us when we were past the mountains. As always 
at such times I was burning with fever, brought on by restlessness and 
the excitement. My father patted my flaming cheeks. 

"Here we are, pigeon. One more moment and we shall be able to go 
to sleep in real, clean beds, after weVe had a bite to eat. And tomorrow 
a new life begins. Are you glad?” 

« « « 

I should find it very hard to give a full, sincere and honest idea of what 
our lile at Tiflis was like, it was so complicated. Today, when some 
dozens of years have passed and my father is dead, I wonder how he 
can have lived for so long a communal life whicli for him })rebented 
nothing but difliculties and misfortunes. My father was weak, and his 
weakness destroyed many \ictims - himself among them, finally. 


1 1 


BUT N(1V\ iriUi Wl A HI (xITTINGOLT AT TIFLIS IN 1808. WE 
spent several da) s at a hotel, a big hotel, waiting for suitable rooms to 
be found for my father, whidi would take all the furniture from 
Cheboksary. Then, one fine day. Father told me that we wcw going to 
call on a family who had several rooms fiee and were looking for 
tenants. He made me dress (arefully in honour of tins visit, and 
remained a pretty long time in front of the looking glass himself: then 
we took a cab. I have forgotten the name of the street, but I can still 
see the big yard, witli a garden at one side, where one was not allowed 
to go, and the vast, two-storied house in the shape of a U. I can also 
rememlier the long, wide balcony wliicli ran all along one side of the 
house. 

It was soring and already hot. When we arrived almost the whole 
family was on the balcony drinking tea. My father was always very 
fond of lea of every kind. I remember feeling very ill at ease, intimi- 
dated by all these people who talked to us and handled me. There was 
a lady of thirty-five there, a Mme Golovashkin, very talkative and gay> 
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wtfa a fresh, round face, thick lips and rather big teeth. M. Golovash- 
kin, her husband, was a good-looking man, with black eyes thdi 
blinked nervously; his black moustache was carefully trimmed, and 
he had curly, dark hair. His old mother, short and with a l)ig stomach, 
and hair black and curly like her son’s, was also tliere. I heard later 
that they were both Georgians, while the son’s wife was a Russian. 
There was also anotlier genileinan, the old lady’s younger son. Then 
there were three young girls, to whom I was iiiLrodueed: Zhenya, the 
eldest, was sixteen or se\enteen, and was the image of her motlier. She 
was lively and a great talker. The second, Yuliya, was timid and 
reserved, dark, with big, black eyes and beautiful liair. Sonya, the 
youngest, was perhaps ten or eleven, and very pretty. Lastly there was 
a small boy of my own age, Kolya, who was sulky with me at once and 
was spoilt, like every only son submerged among (kiughters. 

The introductions over, my father explained that he was alone, with 
d chiiU v>n his hands, and that he was looking for rooms with a family 
to whose care he (‘ould entrust his little girl, "Manya, here.” His work, 
he said, woiild take uj) a lot of his time to begin with. Perhaps he 
would often have to be away for several days running; and he wx)uld 
like to know whetliei the family would welcome himself and his 
beloved daughter, a child who suffered from having no mother and 
who badly needed an ampler education than she liad been receiving 
up till then. ... I think my lather talked far loo much! 

We went to look at the rooms. My lather could have the use of three 
and the balcony. He might be assured that eveiytliing would be done 
to make happy the life of such a nice little girl, Ov jrived, poor thing, of 
education and of a mother’s tenderness. 

I think 1 have recapitulated the scene well enough. 

I saw that my fatlier was gay and beaming, very pleased with every- 
thing. He tapped me gently on the check, smoothed my hair and did 
all he could to persuade me that I might feel confident. I should be 
living with this family, but he would be there; I should be treated like 
a child of the house. It might happen that I sliould even sleep with 
them: this would be more convenient, since my fatlier would often 
have to be away, and he did not want to leave me alone as he had 
before. 

Everything was agreed upon, including the price. As well as the 
rooms my father paid the full pension for the two of us. The moving 
in and arranging of our furniture took several days. Our apartments 
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don^tprised a drawing room, a study-cum-ojRBce and my fathet’^ 
room. The drawing room was ordinary and to my taste : sofa, comfort’^ 
able armchairs, the other chairs rather frail The general colour scheme 
was wine-red. There was a big, handsome carpet on the floor, which 
rtiy father had bought from Tatars at Cheboksary, the two doors and 
the walls were also hung with carpets, there were cabinets and a tall 
lamp-stand with a red shade Our landlord and landlady found this 
very fine their own furniture was much simpler 

Th( study-cum-office, whicli had a right to my preference, was 
really most peculiar My father had had sent from Russia some country 
furniture which included, in particular, bridge tables, round tables, 
stools, also round, and great armchairs of wood carved m the shape of 
the dugo}^ with arms formed by two big axes On the duga the artist 
had carved a Russian proverb Tishe yedt shy dahhe budesh - more 
haste, less speed But what made this furniture so amusing and so 
rare was that wlifii one sat down it tended to cling loxingly, since 
the lacquer could not hold out against the warmth of the body, or, 
more precisedy, of the behind, so one had to forearm oneself with 
cushions In spite of tins I became extremely fond of the study, with 
Its carpets on the floor and the walls, its what nots holding tobacco 
jars, glasses, cups, boxes of cigars, the room and the furniture being 
painted and decorated m the same style On one df the walls my father 
had arranged a panoply of his guns and rifles, both antique and modern, 
his pistols of every make and calibre, a number of horsewhips (he 
had some very good oius), boxes for liis bear sliools, and skis They 
made a \ery fine show Tin re were also animal trophie-, stuffed birds, 
black and white bearskins, sealskins and deer hides and, as coat- 
hangers, hatrafks and candlesticks, antlers and horns all over the 
place (By the way, when my father looked for the skin of my bear 
cub, the box, wlien it was opened, disclosed only a handful of maggots, 
swarming in a heap of black hairs - and that was that of course, it 
had been travelling for three months ) 

In my father’s bedroom there was a big bed, with two icons of 
Christ and a small Holy Virgin, a wardrobe, a bookcase well supplied 
with fine encyclopaedias and every kind of book about "the history of 
man”, zoology and botany, a dressing table; a chaise-perc6e - yes I a 
chaibe percesy as m the good old times, another table with a big 
IpNpking glass and many bottles of eau-de-cologne and other scents - 
^ mie shaft-bow which runs from one shaft to the other, above the horse*s 



will have grisped already that my father was very thueti tk ^ 
ijbndy. Lastly, there were, scattered about, a good many of thos6^ 
pretty boxes and medicine cupboards that he made himself during the 
long evenings at Cheboksary. 


12 


I SAW MY FATHER ONLY IN THL MORNINGS AND AT MLAL-TTMES 
- if that: he was very often out, and came hack only when I was 
already in lied in the Golova^^likins’ fiat. Dining the caily days there 
T very mucli an e\il( and ^vis very fretful al being constantly 
separated in this way fioni rny fathei But children get used to any- 
thing. I enjoyed (Oinparili\e freedom. I could anyhow see my father 
when I wanted to, and climb on his knee, as iii the old days, and chat 
to him. For me they were tlie best moments in the day My hair grew 
long, and I had pretty liocks with flounces, and silk sashes with big 
bows at the back. Ihe little wild giil, the half-boy, was gradually 
turning into a little lad). My lather often tc^ased me in front o( every- 
body by asking whether I still wintecl to he suckled by my cow. 

We adapted oursehes little by little to this new style of CMstence, 
and I could see tint my father was gay and cont itocl. For our happi- 
ness things might have lemaiiied like tins for a lung tiriK*; but life, 
they say, always undertakes to poison people’s existence. Mine, my 
existence, had hardly begun, and already I was legrelling being alive. 

Golovashkin, if he was not a bad man, was none the less a regular 
satyr. A short time after we were settled m, he began to j>er'^ecute me 
and pursue me everywhere I avoided the hateful man as well as a child 
can. He had haidly come home fiom hisMinistiy of Finance when the 
persecution would begin. I counted the hours till my fatliei’s return, 
and as soon as he was back I would lun for refuge into his ai rns, with- 
out daring to tell him the truth out of shame, alas! and also out of 
pity for him. 1 knew that if I told iiiin he was capable of anything, even 
Worst, I suppose, remembering his violence to the servants. 

This meant that there was only one recourse left to me: to be out of 
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the house as much as possible. So when he was not there I took 
advantage of the yard, and spent as much time in it as I could. But oiir 
horrid old man pointed out to his wife that I played with the boys too 
much, and that it was not proper. At once the lady, whom I called 
*'aunt”, deprived me of this freedom. So that I was forced to play on 
the balcony. When the Golovashkin children were tliere, it might be 
all right; but most of the lime some of them were doing their college 
homework, and otliers were out visiting friends. There remained only 
the liitle boy, who was unbearable - unkind and jealous over every- 
thing. And inevitalily there were moments when I was alone and my 
satyr was at home. He would rub against me, tickle me, kiss me, 
becoming more pressing each time. At night I would start out of my 
sleep, paralysed with fright. Something warm and hairy was travelling 
over my body - his hair and moustache. The first time I was too 
terrified to do anything: I could only pretend to be asleef). During the 
day I felt so ashamed that I could not raise my eyes to his face. I 
choked back my tears, and told myself that it would be better to be 
dead. How could I let my father know about this? I could find neither 
the courage nor the words to do it. 

Once, in a fury, I gave him a great kick full in the face and snarled: 
"Pll tell Papa!” For fear I should wake one of his daughters wlio slept 
in the same room he never paid this sort of visit again, but during the 
day, and esj)ecially in tlie afternoon and evening, he followed me 
everywhere, as -an animal trails its prey. I brought out all tlie ruses 
against him that a child can command, but he had strength and 
patience. When I w'as seven I asked my father to send me to the 
lycee: I wanted to learn my lessons, as the other girls in the house did, 
and also to escaj)e the waked man in this way. No one noticed any- 
thing for they refused to notice: I do not know), but I was none the 
less convinced that everyone took me for a vicious chit, marked with 
God knows what mark. My savagery increased ; my violence turned it 
to account. I rebelled against everyone, thinking that they were accom- 
plices of Golovashkin. Sometimes family quarrels bioke out, and the 
grandmother, or Yelena Kirillovna, the young wife, or the children 
would prompt me: "You know, Manya, you ought to tell Papa to be 
quiet: he’s so fond of you, he’ll listen to you.” And to make peace 
among them I would go and find my enemy, my tormentor. 

"Uncle,” I entreated him, "don’t shout any more, I beg you. . . . 
You give me a headache.” 
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And as if by magic he would stop shouting. This sort of episode 
made me reflect, and showed me that even at seven I exercised some 
power over this man, who was clearly abnormal. I realized at once that 
this gave me a means of defence. 

Things went on like this till I was eight, perhaps nine. That is, they 
went from bad to worse. My character became more and more sullen. 
Out of the house I was gay and a giddy fool, but as soon as I was back 
at home I changed completely. I was on my guard at once, I must 
struggle and use my cunning. I remember praying to God that He 
would save poor me from this monster’s liands. The fact is that he lay 
in wait for me in every dark corner, on the balcony and even in my 
father’s room, if Papa was out. He had no hesitation in pursuing me 
even into the room witli the icons in it. There remained only the 
lavatory, and sometimes I would lock myself in there for a long time 
with a book, which made everyone scold me. 

T thinner, and taller too. My father understood nothing of the 
change that was taking place in me. I remember a day \\hen we went 
to the photographer’s because my father wanted to send pliotographs 
of us to my grandparents. When I saw myself in the pictun^ 1 was struck 
by my sad, sickly looks. My father was struck, too, and asked if I was 
happy, whether I was not ill. When I answered, Yes, I was liap[)y, he 
said: ^'1 shall send you to the country. Y>s, the country -- that’s what 
you need.” 

And he suggested to Yelena Kirillovna that she should go and stay 
in a village in the mountains, with her children and me. This move 
filled me wdth gladness, although my father wi not to join us until 
later on, and only for a few <lays, because of his work. I wa^ happy to 
be leaving that house. 

So we left one day in a big arba a long, two-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by a pair of oxen. We took wdth us sacks of [)otatoes and a heap of 
other provisions, mattresses, bedclothes, cushions, a whole battery of 
saucepans and the samovar. The village was a real mountain village. 
We had two rooms for everything: it was all we had been able to find 
that was habitable. There were no amenities and no lighting; but we 
had brought a paraffin lamp and some candles. It was a truly rustic 
life. Everyone was gay: we took it in turns to pick vegetables and to 
wash up. We cooked in the yard, on wood embers, just like the pea- 
sants. It was harvest time and the corn was threshed as soon as it was 
btoughl in. On a big threshing-floor the ears were spread out, and two 
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[>xai wicked in a circle drag^ng behind them a big plank 
7t pieces of iron fixed beneath it. People stood or sat ori the plank to '' 
jive it more weight, and guided the oxen by means of reins. In this ^ 
vfBj the grain was separated from the «^traw. 

I adored this, and I spent hours going round on the plank. Sometime^ 

[ slipped and fell, and then the oxen would go < dimly on, dragging me 
[n the straw. When the threshing was done, we took shovels and flung 
the corn up into the air. It was the mnd’s business to carry away all 
the chaff, and the corn was sacked up at once. We worked for the 
pleasuie of working. Everyone was in good spiiits and sang. In the 
evenings we were invited to drink some tart country wine, which made 
me giddy at once. We were given mountain bread and excellent goat’s 
milk cheese. 

When my father joined us, with Golo\ashkin, lie thought I looked 
splendid and that the country had done me untold good . As for me, I 
was resolved to dcf(‘nd myself in future, and the effect of my father’s 
words was that I liclicved that I really had changed, and for several 
weeks thought that I had actjuired a store of moral strength. 

One evening when we were all already in bed (the men slept on the 
balcony) the <logs not far away from us suddenly set up a furious 
barking. 

"Wolves,” said my father. 

"No, a jackal,” Golovashkin replied. 

"Wait a second: you’ll see. . . 

We listened. The dogs were quiet for the moment, but suddenly, far 
away, a shout wa*' heard: "Help, for the love of God!” 

"What did I tell you? Wolves! It’s wolves!” my father cried. 
"Quick! let’s dress and be off!” 

In no time at all he had put on his trousers and a shirt, seized his 
rifle and, followed by our host, was hurling himself into the street, 
where several Georgian mountaineers had already gathered to go after 
the wolf. 

A few seconds later the calls rang out again, more heart-rending than 
ever. Then everything fell silent once again. 

"Poor wretch: they’ve got him,” said my father. "Hurry up! We 
may still get there in time.” 

They disappeared, swallowed up by the night. I trembled in all my 
limbs, for my father and for the other wretch that the wolves had per- 
haps already torn to pieces. 



Day was beginning to dawn when my father, Golovashkin and the 
villagers came back exhausted. The beast had escaped, l)Ut they had 
found the body of a mounUmeer who had lo'=^t his way. 

'^We’ll go back theic this evening,” my father ‘=^aid. 

The next night they did m fact ^ight the wolf and shoot il. It was a 
big grey one. 

This incident had made such an impression on us that Yelena 
Kirillovna and all we children screamed and said we wanted to go back 
to Tiflis. This IS, indeed, what happened, but God knows, all the same, 
how much I legrettcd the \illage and the simple, healthy life among 
people for whom I felt nothing but fondness. 

Besides, it w-as not long befoie I began again to feel the pangs of 
jealousy, I sensed llial some tiling was going on between Yelena Kiril- 
lovna and my father. It was not that my fatlier dropped any of his 
erstomary correctness ol behavioui, but I knew him well, and it was 
no* long before I noticed tliat he had begun bringing home fox pelts 
for Madame; and he would take tickets for the thcatie f(>r her and her 
husband - and go with them. Picnics were more frecpient, and my 
father was gay and witty, and played the fool, as they had never seen 
him do before, lie paid less and less attention to nu , and 1 tliink that 
was tlie real cause of my jealousy i was quite ill with it The change 
which I saw m him absoilxd my other feelings so much that I was 
able to be moie brutal in lidding myself of my satyr. 

'Tf you go on, I’ll tell m> father all about it,” 1 found the courage to 
shout at him one da) when he was jiutling Ins arms round me. ^T’ve 
had enough, do you unde i stand ^ Fm fed up with it alP” 

And I began ci)ing and dashing to the ground e\eiything I could 
lay my hands on this was hajipenmg m my father’s study. The 
creature left the room without a word. Fiom them on he contented 
himself with devouiing me with hi-^ e)es fiom a distance. All the same, 
when I fell ill with pleurisy, it was he who lubbed my back with iodine, 
and changed my com[)i esses and took my temiierature Ills wife was 
apparently too busy running the house; although she had a good cook, 
she often went to supervise her. There were usually nine of us at 
table, but we often had guests, and then we were twebe or fourteen. 

While I was ill my father came to look aftei me when he was free, 
but his time was much taken up *oo. Ills position at Iiflis had much 
changed. He had become a society man: his acquaintance increased* 
and his social obligations grew m proportion. From our first year there 
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he had invited people to the house. I still remember the gay evening 
parties, the rooms full of people, bridge and suppers after the casino or 
the theatre During my illness I turned all this over in my mind, and 
I could not help thinking that it was a great change, and that my 
father was changing too 

When the childien had no homework to do they would go to see one 
of their uncles, and while I was ill I was left alone with the grandmother 
and the inevitable (7olo\ashkm Since I found him repellent I would 
have .efused to let him tend me and to see me half naked m bed, but 
I was w( akened liy the illness , there was no one else, and I was com- 
pelled, much against my will, to accept the odious man’s attention. 
And heaven knows he did what he could to make me like him He 
would sit beside my bed with his guitai and sing beautiful songs in a 
low voice I must say I enjoyed that I shut my eyes and listened, but 
I would have prflcircd to have my father by my sick bed, and him I 
hardly saw at all 



I RLCOVLRED, BUT IHP CLIVEATF OP TIFITS SEEMED TO BE 
having the oppo'^itc effect on me from what my fathei had hoped: 
rather than blossoming out I spent nearly all the time in bed, or at 
least indoors The pleurisy was one of a pro( ession of eveiy imaginable 
illne-^s, and I suffered also from frequent, sharp attacks of appendicitis. 

I attended the same college as Yelena Kirillovna’s daughters and, 
although I worked well during the first few years, when I was fifteen I 
lost the taste for study, my life at home was intolerable, and to this 
were added the troubles of puberty All that saved me from neuras- 
thenia and despair was my father’s permission to take a course at an 
academy of art, and I spent all my spare time drawing, painting or 
reading I suffered from shy ness, from an inferiority complex, which I 
attribute to the persecutions of the servants at Cheboksary and of 
Golovashkin, that evil satyr, licre in Tiflis. 

My father was heedless and selfash but although, being often away, 
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he did not realize what a miserable Hfe I was living with the Golov^sh* 
kins, he did sometimes notice that I looked sick or sad, and would take 
me out witli him shooting or on his forestry inspections, as m the past. 
We would spend the night, perhaps with a friend or two, in a forestry 
hut, and what wonderful tales they would tell - funny oi frightening. 
I loved those evenings 

We went for expeditions into the mountains too; the whole Golo- 
vashkin family m an arba drawn by plodding oxen, with an awning of 
carpets against the heat or ram of summer, and my father and I on 
horsebai k (The other girls could not ridf , and this madf me feel \ery 
proud of myself) I particularly lemember going with mv father to see 
the monastery of St John, the biggest of sudi rums in tlie Camasus. 
It had once been the ricliest of the (Tiorgian rnoiiasleiies, and had 
sheltered beliind the imposing pile of its high wall ihiee thou^ind cells 
carved out of the i ork Now they were like I he abandoned nt sts of birds, 
and only tight oi ten monks rem lined We heanl Mass sung bv the 
mom b aCx.ording to the Greek rite m the remains of the ehipel with its 
striking ByzantiiK frescoes and mosiic s, after that we went for a mad 
scramble among the rex ks and ruins We went into some oi the cells 
and were amazed to find that the whole monaster) was a regular 
necropolis, and that they contained skulls, bones sometimes lying 
on the bare ground ItcLciiis, pjie ditu and the rtiniins of books, 
wliosc iurdimcnt bindings had icsisted the decay of time and still 
contdine d a fc w yc llowcd jiages My father, like i misduc vous school- 
boy, picked up a jawbone that was lying about and pnl il m his 
pocket We got down by sliding c lawlnig on d) f()ui« and tolioggan- 
nmg on oui bchiiids It made me ha})])y to sec i ttlur so agile and so 
youthful. 

We supped with the monks on vegetable ^ouji in i long, \ lulled 
hall, half underground, lit b) pnniitne oil lamps I lie monks did not 
speak Russian, and our ox-dnvei guide inter[)reled foi us lie told us 
among other things that m a corner of the gaidcri giew a rose tree 
which had bloodied roses It grew on the spot where St Tohn, the 
founder of the monastery, had been decapitated When I lie Turk had 
cut off his head a great quantity of blood had been spill and had soaked 
the ground , the head had been bui led on the spot, and some lime after- 
wards a rose tree, covered with marvellous roses, had sprung spon- 
taneously from the earth, smee which time it had never ceased to 
blodm. After sleeping m the open air on ha) and carpets, we went 
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iiext day to see the sabred rose tree: there really were magnificei^t rc^iijsss?^ 
hanging from the branches of its tall trunk. 

On our departure we left some money for the chapel - the monks' 
would accept none for themselves. So strong was the impression that 
this visit had made uj)on us that we rode hack almost in silence. 


H 

I HAVE SPOKEN OF MY PATHUt AND V I* LEN \ KiRlI LOVNA. AT 
thirty-five, in spiic of having had five children (llie eldest Iiad died), 
she had kept her freshness and impulsi\eness. Tier mother was the 
daughter of a Cossack officer, and she herself had niuf h of the Cossack 
woman about her, being lively, despotic, perhaps even imssionate; but 
with age she became peevish and mad]} jeaJoiis. For tlie first few year^ 
after our arrival all went well: my father was in a delightful mood and 
Yelena Kirillovna blossomed out in long gowns of pistachio green or 
canary yellow, covered with flounces and iihlions. Tier daughters 
would laugh mockingly and her old mothei-inXiw sadly sliake her 
head. I remember having several times seen Babushka, a^ I called her, 
beating her bosom before the icon and tlie oil lamp burning there, and 
crying out in Georgian: "Oh, God, oh, God, call me back to Thyself! 
Let me be no longer present at this shame!” T did not yet urnlerstand 
of what shame she was speaking. 

As the years passed, however, my father tirc‘d of the woman, without 
her tiring of him, and it was then that hell began, for the family and for 
me. Poor Yelena Kirillovna! Today perhaps I could be sorry for her, 
as in those days I was sorry for Father; but then, as she became a 
veritable Fury to me, I could not help detesting and despising her. I 
had escaped from her husband’s hands to fall into hers, and it was the 
more terrible because it lasted for years - in fact, until I left for Mos- 
cow, when I was eighteen. 

She would deal out blows at random among her daughters, and^ 
beat them with a shoe; even her adored son did not esc:ape. Me she 
ilid not dare to strike: her desire was to humiliate and degrade me, 



lock myself, trembling all over, in Father’s study, after she &ad 
.chased me with a pair of scissors or flung an iron at my head - for 6f 
course she did such things only when he was away. How could one 
work in such an atmosphere? 

I should say that four years after our arrival Yelena Kirillovna had 
a baby, a girl, wlio was called Raissa. Tlie mother, who in their daily 
quarrels called her husband "the unconscious cuckold", was always 
dropping hints about Father; but was Raissa my half-sister? I am 
bound to say she did not look in the least like Father. She was very 
sweet, but this did not save her, as she grew bigger, from her mother’s 
mad rages. One day - she had spilt some ink on her apron or some* 
thing - her mother began beating her on llie head willi a slipper, while 
the poor land) wept and yelled with fright. The rest of the family said 
nothing and did nothing, so 1 took the good woman by the shoulders, 
shook her, took away her slipj)cr and then seized lier by the throat and 
shonted that the next lime she laid a linger on Raissa I should twist 
her neck for her. Raissa rushed to defend her iriollier, and tlie rest of 
the family wfYe dumbfounded at seeing me in this entirely new light. 
Yelena Kirillo\na (aimed down, and said nothing to me; but she gave 
Father her own version of the stoiy. Father forbade me to interfere in 
the family’s quarrels, and some time later he told me I was bceoming 
hysterical, like Yelena Kirillovna. 

"That is only loo true," I said. "It is high lime I left this house. Tell 
me, now, tell me truly: am 1 really your daughter? For the other day 
that woman spat in m\ face and said I was nothmg but a poor bastard 
- not even your child, but the daughter of a Je^* di streetwalker, and 
you hadn’t the courage to admit it to me. I be^ you to tell me the 
truth, about myself and about Raissa, too." 

Father went white and for some moments he kept his eyes shut. 
Then he put his hand on my head, and said in a voice which was 
frankness itself: "This i.^ the truth. I have no other daughter but you, 
and you know how I love you. Would you like us to leave heie at once 
and go and live somewhere else?" 

I kissed him and promised to be good until I had finished my studies. 
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15 

THERE WAS A BOY CALLED SASHA (aLEXANDLR) OF FOURTEEN 
or fifteen - though one would ha\e said he was older because he was 
so tall Ho was extremely handsome, a Georgian of the puiest type. We 
used to play with other boys of his age and mine, at pirates, at cops and 
robbers, at hide and sc( k In spite of my age and short stature, they 
did me the honour of tn aling me like a boy, since I could run fast and 
fight with wooden kinzhah - very sharj) ones I ne\er cried and never 
told tales, I was a good s[)ort, and my lather’s reputation and position, 
moH')\tr, j)iott(ted im fiom being bullied or teased 1 much pre- 
ferred Sasha, the (Tforgian, to any of tlic Russians by whom 1 was 
surroundfd I was romantic, and positively enchanted liy the dresses, 
the dances, tlie songs and the legendary past of Gioigia Father swoie 
he would niariv me to a Georgian prime, of whom llure were i)lenty 
all o'Vfr tiie [ilace Nothing m Sasha’s behaviour could ha\( ltd me to 
expect what he did he wrote me a letter which lit got our cook’s 
daughtt i to gut me She biought it under hei apron ind 1 shut 
myself up m f atht r’s study to icad it, miuh enjo)ing iht mystery of 
the wliolt afldir Tlicie was a toloured picture of two elaspt d liands in 
a bouquet of roses and pansies The woids were \ery simple 'T ad- 
min you, Mariya, lor your intelligence, your vivat it) and your talents. 
You aie not like the other girls I know Meet me b( limd the house at 
nine o’< lot k I have a gicat surprise lor you 1 ill diis eve ning, without 
fail I love you vtiy muth Sasha ” My hcait leipcd with joy not at 
tlie idt a of tlie sorpiist , loi 1 cared nothing loi that, but ih it he should 
admirt rnv taltmt ’ lhat was what I liked - niy t ile nt ^ But 1 hd not go. 
1 lelt sure he would tiy to kiss me, I hid the Uttc r ind I avoided him. 
Aftei all. It might have been some trick. In lact anolle r let U r Iroin 
Sasha was inter cepted by Yelena Kirillovna 1 never siw it, Imt the 
house was full all day ol whispering behind ray batk, and I liad a 
presentiment of disaster Ihe next day, as soon as father had gone, 
she called me and said tliat she knew everything and that il was not 
worth while to he oi to play the \irtuous simt. 

'"And now I’m going to send for everybody at once, Saslia’s uncle 
and aunt and grandfather and grandmother, and I’m going to give you 
a beating vou won’t forget in a hurry.” 

And indeed I sliall remember the scene all my life. 

She took me into my father’s study, as it would be the most im- 
pressive setting and would allow her to show heiself the sole mistress 
of everything in it, m eluding me. 
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There was a crowd of people in the doorway, and I stood by the 
sofa, like a prisoner in the dock. She told me to confess everything. 
Confess what^ I knew nothing There was only a letler I bad hidden; 
I had not even gone to the rendezvous 

'T have two of Sasha’s letters,” she said, "and he will be punished 
like you ” 

"What two letters'^” 

She answered that Babushka hid found one where I bid hidden it, 
and that Nast) i, the cook’s daughter, hid given the other to her 
mistress instead of to me So the old gr indinother hid given me 
away ^ But I remembered it once that the poor ohl lady Ii ul ne vei been 
to school and could not read, so I forgave htr 1 1 oiild se c her standing 
by the door and sh iking lur he id 

"Ask forgiveness before everyone, oi )ou shill taste this whip ” 

I did not know whose forgiveness to ask, nor for what I hid done 
nothing wrong 1 looked hi i m the e)e and nnde no u ply 

Look at the impudent creature^ Whit msoleruc’ Undo vour 
drawers, pnnocss, and he down here*” 

"Aien’t you ishamed'^” 1 asked 

'That’s enough insolence, you wrctdi Ask forgiveness, quifklv, or 
look out for yourself*” 

I undid my drawers and took them down, still st iring her in the 
eye A lot I caud for all the otheis and for Sasha and the whole 
stufudness 

"One day jou’ll be soiiy for what you’re doing now If Papa 
knew ” 

"Oh, don’t worry 1 sh ill tell him ” 

"You can t( 11 him youi Ik s, but I can tell him a thing or two as well 
And one thing I’m sure of is that Pa])i v\on’t sui} a moment longer m 
this house when he knows Now, In at me d you want to ” 

I threw my self fice down and pulled up my skir I I was trembling all 
over, not at tin idea of the jiam, but with indignation Showing my 
behind was for me like putting out my tongue I should ha\f liked to 
shout to all those people how hei husband had humiliate il me for 
years. What were those letteis compared widi ihat'^ Where was the 
wrong ^ 

She struck me several times wJ* a Cossack whip, as hard as she 

could. 

*'Ask forgiveness! Ask forgiveness!” 
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I dW Jiot open my lips. I only wished my father had b^ett thei^ij 
perhaps J was paying for him, for she would never have dared to 
^venge herself on him. 

"That’s enough, Yelena Kirillovna. After all, she’s only a child,” 
said Sasha’s parents. "We’re sure she won’t do it again.” 

They all went away, the grandmother going last and looking at me 
pityingly. 

I got up and started putting my clothes in order. The tears of shame 
and fury, which I had held l)ack, now began to flow. 

"So you wouldn’t ask forgiveness, then? I don’t care about that: 
you didn’t look ]>articularly t)roud in that position. If you could have 
seen yourself with your behind in the air! A pity that Sasha who 
admires you so didn’t see you either.” 

And slie laughed evilly. 

"You’re an ugly, wicked woman,” I said, putting my hair to rights. 
"You can tell my father what you please, but let me tell you, if I told 
him I didn’t want to stay here any longer we should leave tomorrow. 
Do you hear? Tomorrow. And now g(*t out. This k my father’s 
room.” 

She did not quite know what I was talking about, but she felt I 
might say something to Father which would induce him to leave the 
house and she started weeping, which was the way in which her crises 
of sadistic madness always ended. She w^s the victim now, misunder- 
stood, whose devotion neither Father nor I a[)precicited. Poor man! 
If he knew what a snake he was nursing in his bosom ! She w\is choking 
with rage and im{)otence. I knew enough, even at my age, to see that 
she was dying of jealousy and humiliatif)n. Yes, indeed, I was paying 
for another’s sins. 

llie next day Father sent for me when I ( ame back from the lycee, 

"What’s going on, Manya?” he asked gently. 

I told him the whole story, and swore that I was innocent. 

He put his hand on my head and said: 

"If you really love me, you must try not to hurt me.” 

"Of course. Papa; but it’s not always easy to know what’s good and 
what’s bad.” 

The incident was closed. Father said w^e should go and stay for a 
short time at Lodz with my grandparents. Yelena Kirillovna was much 
grieved at this, but she made me some frocks with her own hands^ 
x^eeping all the time, and went so far as to say that she was sorry about 



tfie' famous beating (the second I had had in my life). Clearly she nhftf" 
Wnted me for an ally. 

♦ He * 

I continued to work at the academy, and at the lycee my pictures, 
shown at an exhibiUon of children’s work, were much talked of. One 
day Father showed me an article in a new&paf)er ~ with a laugh, but I 
could see how pleased he was - which spoke of an excellent twelve- 
year-old artist, Marie Stebclska, who possessed a lively imagination 
and genuine talent: it was to be hoped that she would beeomc a real 
artist. 

"I shall show them this article at Lodz,” said Father. 

The director and some of the professors were always asking me how 
I did my work, and why my drawings were often so morbid. Monsters, 
devils and corpses were conlinually turning up in them. One of these 
drawings, I remember, showed a witches’ sabbat in a forest, with 
tall trees all round. All kinds of monsters hung swinging from 
the branches, and a mad faiandole of witches and devils stretched out 
through the clearing. Lidortunately, among the characters our direc- 
tress could be ])lainly recognized in a thin, dry woman who was 
dancing and kicking up her lleshles^ legs, and our director, a gross 
German, was there, disguised as a cor[)ulent de\il accom])anied by a 
little naked girl (liis daughter); and our professor of Russian literature 
and all our other masters, sucked into the infernal round. I had not 
noticed anything, myself, to Ijegin with, but, when I hung the drawing 
on the wall the likenesses sprang out in the fuU truth of caricature. 
Some of my subjects took it well, the director a” mg others; but not 
the directress, and my professor of literature wanted to know why I 
had done it. I answered that I had been much influenced, in a general 
way, by Gogol, Pushkin and the tellers of lolk-lales, and that the 
characters had gushed from me independently of my will and with no 
feeling of malice : my father appeared in the farandole, astride a broom, 
and I was perched in a tree, decked with a long tail. 

The drawing w^as an instant success, and everyone began to take an 
, interest in my work. It seemed that art was to be my true career. 

It was at the academy that I saw nude models lor the first lime, men 
and women. Alas, I was not allow^ed to work directly from the life; I 
had to begin with plaster easts, lii^e anyone else. I protested: there 
'^Were as many plaster models as I wanted at the lycee; what interested 
was drawing from life. I straight away asked the Golovashkin girls 
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to pose for me, and I did a nude torso of Kolya, too. I exhibited this 
collection of drawings, and you should have heard the exclamations. 
And where had I found tlie models for these nudes ^ 

The consequence was lhal, at my director’s request, I was allowed to 
work from the life at the academy What joy and satisfaction I found 
in this work* I am sure it saved me from neurasthenia, perhaps, even, 
at certain moments, from hysterical dementia UnfoiLunaiely, thank& 
to my anxiety over my father and my own attitude both towards him 
and tow irds the Oolo\as}ikm family, my other work went from bad to 
worse, except for the subjects I liked - literature, geograjihy and 
history 

The pope would ask ''Who was Jesus Christ*^ Stcbelska, you 
answei ” 

I would answer something or other, mangling what one of my 
neighbours j^rompted me with, for I had been driwing, of course. 

"Jesus ( hrist wa^ a Christian ” 

"Very good Come out here, my girl*” 

And he would send me behind the blackboird, and I would diaw 
with chalk on the baik of it a picture in which Death and the Devil 
most oftt n made then apjicarance At the end of the li s^on he would 
tell me to turn the boaid round and show what I hid been doing 

"\ ou’re quite irrational even diabolic il,” he toj^ mt oil’ll need 
a long spoon, you know ” 

He was still muttering a> he went out, but he added none the less. 

"Still, you can chaw . Work* Go on woiking*” 

It will show my innocence and ignorance at tins lime when I say 
that just as we were leaving for Lodz Yelena Kirillovna whispered to 
me "Jell youi fathc r to buy me a baby in l^oland Jbty say theic are 
such pictty ones, all pink, witli fan hair Ihre tluy’ic all dark Don’t 
forget ” 

I was cnclianted with the idea, but Father laughed a good deal when 
I told him 1 expect he was surprised at my naivety m some things 
when 111 others I was so well mlormcd In fact, at bottom, I was quite 
pure, and felt no attraction to either men or boys. 




WHEN WE CAME BACK FROM POLAND WE FOUND THE GOLOVASH- 
kins in a different house. Besides this there were other changes: they' 
had fewer visitors, and the gaiety of the first years had waned. I 
noticed that Yelena Kirillovna was wearing more ample frocks, and 
one day she said to me: 

''I think I shall soon be buying a baby.” 

Kolya said I must be an awful fool if I believed fairy-tales like that. 

'*Do you really not know how babies come into the world?” 

"No.” 

"Where do you think they come out, then? By the ear, or through 
the leg?” 

I hankered to know; but, while I wished to know^ tlie truth, I was 
revolted by the vulgarity of the boy’s expression. 

"Are you sure that you know?” I retorted. 

"You’ve seen a eoek mount a hen, haven’t you, stupid? And a tom- 
cat and a she-cat? And two dogs stuck togelluT? That’s w^hen they’re 
making love. And then the child comes out, like an egg out of the 
backside of a 4ien. . . . You! I know of that business about your love- 
letters from Sasha: 1 think you’re just sly.” 

I was amazed and revolted by this explanation of conception and 
birth. I might have read a lot, but .it twelve I was still very ignorant. 
After this conversation I searched Father’s library till I found a big 
book, about motliers and babies, with fine, coloured pictures, which 
told the whole story, from the little chick in the egg to the child’s 
sojourn in its mother’s womb. I devoured it greedily, but a false 
modesty prevented iiiy asking Father about it, o anyone else. Little 
by little I managed to iliseiilangle things for myseJ and realized that it 
was rieitlier vulgar nor l)rutish, as Kolya’s words might ha\c made me 
believe. There were moments, lliough, when my reading convinced 
me that a man and a woman could not love each other excet)t as the 
animals do, and that always knocked me flat. In my despair I clung to 
the talc, the lie, that said that children grew out of a cabbage, a flower, 
or were placed on the roofs by storks, or even that they came out by 
the navel or the leg, as Babuslika told us one day. 
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FIVE YEARS PASSEt) AND WHEN I WAS SIXTEEN OR SEVENTEEN 
I Started going out in the evenings, and Father, although he did not, 
or would not, realize that I was growing up, did his best to introduce 
me to Georgian society, which I found so banal I hat I wondered he 
could stand it. He himself was so exhausted by his work, by malaria 
and by the severe piles he suffered from, that I >aw it was my duty to 
look after him. Unlike Zhenya and Yuliya Golova^hkin, who talked of 
nothing else, I had no thought of marriage, either then or later: I 
would ^vork; I would be an artist. 

I was once chaffed for wearing a red frock, and called a revolution- 
ary, and indeed there were many revolutionary stirrings and strikes in 
Tiflis at this time. When the grownups were out or busy, Zhenya 
Golovashkin, now a schoolmistress, used to entertain nihilists and 
people who w^ere going itti v narod (to help to educate the people). I 
went to her evening gatherings too, until Father begged me for his 
sake to keep away from the Reds. There were terrifying riots between 
Armenians and Tatars; Marxist proj)aganda was spreading in the 
barracks; caches of rifles or explosives might be discovered anywhere. 

One day, when I was returning from the /yree and was waiting for 
the front door to be opened, a man a})peared close by me, followed at 
once by another, ddiey were talking in the native rlialect, but I could 
see from the look of them that they were tlireatoning each other: 
guttural cries, livid faces, eyes starting out of their sockets, they were 
the picture of fivry. I was riveted to the spot and could not move. One 
of them drew his dagger and plunged it into the belly of the other: I 
distinctly saw him turn the weaj)Oii in the wound, and then snatch it 
out, bringing after it a gush of blood and a lump of intestines. The 
frightful, raucous cry of the other made me shut my eyes, and I 
thought I should collapse on the ground beside him, but the door 
suddenly opened, a hand caught hold of me and I found myself in 
the vestibule. Before the door was shut I had time to see the murderer 
running away. 

My father, from the balcony, had seen me arrive, and seen the two 
men quarrelling. He had come down four stairs at a time to open the 
door. ... I had a terrible fit of w^eepiiig: it was tlie first time I had seen 
a man killed. 

During these troubled years young people began to emancipate 
themselves. Some people worked for the development of the revolu^ 
tionary movement, which was spreading everywhere; others used tfaeil 



new liberty to enjoy life more fully. I was seventeen when I first 
of the League of Free Love. People gave cries of \ntuous indignation aa 
they told how there were several of these leagues in 1 iflis already, 
regular debauchery clubs, ii was said 1 licre had hern scandals which 
had compromised girls who were uinlcr age, students, who had been 
caught by night in the com[)any of men en of officers of high rank. 
The police di'^covcred these rendezvous, and the ])n ->s announced at 
once that so-and so had been in such and-such a place on a certain 
night Some student^ were expellc d, but young peojile art alwa)s the 
same* forbid the fiiiit and the) insh to juck il 1 knew some young 
girls of good faniil), a geneial’s d lughtei among llu m, who boasted of 
belonging to these Le igiic s In Pii is, the ) snd, all this was apparently 
quite naluial, and m Mo'^cow people wcic ge tt mg used to it, it was only m 
aproviiH lal hole like 1 illi^- that people r use d sue h a clamour for nothing. 

I thought myself that there was no liarin in liee love, pioMcled there 
wa" nothing to hide oi to leai Unfortunitc ly, m)stei) and deeeit were 
everywhcic \oung and old "'gentle me n” deluded )oung gnls, geit 
them with ddld and gave iheiii diseases I le member the ease of a 
girl’s hurniiig the foetus in the livUorv of m) college lihrar) Ihe 
scandal was hiisht d up, hut the )e)ung lady was idvc d to leaN e the Olga 
Fedorovna Colh gc at one t such a blot i ould he ne uher tolerated nor 
glossed oven, for leu of contagion Poor giil I do not know what 
became of he r 1 was told at the time that she had pursued her career 
in the bosom of ihe I e ague of 1 le e Love. 

By this tmu I w is quite famous at my tollegc lor the portraits I 
executed with pe ncil or brush. I was no longer at id e hild, and I was 
determined, c osi what it might to finish with mv classes m the follow- 
ing year, whe n 1 would be e ighlctn, and go to study painting seiiously 
in Moscow - and stdl moic to get aw a) iiorn th( Goloaaslikins, for 
Yelena Kirillovna made su< h i eontiiuial hullaballoo about ihe house 
that, as the cxaminalions chew near, her daughters and I were diiven 
to go and woik at tlie house'? ol friends ’VI hen classes were over, and 
after dmiitr, I used to go to the hou^e of Elia, the daughter ol General 
Tarakanov, where a small group of us used to meet to work, and then 
I would go home and try to work for part of the night 

I knew that Yelena Kirillovna was very superstitious there were in 
the yard two pits like oubliettes, and when they had been opened up 
qh^ day by workmen we had found an iron ring in the wall of one, 
fwith a great chain, and some bones scattered about Father said that 
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perhaps some rich Georgian or Turk had had a house where ours was 
and had kept prisoners in the oubliettes^ or an adulterous wife, or 
some poor girl who had gone wrong. At all events, I took a skull 
that was there and j)ul it on my desk. I had no inoie trouble with 
Yelena Kirillovna after that, althougli slu‘ did say that I was bringing 
bad luck on the house. She said the same about an owl that Father 
had caught and ke])t in a big cage on the balcony. The bird’s lioots 
made me jump, and so got on my nerves that one night I opened the 
cage and let it fly away. Father was not particularly jjlcased, but Yelena 
KirilloMia was delighted. 

i|c 

In order to relax somewhat from the exhausting pret)araLion for our 
examinations Elia and T had decided to take secret lessons e\e‘ry day in 
cycling, and we found by chance a fellow who consented to show us 
how. He lived behind an old cemetery, disused for cpiite hlty years. 
The tombs with their painte<l tombstones had gTaduall> sunk into the 
ground, and weeds and wild flowers had spread all o\er them. In the 
distance one could sei* tlu' Kura, the mountains, 1 iflis afid ils suburbs. 
I do not remember how we discovered this man, who dressed like a 
kinto, an ajiache, in a black jacket, very tight round the waist and with 
wrinkled shirts, lull, black Tuikish trousers gathered at I he ankles, 
flat, supple kid-skin shoes and a little black ca^) tierched lather to one 
side ol his skull, flis face was broad and rubicund, his eyes crafty and 
smiling and his nose red and lather clammy. 

So for a month we went to him for an hour a day, riding round on a 
track that he had improvised for us. It all went off very well. At first 
the fellow tried to joke with us, and he must have thought we looked 
odd in our college uniforms: a maroon frock caught in at the waist, 
skirt wide and rather long, a blouse and a little li])j)et and white collar 
and cuffs. He did not understand wdiat sort of girls we could be, and 
he even tried vaguely to j)at our behinds while he was holding the 
saddle of the bicycle with his huge paws; but we put a stop to that at 
once by telling him that our fathers were a general and an inspector of 
waters and forests. He took off his ca}> and made us a comic bow, and 
after that he did not dream of touching us again. 

At our last lesson we wanted to give our friends a surprise, so we 
invited them to meet us near the old cemetery. The boys were greatly 
intrigued by this rendezvous, thinking that it was a curious idea to go 
80 far to such a lonely place : it was dangerous, they said. 
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There was a pretty unpleasant surprise waiting for us, too. Our 
instructor also had invited some friends and we found a gang of men 
lying in the grass all round our track. They began laughing among 
themselves as they watched us pass quite close to lliem on our bicycles. 
In spite of all our efforts to pull them down over our knees, our skirts 
flew up, exposing the calf and sometimes even part of the thigh. I heard 
them exclaim in (ieorgian: 

'T’d like to have that one, all right: she’s got good thighs and good 
calves.” 

"No: the other one for me. She’s got good, plump breasts and 
rump.” 

And they sang: 

No, I don’t want to eat sunflower seeds: 

Wlmi I uant is lo kiss Sonuhka; 

No, I don’t ivant to go to the boozing haunts. 

What / uant is a good, fat girl to clasp. 

— in Georgian, ol course, it was \eiy funny, and I translated to Elia as 
it went on, and suggest'd that we should not slop riding jound till 
the boys arri\ed. 

"Get down, little ladies,” called our instructor, making signals at us. 
"We’ll drink to your health. My friends think you ride like cham- 
pions.” 

"What if the boys don’t come?” we asked each other. 

"Oh,” I said, "we’ll throw the bicycles into the raxine; they’ll run 
to find them, and meanwhile we’l! run oil at full oeed.” 

13ut the live boys suddenly turned up, amazed U see us riding round 
as fast as we* could, surrounded by a small group of kintos lounging in 
the grass, following us with their eyes and laughing and gesticulating. 

"A surprise: 1 should think so!” ciied the boys. "Who are these 
sinister Romeos that are keeping you company?” 

"Thai’s just it. Come neaier and get us out of this!” 

They came uj): there were two or three splendid athletes among 
them. 

"Above all be polite: don’t say anything,’' 1 protested as I saw them 
adjust their belts and put on a provocative air. 

Then, wheeling our bicycles, wt came back to find our man, with 
the money for our lessons in our hands. 

"No, young ladies, certainly not,” said the instructor. "The pleasure 
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and the honour have been all mine. And why shouldn’t these young 
gentlemen come too and do some pedalling? Au revoir: a pity you’re 
going already.” 

So the guv’nor thanked us, perhaps in the hope of remaining on 
good terms with us and our friends. Embarrassed but pleased, we 
were about to go away - or rather escape - when one of the boys took 
our money and went back to the instructor. He shoved the coins into 
his hand and said: "Come on, no nonsense. Drink a glass to the 
health of these ladies and to their success in their exams. They do 
really ride very well. Bravo for you!” 

He came back to us and said, "It’s infinitely better like that. Every- 
body’s pleased.” 

But we had hardly left our velodrome when the boys gave us a 
wigging: 

"Do you know you might very well have got yourselves raped or 
murdered'^ That fellow’s a complete blackguard: he keeps a house 
full of tarts on the banks of the Veri. My God, you’ve had a lucky 
escape, thanks to us.” 

A dispute followed, but facts were facts: we could ride a bicycle, 
and our falheis might be prepared to buy us one. 

I went home with Kolya, and at supper he told the whole story, 
although I had begged him to keep our adventure to Inmself. The 
family shrieked, but Yelena Kirillovna’s noise drowned all the rest. 

"What have I always said? Look at her, the saint. Wasn’t I right to 
say that she was depraved and would come to a bad end? Going off 
alone to vi&it apaches m houses frequented by abandoned women: 
that’s a good sign! What will your poor father say?” 

Poor Papa! I could not warn him, for he was away. On the next day, 
taking advantage of my being at college, that woman gave him her 
version of the business as soon as he came back. W hen I returned from 
my classes Father asked me what had happened. I answered gaily that 
Elia and I had wanted to give our papas a big surprise, and had learned 
to ride a bicycle m a very short time, but that we had never suspected 
that we were in danger. 

Papa was silent for a moment, then he said: 

"Your friend’s father did not know either?” 

"Of course not, papochka. No one knew anything. That was the 
surprise.” ' 

"You’re brave, both of you, but, to tell the truth, you need watchings 
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Have you forgotten the story of Mile Klaus? What’s the good of chuck** 
ing yourself into the wolf’s mouth? Have you ever thought what it 
would be Uke if you came to real harm? Ty glupenkaya (little fool)!” 

That is how my father scolded me. I thought he was very sweet, and 
I could not help shivering when I thought of the "'real harm” that had 
come to my schoolmate Marusya, the daughter of the director. 

She was two years older than I and engaged to be married. One 
afternoon, just at five o’clock, she, her young man and two other 
students had taken a fancy to going for a walk along the Grand 
Georgian Strategic Highway. Leaving the town they liad gone on into the 
open country, over hills, gardens and fields. They had not gone very 
far when four or five kintos, who t'ame up to them as if to start a con- 
versation, threw themselves upon the hoys, lied them up and half 
stunned them, and then raped the giil lieforc their eyes. Some pea- 
sants w^ho were driving along the road in their arba came upon this 
siprht: the young men bound and black and blue with liruises, 
and the girl half naked and in a faint. An atrocious ordtal for Marusya 
and her famil^^! My friend fell ill: her father and mother took her to 
Europe, where she died. 1 saw the director when he returned : he was so 
changed that it was painful to look at him. Not long afterwards he left 
the college : his grief had been too much for him and he had fallen ill 
in his turn. 

Because of incidents of lliis sort young peojile were forbidden to go 
out of the town after ten o’clock in the evening. 



ON THE DAY WHEN WE WERE GIVEN OUR DIPLOMAS, AT THE 
end of the course, I was so terribly afraid I had failed (because of the 
wretched life I had been living at home) that my heart felt tight and 
my legs seemed to be made of cotton wool. At last I heai d the directress 
say: 

'^Stebelska: come up, child, and get your diploma. You should feel 
very happy. It has been a hard year for you, but now at last you are 
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free to go away and devote yourself to your beloved painting. I wish 
you^good fortune with all my heart. DonH forget the college or our 
advice to you : we shall not forget you, and your drawings will remind 
us of you.” 

I took my diploma with trembling hands. The directress went away, 
and we began to say goodbye - to the schoolrooms where we had spent 
so many years, to the professors who had seen us change from children 
into young women, to our instructors good and bad, to all of it; and 
we realized then that the finest years of our youth were over. We were 
ready to entei life, as they say: but were we? We knew enough his- 
tory, geograpliy, algebra, physics and chemistry to pass an examina- 
tion; but life: what did we know about that? 

Before I left the room I had a look at my diphima, .ind I was 
astonished: it was made out in the name of Marya Vorobeva - no 
mention of Stebelska. I ran to my instructresb and sliowed it to 
her. 

"It’s not my diploma, Madame. There’s been a mistake and they’ve 
gi\en me someone clse’s.” 

"Yes, it is your diploma, Stebelska. Go and find your father: he’ll 
explain it all. Off you go, and good link.’' 

Slic shook my hand affectionately, and I rushed home', k\l^ ing all 
my schoolmates there, without telling them of the shock J had had. 

For once I found Father at home: perhaps he was 'Waiting for 
me. 

"Well ryhka, finishe'd? Or are they kee])ing you at tlie college 
because they love you so?” 

"Listen, Papa,” I answered: "F^e been given a (‘ertificate with the 
name of Marya Vorobeva. I don’t know the name. I thought there 
had been a mistake and tried to refuse it. I was told you’d explain it all. 
I think the time has come to tell me the truth.” 

Tears were streaming down my cheeks into my mouth, and I could 
taste the bitterness of them. Father looked at me for a moment, and 
then took me in his arms, pressing my head to hi chest; and he 
started to weep, too. It was the first time this had hapiieiied before me, 
and I was completely shaken. 

I clung to him, crying my eyes out. I thought of my botched and 
tarnished childhood, of all the things I had had to keep to myself that 
he might not be hurt: and now I must leave him, go away and learn to 
work. I was frightened of leaving him, without me, in a house where I 
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was afraid of everything, afraid even of being alone in his room. Why? 
Why was I afraid of his empty room? Had I perhaps a presentiment of 
his tragic end? 

Of course there were those frightful words that Yelena Kirillovna 
had more tlian once tlirown in my face: 

'Tou’re not his daughter. lie picked you out of the mud of the 
gutter; and when the time comes he’ll make you his mistress. Oh, yes, 
all very well for you to climb on to his knee and cuddle u[) to him and 
let him see you naked . . . your mother was a Jewess: not even an 
artist but a whore: that’s what she was. You make me sick.” 

I had never told Father a word of this, but the fact was tliat I did 
not sit on his knee so confidently, and I was afraid of kissing him, even 
before other people - afraid, too, that he might give himself away by 
some indecent action. That woman had made me lose confidence in the 
only being wJio was dear to me, and had ruined the regard I had for 
m) self. 

That IS wIj)' i was crying my e)ea out, and Father cried because he 
knew he was guilty, and thought he could not gi\(' me the protection 
he owed im*. lie vvejit also l)ccau'-e I was his natural daughter, as he 
finally admit led to me. 

'Tasten, darling: if you were converted to Catholicism I could 
acknowledge you and adopt you. You would be my heir: everything 
could still bi‘ j)nt riglil. J'hink it over.” 

So I was not like other children. I was the fruit of adultery. Perliaps 
my mollier was a Jewish artFt, comerted to Christianity and married 
to a Russian. M) lather ha<l never heen married to m> real mother, 
whom he had known, and her husliand, Alevandcr Vorobev, at 
Cheboksary; and 1 was of the Russian Orthodox religion from birth. 
The result of this imbroglio was that my father had been unable to 
give me bis name, which was as serinus for him as for me; but he had 
taken me with him, and had married another woman to give me a 
mother. On m\ side I had grown up in ignorance of it all - or almost, 
for it will be i emcinbered that Yelena Kirillovuia, in her fits of spiteful- 
ness, often called me '"bastard”, ’'Jewisli whore’s daughter’*, '*girl 
who’ll end up in a gutter”, "dirty little biteh ’ and so on. 

Cowering in Father’s arms I wept with him over our cowardliness 
and our unhappiness. All my illusions had vanished, and I had nothing 
left but hope for the future : I cannot say that I looked forward to it 
with joy. 





^ I thought things over, and concluded that to change my religion/m/ 
the hope of a legacy would be ugly and mercenary: I should lose tny 
pride in myself and my father’s affection : so, wishing to prove my dis-^ 
interested affection for him, I refused. 
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FATHER TOLD ME THAT AFTER THE HOLIDAYS I SHOULD BE 
leaving for Moscow: he would take me there himself, see me settled in 
and put me under the protection of his brother, Anton Slebelsky, who 
was the head of a factory making central-heating appliances, tlie first 
in Russia. Being sure, then, that my departure for Moscow was abso- 
lutely decided on, and that in two or three months I should be setting 
off with Father on the grand expedition, I gave a somewhat free rein to 
my impulses and feelings. 

Among the students, officers and young Georgians wlio formed 
Zhenya's little ''court” there was a boy, a student at Moscow Uni- 
versity, who was already rather a friend of mine. He^as a prince, a 
genuine descendant of the la^t kings of Georgia. Nobility and breeding 
could be seen in his tall stature, his walk, the w^ay he carried his head, 
his behaviour and his manners. His father, Prince Amilashvari, be- 
longed to a family tliat had grown poorer and poorer till it was ruined. 
All he had left was a few houses in the country, a little arable land and 
some vines, worked by a few dozen peasants, a scanty herd of cows, a 
hundred sheep, perhaps . . . nothing, in fact, compared with their 
former riches. 

I did not know his parents, who lived in seclusion in the country, 
but 1 knew his uncle, a handsome man always soberly and elegantly 
dressed in a black cherLeska. Zhenya, in fact, after being in love with 
the nephew, Kliosro, or Kay, or Kay Khosro, had been smitten by the 
uncle, and indulged a dream of becoming a princess, like her sister, 
Sonya; which induced her to bequeath me young Prince Amilashvari, 
who was younger than she was. ^ 

'' For some years, to tell the truth, we had blushed when we looked Itt 



eact 6ther, teased each other and argued, all proofs of a growing love, 

, still utterly innocent. One day he sent me a little note in which he 
declared that he loved me all too dearly, that he must have an answer at 
once, or he would not leave our house. I was working in my father’s 
room, and Raissa brought me the message hidden in a book. I was in 
raptures at his passionate words, and so happy to know that someone 
besides my father really loved me. Yet I did not answer. I remembered 
the lesson I had been gi\en by Mine Golo\dshkin all those year-) before, 
by which my self-esteem had been so wounded; moreo\er, I was still 
spied on, and everything I did was reported to Father. Next day Kay 
was wailing for me at the corner of the a\enue, and witli a })ale face 
asked why I had not replied or even come into the drawing room to say 
goodnight to him. 

"Yes, of course,” I said. "I love you, loo but what tlien^ It doesn’t 
get us very far. We’re not free yet and above all we’re too voung Let ’s 
wait till we’ve finished oui studies, and then go m for lo\ing jiroperly. 

. . . That will give you time to see whether you still love me, and then 
we can talk about it again,” 1 added hypocri lie ally. 

"What cynicism, Manya^” he cued "Is it reall} you talking like 
this? You who were always all flash and flame 

"If I used all my flash and flame to fall in lo\e with a boy who’s 
always hidden away among girls’ skirts, that’d be a pretty bad look- 
out. It’s true I’m heart-whole at the moment; but, if wc amused our- 
selves by going in for loving more seriously we should hurt ourselves 
for nothing. I love you. at least I’m afraid I do; but go on leaving me 
alone ; don’t rush me. bpend your lime with other girls : I ouldn’t care 
less.” 

This was not true 1 loved him an<l I was jealou-> of Zhenya, but I 
would not have admitted it foi the world I do not know how I could 
argue (if that is the word) m this way, when I was ( eitaiii I loved him - 
was even painfully m love. I was already playing the feminine comedy 
that one learns in one’s cradle. 

We met nearly every evening, at home or among other students, 
boys and girls; we played the conventional -'OCiety games, and we had 
a good time. We launched into grand disputes about one book or 
another, or such-and-such a Russian or foreign wiitci. and we talked 
politics. We were all between seventeen aiid twentv. Kay and I talked 
no more about love, but we exchanged glances and sometimes we 
I walked hand in hand, oui fingers trembling; and if we started talking 
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dur voices shook with restrained passion. When he learned that I was 
to leave for Moscow, he said we should certainly have an opportunity 
to see eacli other again there, and that ^ve should feel freer. lie was 
interested in my work and my future, although he was always teasing 
me and saying that as soon as I was free I should go giddy and fall into 
the arms of the first cad to come along who could (alk love better than 
he could. 

Before he left for Moscow I asked him to come to ^ee me hy himself. 
We sat or the sofa in the drawing loom and it was quite dark; only 
the sound of voices came to us through the dining-room door, which 
was open. Tliere, foi the first time, I asked him to kiss me. 1 bad a 
fearful headache, after a dispute witli Yelena Kirillovna and her 
daughters; Father was away from Tiflis, and I fell lonely and miserable. 
... He kissed me as hard as he could; lus lips were dry, and liis voice 
shook as he said: 

"Wicked Manya! I’ve been waiting for that kiss tliree years. But 
now^ I am holding you. I shall go to Moscow ahead of you; but that 
doesn’t matter, since you’ll be going with youi father. Au revoir^ tlum. 
Till Moscow. Be good, sorceress!” And after that fiisi kiss he went away. 

One day Yelena Kirillovna asked me to go into town with her. She 
went every month to see the Molokans, a queer sec t who livc'd m a 
suburb of Tiflis: we were to letch a phial of elivii loi Father. The 
Molokan men and women used to wash theii laces with row’s urine, 
and they were famous for the whiteness of their skin and the beauty 
of iht ir hair. (It was parafiin that iJiey used for then hair ) Ap])arpnt]y 
they knew secret remedies for curing lemale ailments and high fe\ers. 
This was not the first time I liad gone with Yc'hiia Kirillovna and 
brought back an elixir for the malaria. Father swore liy hell and all the 
saints when he drank the mixture. I tasted it once, to please him, and 
at once spat out the spoonful I had taken: it was so hitter that you 
needed real faitli to swallow it. 

Sometimes my father was quickly cured after swallc:)wing one or two 
phials of this bitter stuff. One day I asked Yelena Kirillovna wliat the 
liquid was composed of, and she answered with a laugh that, if my 
father knew, he would refuse to lake even one diop. I alrc'ady knew of 
a miraculous ointment for eczema that the Tatais made. My father 
suffered from eczema; it was partly all the game he ate, and partly 
contact with the natives who, in Russia and in the Caucasus, suffered a 
good deal from diseases of the skin. Father caught it, and his hands, 



foce atnd legs were soon covered with eczema. I think he had a form of 
nettle-rash, too: his liver was extremely tired. Anyhow, this evil- 
smelling ointment removed all the impurities and left his skin smooth 
and white. I had heard Falher say that it was chiefly composed of a 
substance obtained from the droppings offu^^^s and dog'j. This whitish 
stuff, mixed with a greasy medium when the droppings began to dry, 
could cure pimples and ac ne. Father knew the skill of the Tatars and 
mountain folk in miraculous cures, and in this sj)here he extended to 
Yelena Kirillovna (he confidence he had in them; at her advice he 
would swallow sik li-and-'«uch a quantity of liquid, convinced each 
time tliat he was well on tlie way to being cured. He was better for a 
few days; then he was so ill that he had to take to his bed. During the 
last years ol our life together I knew that he suffered horrildy from 
haemorrhoids, and sometimes lo^t a terrifying quantity of blood. His 
life ebbed away with tli(‘ blood. Each time, when he could stand on his 
feet again and left 1 iflis on a tour of inspection, he looked like Lazarus 
raised from the dead. There was a great doctor I advised him to see, 
but in vain. • 

^'Bah!” li(‘ answered. know him : lie’s a charlatan. He’ll forbid me 
to eat, to drink, to smoke, to v\ork - and how shall we live then, eh?” 

It was only now that I saw my lathei’s Lraged> cleaily and under- 
stood the cause of his sickness; he was sucked dry. A seciet malady 
was undermining him, giuAving his stieiiglh awav and he let things 
go; for when a doctor suggested operating on him he always refused. 
If he had been living at this time in Poland or France oi Germany, 
perhaps he could have been operated on properly; biV at Tiflis he 
lacked the necessary confideiue and courage; all doctois, to him, were 
frauds and charlatans. 


20 


I SHALL ALWAYS REMEMBER ONE EASTER EVE, WHEN FATHER 
had given me some money to buy roscs for Yelena Kirillovna. I 
ordered a big basket of red roses, and they were delivered at the house 
during the morning. I told Yelena Kirillovna that they were an Easter 
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^present from Father, but it was one of her bad days and she y)id lidt 
answer. 

With us Russians Easter Day was a very important feast day. Eggs 
were dyed in different colours (and I would draw designs on them), 
and kulichi were made - buns of sweetened flour, with saffron to ' 
stimulate the taste. We stayed up all night to keep an eye on the 
kulichi in the oven. (At home there were always eight or ten, of all 
sizes, and if they did not rise properly it was a real catastrophe: we 
thought that that year’s Easter had been a failure.) Great quantities of 
white cheese were used to make a pyramidal paskha, stuffed with dried 
raisins and almonds, the top of which was decorated with preserved 
fruits and surmounted by a cross. The kulichi were sprayed with 
melted sugar, which made patterns in caramel and the letters XB, a 
Russian cipher meaning ''Christ is risen”. The table was generally 
laden with a sucking f)ig, a turkey, ducks, chickens, a great ham, roast 
meats, a leg of lamb and every kind of zakuski^ ornamented with 
many-coloured ribbons and paper frills. Of course the kulichi and the 
paskha had the place of honour, enthroned among the flowers and 
bottles of wine and vodka. 

At midnight everybody went to the Russian church - usually the 
college chapel for us - the grownups dressed with the greatest ele- 
gance. Father looked splendid in his full-dress unifor^, holding him- 
self stiff and upright in spite of his fatigue. I was to carry a big candle, 
like the others following in the procession behind the popes in their 
white and gold; then came the girls in the choir. The procession made 
the circuit of the college, singing canticles, and bearing icons and the 
cross, to stop in front of the closed door of the chapel, where there was 
more singing. Each year I shivered when the moment came for the 
folding doors to be opened: it felt as though we were waiting for a 
miracle to happen. When the door was opened the pope intoned: 
"Christ is risen from among the dead,” and all was brightness and joy. 
How I loved that moment: all evil seemed to disappear, and I threw 
my heart wide open to the infinity of forgiveness and love. When the 
mass was over everyone filed past the pope and kissed his hand; he 
kissed us, saying, "Christ is risen,” and we answered : "Christ is risen 
indeed,” and kissed each other. In the streets poor people and soldiers . 
asked for the holy kiss and no one might refuse : it was as though God 
Himself had asked it of you, to give it back to the poor at once. Mean* t 
while the pope was blessing all the kulichi and paskhi that had beeil 



UrdUght to him; and then everyone went home to have some refresh*^ 
'ment. 

On the morning of the next day friends and acquaintances began to 
arrive, and the landlord, employees, chiefs of offices and even poor 
people, to drink a glass and take a bite. Eventually all these visitors 
went away, shaky on their legs, top hats somewhat askew, and laughing 
boisterously. After drinking from morning to evening - vodka, liqueurs 
sweet wines and so on - of course it was not easy to keep one’s equi- 
librium. It was frightening, the amount people could eat and drink. 
As for me, I usually had a wonderful time, and after giving and receiv- 
ing presents I would go to the theatre or the circus. 

But the Easter Eve of which I spoke - my last - was rather tragic for 
Father and me. I thought Mme Golovashkin wore an odd scowl after 
I gave her the roses I had chosen for her (it was the fir^t time that 
Father had not undertaken it himself). Everyone was putting the last 
touches to the Easter table when Yelena Kirillovna suddenly appeared 
with an opened box of caviare and said to me: '"You can have some 
with your father; 1 believe it’s excellent.” It is true wc were both very 
fond of caviare - especially the pressed black sort; so 1 took the box 
and three spoons and some slices of bread and butter, and called 
Raissa to come and have a feast with us in Father’s room. 

*'No, not Raissa,” lier mother exclaimed, *'She can’t eat it: it gives 
her acne. It’s for you and your papa.” 

I went to fjnd Father, and we sat dowm and began to sw^allow the 
delicious stuff gi'eedily. Father did not eat much, but gave me the job 
of finishing the box. Not long afterwards I began to feel uch pains in 
my stomach that I rolled about on the bed and on tlie flooi . I was given 
coffee and I vomited it up - vomite<l as though I was going to empty 
out all my inw^ards. I lieard them say that my father was ill too. I 
wanted to sec liim, but I had not the strength to drag niybclf to where 
he was. I could no longer stand up. 

”A doctor, quickly!” cried M. Golovashkin. '*She must be taken to 
hospital at once.” 

A cab was fetched and I was hoisted inside. Yelena Kirillovna sat 
beside me and held me round the waist. At the hospital they washed 
out my stomach - horribly painful; I was only half (onscious, and 
believed I was at the point of death, and I did not care a bit. I could 
understand what was being said near me, however. 

**How sad,” said a voice. **So young, and tries to commit 
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fui o^use die was in love and her parents scolded 

Tor Mme Golovashkin had had the gall to tell the doctor this fairy- 
tale. She took care to say nothing about the caviare she had given us, 
which she might well have poisoned. 

After some hours, when I felt that my spirits were somewhat 
restored, I was taken home in an ambulance. I made my wav to Father’s 
room, where I found him in bed, yellow and inotionlcbs, looking like 


a corpse, but he opened his eyes, smiled at me ami said; 

''Better now, rybka; hetlci now.” 

"Why don't you go to the hospital too? It would cure you. You 
should have your stomach waslieJ out.” 

"I’ve had it. My doctor came. I’m better, I tell you. What about 
you?” 

I said I wanted to lie down so as to be able to be on my ieet for the 
midnight mass. 

"Yes,” he said, "that’s the thing. We shall be able to go, in spite of 
everything, and give thanks to God. We jolly nearly kicked the bucket 
after that damned ca\iare.” 

"It’s lucky Raissa didn’t have any,” I said. "Yelena Kirillovna was 
quite right to stop her.” 

When we set out we looked like two corj)ses vv^ki?ig, suddenly 
shrunk - deflated, as it were - and pale yellow, hke wax. 

When we arrived at the college in our cab, and f)eopl(' iiotued that 
we were ill, everyone hurried to offer us chairs, which is most excep- 
tional. Father refused, and insisted on standing, as is (‘ustomary; I 
knelt and thanked Heaven for preserving my lather alive. People 
whispered round us, and after mass professois, mistiesses, fiiends ~ 
they all surrounded us, kissing me and asking gently whether I felt 
better, for the news of our strange accident had already spread. 
Yelena Kirillovna was all honey and devotion. She excused Jierself to 
us for her caviare’s not having been completely fresh. 

In the end we all did our best to forget what had happened, as we 
had to, if we were to go on living there. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


My departure for Moscow was being continually put off because my 
father was not well. (He was losing so much blood that he was forced 
to wear a sanitary towel, like a woman.) One day I went into the kitcheli 
after dinner to fetch his coffee from Tanya, the cook. 
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Tejl me, baryshnya (Miss) : is it true you’re leaving us in a few day^? 
Are you going to leave your papa all alone?” 

”He’s coming with me though. Of course he’ll come back here 
afterwards.” 

"Don’t leave him, Miss. I tell you, I beg you not to leave your 
papa.” 

Her voice began to tremble and her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

"Come now, Tanya,” I said. "What is it? Dear Tanya, what’s 
happened to )ou?” 

"Listen,” she whi^j)etcd very ha^til), evidently afraid that Yelena 
Kirillovna would ajipear in the ivitrlifii. "For nioiilli^ and montlis now 
the mistie^^s has been jinlting a jiowder in lii-^ coffee. It’s [Kib^^ihly been 
going on for two >fais. She tliinks I don’t see; slie tiirns her back, bu*^ 
there are times v\hen I do see, and sometimes she is in such a hurry 
that she ^pills some ol tlie powder on the table or the floor 1 don’t 
know whr* is, but a do( lor (ould idl. Tell the harm that he mustn’t 
dunk any more oi that cui‘'( d colhe. Pciliayis slu’‘- tiving to kill your 
father, the (bar man. for a long time now he’s been looking ill, and 
so ehanged . , .” 

She (rosKcd hersdl and handtd me the < up. 

"Jn this (otfee theie’s nothing,’’ die added, "b( cause it's ^ou who 
aie pouiing it out; but tomoirow you’ll see she won’t let }ou. the 
\iper. . . Hul sw( ai to im upon voiii lather’s head that you won't say 

that it’s me who told \ou tins ” 

"But Tanya, wh} haven’t you told us about this befoie It wasn’t 
right to keep it to >oursell. In latt it’s a ciime.” 

"My }) 00 i ^oung ladv, what would ha\e become of n.e if I’d told 
you.'^ She’s got me die knows ill about my sjd hfi , and wlien die’s 
angiy die never fails to ummd me of it '\ou wretdied woman,’ she 
says. 'I’ll tell youi husband eveiy thing, ami he’ll kill vou or leave vou.’ 
She frightens me, s1m‘’s so vvuked. . . . Aye, ave^ \ou don’t know. 
Quick now, hurry back!” 

I took the (.oflee and hastened back to the dining room, the tray 
shaking in my hands. 

"You haven’t huiried voinselt,” Father lemarked 

"The coflee wa^^ cold: Tanva had to heal it up ” \iul I added, "Tell 
me, papa: is yoiii c oflee icallv so good th.it vou can't do witliout it?” 

He smiled and held out tlie c up to me: "You can drink as much and 
as often as you wish.” 
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When he had drunk his malt he went off to his room, and I fotloi^e^ 

him. 

"Come out onto the balcony, Papa I’ve something to tell you, but 
you must swear never to give away the person who told me the secret. 
It’s very serious she’s in great danger from her husband It’s Tanya.” 

"More kitchen gossip How can you lower yourself to chatter with 
that woman he protested "And why doesn’t she come and see me 
herself^” 

"That’^ just it She can’t, because of Yelena Kirillovna, and Tanya’s 
own husband Poor Tanya did something wrong, and Yelena Kiril- 
lovna helj)ed her out of it, thanks to that other woman, Sophia 
Davidovna - you know who I mean the midwife - and evoiy time 
Yelena Kiiillovna tells Tanya that if she says or does whalcvci it is 
she’ll tell her husband the whole story She pays hei no wages, and 
she even owes her money, and the wretched Tanya is convinced that 
her husband might kill her, or take away her son - and you know how 
fond of him she is But today she confessed it all to m( , b( c luse she’s 
afraid I’m going to leave you here alone ” * 

I told him what the cook had said, word for word "And lliat’s the 
reason for vour bad health. Papa," I finished 
I was tiemblmg myself, and I saw him go pile 
"Bring your coffee m here tomorrow,” I insisted, ^fiul don’t drink 
It* keep It and ha\e it analysed, papochka Promise me you will 
Otherwise I shall ckmk some of it e\ery day and we shall both be ill 
together, like last time.” 

I went out of doors, fi aring to betray myself before the monstrous 
female If only I could have avenged my father’ But wasn’t it because 
of him, through his own fault, that she had taken to enme'^ What 
would he do^ How would he behave to the mistress he had jilted^ And 
wasn’t he perhaps the father of her child, Raissa, too*^ 

At dinner next day she brought the coffee herself although I had 
offered to fetch it, my father calmly lit a cigarette and began to read 
his newspaper I swiftly seized the cup and tasted the drink 
"How bitter your coffee is today. Papa,” I exclaimed 
He did not answer, but took his cup and went out without a word, 
although when he got up from table he always said "Thank you,” 
and Yelena Kirillovna would answer. "God give you health ” 

"Can’t you leave him alone for a moment^ Let him drink his coffee 
Jn peace,” cried the Fury, staring at me. "What a wretch you 
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plague! Of course the coflFee isn’t good enough for our little 
ptincess, but who asked you to drink it? Your father can drink it aH 
right by himself.” 

I wanted to make a furious reply that Father would never touch the 
stuff again, but I remembered my promise not to betray Tanya. 

I went into Father’s room: he was writing and the full cup was by 
his side. 

''Let me empty it, Papa.” 

"No: don’t touch it. I’m going to take the contents to a friend of 
mine, for him to see what’s in it. Rut you say nothing: not a word.” 

From that day on he always took his coffee into his room after din- 
ner; otherwise everything seemed normal, except that at table he was 
almost duml), only exchanging a few words with Golovashkin, the 
children or myself. I did not dare to refer to tlie affair, c\en in private: 
he knew v^hat he vas doing, I supj)Osed, and in a few da\s we should be 
far away. onlv he could liave stayed in Moscow too: what a joy for 
me that would have been. 


21 

THE DAY OF OT^R DEPARTURE \RRI\ED, \ND I I’'’ ISTED ON 
going by train; I loved travelling by coach, but it would have been too 
exhausting for Fatlier. The Golovashkin girls (but not Yelena Kiril- 
lovna: Father’s complete silence to lier recently showed clearly that he 
had discovered Tan)a wa^ speaking the truth and that there was a dose 
of some poison or other in his coffee. He was beginning to feel better, 
too) came to see us off, and I was particularly sorry for Kaissa, though 
I hoped that when I was no longer there Father would take the girl 
under his protection without false modesty or embarrassment. 

The nightmare was over. In the train I took my father’s hand and 
pressed it to my cheek. I could be myself - blossom out, laugh, sing 
if I wanted to. I could chatter to Father and kiss him, and there was 
tio one now to put the evil eye on me, to accuse me at every word and 
^action of being a liar, corrupt and hypocritical. 
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lift in two worlds 1 


At every station a crowd of babas, muzhiks and children, dressed in 
vivid colours, with flowered kerchiefs on their heads, barefoot or 
wearing their eternal lapti, made an assault on the carnages, offering 
all kinds of victuals : pasties, apple cakes, c heese-cakes, cream, milk, 
eggs, fruit, kvas, roast chickens, melons and water melons. 

I reminded Father of how he had once left a tram at a station, to 
fetch some food, and how I was afraid he might forget me; and so I 
had slipped down on to the jilatform to look for him. 1 he tram had 
started a 'd Father had arrived just in tune to catch ni(‘ by the ear 
and to hoist me up on to the footboaid. 

^'You were a terror sometimes: you put me tlirough tlie hoc»p. But 
now, I hope, everything will go off all light. Piomise me to be nice to 
Uncle Anton and }our aunt. Slie is specially kind. He is rather 
difficult to understand, but he has a practical character and good 
sense. We shall stay with him foi a time, until we find a boarding- 
house or a decent family” (hke the Golovaslikins, I said to m^'self) 
**and then I can go back to Tiflis with my mind at rest. Don’t ic*ly too 
much on your uncle and aunt; but you know 1 shall still exist, rybka, 
and you can always count on me. Only don’t foiget that when I die 
you’ll have no one left you can be absolutely sure ol.” 

I could not understand why not. Was it only because I was his 
natural daughter, or because I clung to my oiigmal iqitgion, or had he 
other reasons? Perhaps my mother really was a baptizcnl Jewess, as 
Yelena Kirillovna declared. Or a Tatar I pcrfcctl) rcmem])er having 
seen in an album belonging to my fathiT sc\cial photograjihs of a very 
beautiful woman, very much decolletec, witli her haii m ringlets. I 
used always to pore over these and a^k my father who the lovely lady was. 

"Why do you call her 'the lady from Amsterdam’'^” I insisted. 

Father smiled and always turned the page without answering. He 
never lifted the veil with which he had muffled my past and my iden- 
tity, and I have never succeeded in uncovering them myself. 

It was pride (and the taciturnity and reserve tliat lesulted from it) 
that prevented us both from being entirely happy. 

As we approached Moscow one morning I suddenly saw the sky 
glittering with thousands of cupolas of evciy colour, the flaslics of gold 
being the most conspicuous. My heart beat at the thought that in this 
city of magnificence and legend there was already living a being dear 
to me. At the station there was an incredible crush of muzhiks with 
their babas and fair-haired children, all overburdened with bundles^ 
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parcels and fowls in baskets, among the clamour of incarcerated suck- 
ing pigs, ducks and every sort of animal, that were being dragged about 
third class, the whole bathed in a smell which was a mixture of train 
smoke, makhorka (cheap Russian tobacco), and the odours of rustic 
health belonging to the Slavonic [)eop]e, made up of onion, cloth 
bleached in the sun, lapti, wet dogs, sweat (sweat makes up a good part 
of the dose, a smell, to tell the trulh, characteristic not only of the 
Russian people but of all peoples). It was not the same smell as in the 
Caucasus. In the stations lliere the smoke was mixed with the musty 
smell of garlic and mutton; flowers and fruits, too, had a stronger per- 
fume. Apart from that there was the same mass of bundles, baskets, 
parcels, fruit and fowls. The languages were not the same, thougli. In 
the Caucasus the accent is more guttural, and the delivery extremely 
rapid, like that of the Italians and french. The Russians sing their 
words and drag out the syllables: I cannot say that I prefer one to the 
other: I that at bottom I love all nations. 

In the middle of this hubbub of shouts and gesticulations there stood 
a tall, clcgarft man, in \vhom Father recognized liis brother Anton. 
They embraced. 

''This is Manya,” said Father, pushing me in front of him. 

I spluttered a few v/ords in Polish. My uncle laughed. 

''Can you still talk Polish-Tatar? Good: you’ll learn. Come along: 

my carriage is waiting out^de.” 

* * * 

If I ask myself today, sincerely, why I could not stay in Moscow and 
work there, the answer 1 lliink i- that I was not siifhch itly amenable 
to discifdine, not meek enough, for my uncle. After being depressed, 
crushed, abused by the Golovashkins for thirteen years I intended to 
be free of despotic authority. Uncle Anton had little understanding of 
his own peofde, and less of me: I was a stranger to him. I remember 
the first lime he introduced me to some friends of his: 

"May I i)res(mt to you a girl my brother has taken under his Aving. He 
is interested in an artistic education for her. You understand? He is 
completely mad, poor man. Girls are good for inariiage, that’s all. 
Good for marriage and having children. Anyhow that’s Avhat I think.” 

When Father left Moscoav my uncle tried to form me according to 
his own ideas, and if I resisted: "You dare to stand up to me, snotty 
brat? No one disputes my intelligence: haven’t I built up a fortune? 
Aren’t I a man of eminence? There is a library called after me; I’m a 
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patron of schools; hundreds of workmen tremble before me. What's 

yourfather, compared with me ^ Durakf Bedny durak^ (Fool J poor fool !) ” 

And the way he spoke to his wife, a beautiful, gentle person, and to 
'his children and servants, he did not give orders, he yelled, thumped 
the furniture, slammed doors and struck the woikmen. Ihe coachman 
who droA e me about Moscow, to the academy and so on, told me that 
m/ uncle had once summoned a servant, a Talar, I believe, up to his 
study, had locked the door and had flogged him so brutally that the 
man, seeing no way of escape, had smashed lus wiy through the 
window, fallen from the hist floor into tlie yard and shattered his skull. 

The coachman himself had at first had to put up with being knocked 
about, kicked and called a son of a bitch or a son of a whore he, one 
of the Tsai’s \eterans’ - but one day, m the sledge, when my uncle 
began hilling him from behind and swearing at him because he was 
not driving fast enough to please him, he got out into the snow with 
his whip and gave my uncle a hiding He uiged tlit horse ^ on in the 
direction of Moscow, and ran away and hid for se\eral da>s, for he 
could not go out m his smart uniform E\entuall> he decided to go 
back to my uncle, hand in his fur coat, and jierh ips go to prison My 
uncle Tccei\ed him m his oflice, with the marks of the whip still visible 
on h is face. 

back, bann Here is vour fur coal }ou can iW what you like 
witlji me. Shove me m prison, or give me back my old clothe s and a 
littjle money ” 

*Tdiot^” said my uncle "You weie as drunl as an owl 1 hese things 
happen, but let it be the Ust time No, I’ll keep you, only about that 
business, keep quiet about it, eh^ Now be ofl ” 


22 

IT WAS IN 1911 THAT I STAKTED LIVING IN MOSCOW. BEFORE 
he went Father took for me a big room with central heating in a big 
dix-storey house with a lift, near the Red Gate, where some Polish 
fH^nds of Uncle Anton’s hved. I shall call them M- and Mme X, My 



, landla<]y had a tiny head, with the face of a doll, and a lovely soprani^ 
voice; but her body could hardly be contained and supported by two 
chairs. It was most odd to hear this angelic voice issuing from such a 
wineskin (like the ones I used to see in the Caucasus). In order to look 
anything like human she had to wear tlie most extraordinarily roomy 
clothes. Her husband was quite normal, and kind, I think. He used to 
help with her toilet before he left for his office: I never knew exactly 
what his business was. 

The day Father left for Tiflis was a sad one for me. 

"You shall come for the holidays,” he promised me. "Be bra\e, and 
be good. IJont trust ivoinen and keep au ay from men. That is all I can 
say to you at the moment. I arn lea\ing you to look after yourself. If 
you rloii’t get on with your Cncle Anton, have no more to do with him. 
Above all, write to me. Don’t forget: whatever happens I’m your best 
friend. Don’t keej) anything from me, rybka.'' 

I almo.i ’*^pi as I stood on the platform watching the train slowly 
disa])pcar. I wen! hack by tram, and Mmc X. declared that my father 
was a dclighrtul, charming man, and had asked her to be \ery good to 
me; that he adored me and that I was the one ble'^sed thing in his life. 
What joy those words ga\e me; but also what anguish at the thought 
that 1 might lose him, far away (rom me, sick and lonely. 

But 1 must be good and start work at the Stroganov School of 
Decorathe Art winch Uncle Anton had recommended to Pa[)a, where 
I could learn several haiuhciaits at the same time. I decided to take 
painting on china and potter> ; but my afternoons weie still unoccu- 
pied, and 1 resolved to take the course at a free acader. \ of painting, 
where the instructor was a well-known painter, and where I could j>dint 
from the life. At last I should find models and would devote myself to 
real painting. 

My uncle was not pleased: I was costing my father a fearful lot, he 
declared. "To satisfy your caprices you’ll take the la^t shirt off his 
back. Why aren’t you my daughter? I’d make you to^ the lino!” 

When I had got things oigani/ed I thought the lime ha<l come to see 
Kay again. I felt lonely and out of my element. The X. family, the 
ballads that Madame sang at the piano every evening, the slightly 
improper stories told by a young retired army oflicer who used to keep 
her company in the daytime and sometimes dined with us - all this was 
not enough for me. I could go to my uncle's whene\cr I wished, but I 
had decided to visit him as seldom as possible. Perhaps I was wrong, 
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but I had good reason for doing so. I thought he said too often that I 
was a pretty girl, and that in lime I should probably be a superb 
woman, if I would consent to learn something of the manners of a lady 
of society: I fell a certain distrust of him. He had an odd way of letting 
his eyes dwell on my bust, my waist, and in fact my whole body. I had 
the sensation that he was undressing me with his eyes, which were 
indeed piercing and malicious. Meanwhile the letters he wrote to 
Father about my conduct were not particularly kind: in fact they were 
untrue ii* every point. 

I took my courage in both hands and went to the part of the town 
Kay li\ed in, a poor (piarter, where there lodged a large number of 
students. He was out, but his landlady said lie would be liack soon, 
and let me wait in his room. She brought a samo\ar and <-ome white 
bread, and I buried myself in a big armcliair. When Kay came in and 
saw the steaming samovar, he was gieatly surprised. He came up to 
the table, where I had arranged some flowers in a vast', and then 
suddenly turned and caught sight of me. 

had a feeling as I came up ihe staiis,” he said, ^'tliai something a 
bit unusual was going on here. Then, as 1 came m, I smell the flowers, 
and I thought that perhaps. . . .” 

We were face to face at la^-t, but we did not even kiss. A few ctun- 
monplacc words, hardly even aflectionate. . . . We s^ji^med to distrust 
eacli othcT, to be alraid of something - we ditl not know v\liat : of losing 
our heads? Of comimlling tlie inevitable act? Of ninnmg the risk of 
catastrcijihic results? 

Yet little by little our * onhdence returned, and oui loving iiKUidsliip 
found its normal course again. We used to go to llie tluatic together, 
and he would aceomjiariy me home, wheie we spcnil hours chattel ing 
away at the front door; but still we did not behave like leal lovcis who 
kiss each other at every opportunity. I did not wish to show Kay that I 
loved him very much, and perhaps he had a similar motive: yet we 
were very happy together. 1 sometimes cooked a meal and askc'd him 
to come for the evening with the friend who lived witli him : but the 
X. family did not look lav ourably on these evening parlies. ''Student” 
to them meapt nihilist and malefac tor, and soon Madame began to 
rebuke me; I came in too late; 1 went about with unsuitable people, I 
would hurt my father. I told her that I was suflieiently fond of him not 
to do anything I should have to blush for, but she refused to believe 
that I was not going to bed with Kay - and with other boys. And yet it 



was true: a kiss or two - how seldom - when we parted at the door, 
that was all we allowed each other. We were mistrustful of the impulse 
that might have swept us away. I knew everything and I knew nothing 
about love. We both realized we were in Moscow to work, and that our 
parents relied on our good behaviour. It was not the desire that we 
lacked, though: the courage? We surrounded ourselves with friends in 
order not to be alone together in his room or mine; lime passed and 
we forgot the gnawing of desire. 

During tlie winter I had chilblains on both my feet, and had to 
walk with crutches; at Christmas, from going from one studio to 
another, I had a bad attack of bronchitis; I could not breathe, ancl I 
was afraid it was pleurisy, such as I had had at Tiflis. AflcT tliirteen 
years of the mild Caucasian climate the cold of Moscow was murder- 
ous. I had to keep my room; Mme X. sent for a doctor, and the maid 
looked alter me as well as ^he could. Neither my uncle nor my aunt 
came on^ ’ ^ me, and I realized that I must e\pect no more from 
them. I wrote to my father that tlie climate was much too severe for 
me, that I lufcl had to gi\(‘ up the school of arts and crafts because I 
coughed without ceasing in the overheated studios ancl (lie atmosphere 
of dust and strong smells; I told him I should arrive in the spring, 
when a milder tempcuatiue allowed me to undeilake the long journey. 

Meanwhile 1 rec'overed and took up mv vsork at the academy of 
painting again. The work of the students was ver)' clitlerent from wliat 
I had known at Tiflis. Thev were disciples of Matisse, Van Dongen and 
Van Gogh, and I was much struck b\ their piiLuics. I went to the 
museums in Moscow, and the Russian paintings I fou^ v there v\ere 
probably very good, but the only works I liked were those of Vrubel, 
who died mad, peo})lc said, like Van Gogh. There was something 
frightening about liis jiaiuliug: it was a jiiece of colour, and from close 
to one could not distinguish anvthing; but from further aw^ay one 
could sec the whole rainbow of his palette ariang^ itself. Very few 
people ajipreciated his work or understood it, }ct evcivhody felt that 
he was a genius. I went also to piivate collections, vshere there were 
already some canv^ascs bv foreign artists; but I was ‘,’)t vcl ready to 
understand modern painting. I was very ignorant at bottom, and what 
I longed for most w^as to learn and work. Pf^rliaps what I lack* d at that 
time was a real master wdio would liav e directed me and set me on the 
right path. 

In Moscow I made the acquaintance of the Italian primitives, those 
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pakacks of art that everyone praised to the skies, but orfly Icneiif 
through reproductions. Russian painting, classical and so vivid and 
Full of colour, I liked as I would have hked a literary subject. When I 
looked at those landscapes of steppe, plain, hill, snow, field and forest, 
I saw Russia, the Holy Russia of which I already had some knowledge. 
The babas of Malyavin m their motley clothes gave me ideas for 
decorative motif on panels and trays: you could almost hear the 
laughter of those bulky girls and women, they seemed so much alive. 
At the 1 r etyakov Gallery Repin seemed actually to shed human blood 
in his picture recalling the tragic death of the Tsarevich Ivan, and the 
expression of the agom/ed, maniac eyes of his father pursued me 
in my dreams. I was ama/ed at Shishkin, Bilibin, Zorin, Serov - 
famous names But I had no desire to paint like them. I was much 
more attracted by the mosaics and mural paintings in the Caucasus 
monasteries, and I should have preferred, too, to see Italy and its 
marvels. I wrote again to my father to say that I was not satisfied with my 
work, and that mv bad health made it very hard for me to go on with 
my studies at the school of arts and crafts, I ather advised me to wait. 



WHEN THE SPRING CAME I THOUGHT I WOULD DO SOME 
painting out of doors, from nature, and I used to set off in the morn- 
ings for the forest near Moscow. The tram got me there very quickly, 
and once there I could battle undisturbed with my colours and 
brushes, for there was hardly anyone about. One day, however, when 
I was most busily mixing my colours - very badly - I suddenly heard 
a man’s voice quite quietly prompting me as to what I ought to do. I 
turned quickly, half annoyed and half frightened, for it was no ordin- 
ary voice. I Baw a man standing behind me, tall and thin, in a long 
cloak, bare-headed and nearly bald, his skull gleaming in the sun, the 
pallor of It accentuated by his beard, and very unusual eyes, which 
wejre big and black and stared at me as though to hypnotize me or to 
K^^ce me to him. To put it briefly, he looked rather mad; I thought 



he must obviously be an artist - certainly no bourgeois - although hie 
clothes were very clean and betokened a good deal of care (he wote^ 
for instance, a lavalli^re^ a loosely tied cravat) 

** Allow me to introduce myself, baryshnya Ivan Ivanovifh Lishov, 
painter. I took it upon myself to give you some advice, seeing that you 
were hesitating over the mixing of your colours Where do you come 
from^ Where do you work^'^” he went on, staring at me m the same 
peculiar way. 

My impression was that he thought I was a little goose He was 
about my fathei’s age, and I took courage and answered him, though 
not fully He laughed and said lit could see onl) too well tliat I was 
dissatisfied, that he begged my pardon, but he had not been able to 
let slip such a good opportunity of making the acquaintance of a most 
attractive young girl who was assuredly very gifted lie w is beginning 
to bore ne to death, so, when I observed that he was not ready to go, 
I collecte'^ my apjiaiatus and prepared to clear off 

'^I’m vexed at having startled vou,” he went on *'But come and see 
me tomorrov¥ I’ll show you how to paint a landscape You mustn’t 
be nervous iiid timid I’m not an artist for fun I love everything 
young and beautiful, everything to do witli art I love beauty in 
women, and vou are beautiful hasn’t anyone told you that yet^ You 
can’t think how much more bt iiitiful you might be And you’re 
innocent, I ( in sec C oming alone to paint in the foiest ’ Little girl, this 
spot IS swarming with rough customeis \ou’re running the risk of 
leaving all voui fc itliers Ik hind all of them, do you imderstmd*^ If 
you have no friends m Moscow, illow me to act a^ you uidc and to 
help you acquaint )ouistlf witli life One feels so lonely n a big city, 
especially a } oung girl like you 

I purposely said nolhing to him about my uncle or about Ka> , for it 
amused me to see how far he would go he seemed so excited and ready 
to do anything to pleise me He took me back to the tram and then 
proceeded to accompany me home, carrying my box of paints all the 
way. When we came to VNliere I lived it VNas clear that he liked the look 
of it, but I was not such a fool as to ask him to come ^ p witli me We 
arranged to meet in the forest 

When we saw each other again he verv nearly ran to kiss nio I was 
his ''little girl”. I said to myself "This is the last time I shcall see you 
alone: you’re beginning to annoy me seriously ” I told him about my 
father and about Tiflis, thinking. "I wonder what he will produce for 
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He talked of painting, of Italian art, of Italy, Rome, Florence, 
Naples and Capn. I listened, and found that I was listening with all my 
soul, as though he were telling me some enchanting fable. I forgot his 
mad eyes, his baldness* I drank in his words. 

*'If you like, Manya, there’s nothing to prevent our going to Rome 
next autumn, both of us. I will be your mstrurlor; I’ll teach you paint- 
ing, drawing, Italian and even German I’ll show you what art is, as it 
ought to be iinderblood; I’ll teach you to see it and love it I’ll make a 
real artist of y(m. You’ll be wasting your time, all alone here: you’ll 
never manage t > sort yourself out. Think about it, and write to your 
father. When I go to Yalta, at the same time as you go to Tiflis, we 
shall be able to see each other again I’ll talk to your father.*’ 

I avoided seeing him too often, and did not go to the rendezvous that 
he was never tired of asking me for, but I sometimes found him wait- 
ing for me outside th( academy, or near my house, and he insisted on 
seeing me home or walking with me Eventually I told Kay all about 
it, and begged him to protect me from this aged Romeo, so one day, 
on coming out of the academy, I saw Kay on one side and on the other 
my old, bearded admirer, with his pallor and his burning eyes I held 
out my hand to Kay, pretending that I had not seen Ivan Ivanovich. 
He came up, none the less, and in a hurt, seiious voice d( dared that 
he realized that I was young and heedless, but that I had no light to 
forget my career, and that only lu could help me become afTartist, not 
one of those novices that Moscow was full of 

I introduced Kay to him, leaving out nothing of his full name, which 
sounded well, I a^ded that he was a childhood friend of mine, that we 
had known eadi other in Tiflis, that my father knew him very well - 
not only Kay himself, but all his family. 

Ivan’s face clouded somewhat, but he was not disconcerted. 

"Well, I am most happy to know that you have a real friend here 
who can protect you I thought you were alone, alarmingly so, and 
that’s why I offered my services, but I am vexed if I went against your 
wishes. So d bientot, dear Marusya. I hope you will still let me see you 
again and chatter about art and painting.” 

He bowed respectfully, and I could not tell whether the bow was 
partly meant for Kay. 

"He’s a mad dog, a real satyr, that creature of yours,” said Kay. 
"If he goes on chasmg after you I’ll knock his ribs m.” 

"All right, Kay,” I answered. "But wait a bit. I’ve decided to avoid 
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him: perhaps he’ll understand that my very politeness is a sign for 
him not to persist. He wants to see my father, and he’s quite capable of 
writing to him. Clumsy fool that I am! I believe I told him whal Papa’s 
post is.” 

"Don’t torment yourself,” said Kay. "When he sees my fist under 
his nose he’ll slope off pretty quick. . . . What’s he after?” 

"He wants me to go to Italy with him and woik there, since I can’t 
stand the winter here.” 

"What an idea! You shall stay and work here, Manya, because I’m 
here and you’ll always find me ready to defend you. Look at these 
fists: they’re yours. Besides, what’s the point of running off so far from 
me and from ) our father too? Do you see me setting off for China?” 

"Are you sure you wouldn’t go, Kay, it your work and your future 
Q pended on it?” 

'"I still hope your falher won’t let you go with that lunatic.” 
w Some days later I found Kan Kanovich standing at the ap])roach to 
pv'^ie house witli a bouquet of flower^ in his hand, 
fa^ "I’m taking you for a walk in the country. We can have a chat: I’ll 
*11 you hundreds of things you }ia\eTi’t any notion of.” 

He talked easdv and fiieiidlily: his e^es no longer looked like the 
eyes of a fried whiting. He had broughi different guns to beai : he was 
acting tlie man of intelligence and culture, the great tia^c'ller. In the 
tram, winch was cairying u^' I did not know where, he spoke of Ci reece, 
Constantinople, the Bosporus, and the miraculous frescoes and 
mosaics of By/antme art. I was impassioned by all t^is; I liad such a 
thirst foi knowledge and learning, such a !o\e ol books, ^nd here was 
a book talking to me, giajiliically, mdefaligably. Like tk painter he 
was, he gave colour and poetry to every^thing lie said, lie was delighted 
to see how intc'rcsled and attenthe I was. 

"Yon see, then, if we went together, what a good thing it would be 
for me and how exciting for you. I should be an intelligent guide who 
would teach y'^ou the two aspects of things, the spiritual and the material. 
In two or three years you would be a true artist.” 

I eould not ha\c conversations like this with Kay, of course. I loved 
him, but art seemed to me to be abo^e everything e^^' f did not deny 
the love, the happiness, the courage, the joy in living that Kav might 
give me; but I was horribly fiighlencd that it might all turn to ugliness 
and tragedy from the moment w^hen we became real lovers. Perhaps 
^ Kay felt the same. 
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rtlJE TIME CAME TO RETURN TO TIFLlS. WHEN 1 ARRIVED I 
looked in the crowd for my father. Nobody. My heart sank. There was 
a gentleman near me, standing with his back to me, elegantly dressed 
in a light-grey suit, obviously also looking for someone. He turned 
round, and there we were, face to face, lost in amazement. Parted for 
six months, and we had not recognized each other. 

"Really! It’s a bit too much!” 

We fell into each other’s arms, each trying to see what changes 
there were in t’ e other. 

"You’re better, Papa. You look handsomer. In that suit you’re like 
a young bridegroom. . . 

"And you’ve got taller - thinner too; but it suits you. Your chil- 
blains don’t hurt any more?” 

In the cab I asked for news about everybody, but Father was 
laconic: "Everything’s going well: you’ll see. By the way, I’ve had 
two letters from a madman who says he loves you and wants to marry 
you. I shall really have to think about going to see him at Yalta.” ’ 

I answered that I was not in the least in love with thi^ absurd maP* 
but that he had invited me to go to Italy with him, and that, if Fathe^ 
saw no objection to it, it would give me the greatest joy. 

"Indeed, the Italian climate miglit suit you better. We’ll talk about 
it at home, rybka, . . . My brother is not at all pleased with, 
letters say you’re obstinate and ill bred. ... I could see you both from 
here, each as impossible as the other.” 

I told Papa what I had learned in Moscow about my uncle - his 
irascibility, his despotism, his narrow'-mindedness, and his contempt 
for his brother because of the disgrace tliat I was. 

"I wanted to get on: I did try, do believe me. But that frightful 
cold : I was paralysed most of the time. Cliilhlains on my feet and my 
hands, and I coughed and coughed. I couldn’t walk or breathe; but I 
dragged myself to the school every day on crutches and in shoes that 
I’d slit because my toes hurt so. I didn’t want to use Uncle Anton’s 
carriage: he was too harsh and unjust, to me and about you. And when 
I had to keep my room no one took the trouble to come and see me. I 
realize only too clearly now. Papa: don’t ever talk to me about your 
brother again : he has no affection for me.” 

Father did not answer. 

Grandmother Golovashkin came out to light us with a paraffin lamp^ 
and everyone ran to greet me and kiss me. Raissa had grown, but 
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looked p^aky and timid ; Zhenya seemed more entranced and loquaci* 
ous than ever, and Yuliya quieter and more shut in. I looked for 
Yelena Kirillovna, but could not see her. Father kissed me, promised 
to come back soon, and went out; and when he had gone Yelena 
Kirillovna came out of a dark room, and I could see what six months 
had done to her: she was thin and yellow, carelessly dressed, hair 
unkempt, her features drawn and sagging at the same time. She came 
to shake my hand, but I felt that out of mere charity I should kiss her. 
The skin of her face was dry and flaccid. The Fury was more than 
tamed: she was broken. I even felt sorry for her. 

From what Zhenya told me later the change had oc( lined after my 
departure There had been a great scene when Father refused to go on 
taking his meals with them; e\eryone begged him to go on as before: 
the others did not know the reason for this outbuist, l)ut tluir mother 
piiist surely ha\e known, even if she said nothing Sim e then she had 
^jaten hardl) anything and had lived on bread and tea She had found 
j^vork at d mil m r’s in cider, she sud, not to live at hcT husbind’s 
^^pense. In fu( I, she had juactically admitted her guilt 
f Father no longer said a vsord to \clena Kirillovna ^ hen he needed 
something he would approach the giandmolhei oi one of tlie girls; 
or Raissa would take a message to her mother How could he go on 
hving here‘s Because of little Raissa^ Because he had got used to the 
apartment, to the balconv with its remaikablc view of the metallic 
seipenl of the Kura Ri\ei and the suiiounding mountains'^ Or did he 
enjoy savouring his revenge and showing everv dav tlial his health was 
better'^ Ihe fact was that he hid pntiallv recoveied “^^^d that lie no 
longer lay in bed at home, hut went out a lot, elegai *,y dressed, 
unrecogni/ahle Had I not failed to recognize him at the station? 

Everything showed that Yelena Kiiillo\na undei'-ti that Father 
knew all about her criminal machinations; she was terrified of him and 
of the possible scandal: hence the change m hei, her collapse, her 
despair. 

Yelena Kirillovna lot rooms to men, of couise - m tlie hope of 
catching husbands for her daughters. One of her lodgeis v\as a Jewish 
musician, the conductor at the PSational Opera Hou^c He was not 
looking for a wife, but he did hi& utmost to corriqil bonva, after he 
failed with the other two girls I can set him now, glossy, well-to-do 
a|id an excellent musician; he was the life and soul of the parties after 
the theatre. One day Sonya whispered to me that she had a rendezvous 
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wth him "somewhere” - at a hotel, for sure, or at an obliging friend’s 
who lent his room on these occasions. She was very red and over- 
excited, and asked whether I would not go with her: apparently her 
conductor thought he fancied me. 

**To do what?” I asked (hypocritically, I admit). 

"Oh,” she answeied, "he’s very skilful. Let me whisper. . . .” 

She thrust her tongue into my ear, which tickled me, and then, still 
with her tongue, she stroked my lips. 

I ran away laughing, but excited in spite of myself. From then on I 
knew wdiat to think about the conductor, and I trembled for Sonya for 
fear it might all be found out. Golovashkin might be a pervert, and his 
wife might commit adultery in the sight of her family ami the whole 
town but none the less they wanted their children to grow up with 
haloes of purity and chastity. 

The conductor WTnt away, eventually - most fortunately, for I am 
sure he had recently succeeded in his purpose with the three girls 
which produced some comic squalls at home. 

Soon after this Sonya succeeded in mairymg a biilliant vouii^ 
officer, a prince of the bluest -blooded Georgian aiistocracy. Then 
union began badly: by the end of her month she still had not allowed 
her husband to make love to her - why not? I often heard her whisper- 
ing about it to her sisteis, who encouiaged her. Perhap,^^she was no 
longer a virgin and was afraid her husband would find it out. She often 
came to our house in. tears and comydained that hci husband was 
jealous and beat her, kicked her and draggl'd her about by the hair. 
All round me I heard the voices of women and giils lamenting their 
bitter disillusionment. What did lliey gam by mariying? Tlieir hus- 
band’s name: that was all. They might become Piirices'^ So-and-So, 
and get their behinds kicked; oi the wife of an officer, and have to run 
to their parents and borrow a score or so of roubles because the poor 
man gambled at the casino, and lost, of course. Theie were oilier'^ who 
had made a more modest marriage, with a student, and had been 
happy to start with, in spite of the sickness and pain of ( onfiiicments ; 
but after two or three years the hajipy face had grown pale, plagued 
with jealousy and insomnia, and the husband was being unfaithful 
with another girl student, younger, fresher. I wondered whether it was 
all worth while, whether I could put up with such disillusionment,, 
could stand being beaten and deceived; and I determined to remain 
single and free, rather than be at the mercy of a husband and his 
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family. When I thought of Kay and the possibility of our living to- 
gether, I decided I would prefer to be free to pack my bag when I 
pleased and be off by myself. 

On the first night that I was back in Tiflis Yelena Kirillovna came 
to my bedside, as I lay reading and unable to sleep, knelt down and 
besought me, with tears that were certainly genuine, to ask Father to 
forgive her, for my sake and Raissa’s. I said that for my part I forgave 
her willingly, but I could not answer for my father; perhaps the very 
fact that he continued to live there sho^ved that he had in fac t forgiven 
her, even if he had changed. 

She looked up and >aid it was I who had caused him anxiety with 
'my bad behaviour in Moscow, giving way to my pride and extravagant 
humours. Her tears were not yet dry, but ^hc was regarding me differ- 
ently and with hatred. What was tlie good of opening old wounds? I 
took up my book and controlled myself. She was really unhappy, but 
what VI »ld she expect from Pa()a? llis thanks for years of slow 
poisoning? I admired his courage in staying with this mibalanced 
family, one of whom was quite mad. Who knew that she would not 
start her sok erics again next day? 

"Listen, Yelena Kiiillovna," I said. "My father is old enough to be 
judge of his own action^. Anyhow, I don’t know what yoirrc asking 
him to forgive you for: I thought it was for all the harm you’ve done 
me, and I’ve told you that for my part I forgive you, even though, on 
top of everything else, you tried to alienate rne from rny father; but 
if you’ve harmed him, ask him to fiugive you. Now leave me: 1 came 
to see my lather, since he could not unue to Moscow* You ^han t s^e 
much of me, I piomise you. Goodnight. I’ll talk to m) jdther, although 
it make^ me icel sick to think of it." 

She went at last, shouting that I was driving my father into his grav e. 

I remember hearing that slie had more than once tried to commit 
suicide before we carin' there, and that once it was iier husband who 
had taken her down when she had hanged herself. 

Babushka told me: "She’& a cunning one. She alwavs managed to 
try to kill herself when there were people nearby; but witli her nature 
she’s quite capable of killing homeone else or oi lorring him to kill 
himself in despair." When I think nowadays of my la< ‘ler's tragic 
death, I wonder whether she did not uo all she could to drive him to 
this desperate act. 



2 $ 

FATHER SHOWED ME TWO LETTERS FROM IVAN IVANOVICH, 
overflowing with enthusiasm about me ; but he also said what Uncle 
Anton said, that in Moscow I was running the risk of falling into bad 
company, coming under bad influences and letting myself be enticed 
into political fooli‘^liness, which would be a pity for a girl so charming, 
fresh and gifted. Of course he had not liked Kay, and was jealous of 
him; and Kay, whom I had already met in Tiflis, besought me gently 
not to go so far away from my father and from Moscow. I was in 
raptures at being begged like this, but bccretly I was determined to go 
if Father thought Ivan Ivanovich worthy of his trust. 

So Father set off for Yalta one day, to see in the flesh this man who 
said he could make me hap{)y. When he came back he told me what 
had happened when they met. 

"His very beard inspired confidence,” he said. "He promises he’ll 
do everything that’s necessary to make a real artist of you, and in a 
very short time too.” 

Did he count on my marrying this man, who claimed to be an artist, 
quite soon? Did he want me on I oi the house at any cost? Or did he 
honestly think that I should become someone in such a short time, 
and begin to earn my living? 

I was to leave in Se})tember for Moscow, where Ivan Ivanovich 
would be expecting me, with some of his girl pupils. Thiji^et my mind 
at rest, for to be with other girls on the journey, and pursue my studies 
together witli them, would be working in earnest, would be pleasant, 
and would be a good way of escaping from my supposed fiance, 

"If he’s sincere,” Father said, "if he makes you work, if he shows a 
regard for you and looks after you properly, you can stay. At the least 
thing you dislike you’ve only to write to me, and I’ll take action, never 
fear. Above all be frank with me. . . . But Italy will do you good.” 

There were still two months of my holidays, and Father and I went 
out several times into the country round Tiflis. Everyone w^as inter- 
ested in my coming journey, but I refused to see my old fellow stu- 
dents: all that was over; I had a new name now and did not want to 
turn back the pages. 

Alas, time passed quickly and one day Father said that my passport 
was ready and that I ought to leave for Moscow where Ivan Ivanovich 
and his pupils would be waiting for me. 

Father’s work prevented his coming with me this time, and at the 
|9tation we bade each other a sad farewell. He repeated that I must npt 



fail to tell hiiA everything that happened to me, in order that he ]!night 
guide and protect me despite the distance between us. 

"Write, Manya, whatever happens. You will never be alone, for I 
shall always be with you, ryhka. Be on your guard, and distrust men as 
well as women. Work, and never forget that I am your best friend.’* 

"And you, Papa, look after yourself, and don’t you be too trustful, 
either. And the moment you can come we’ll try to meet somewhere, as 
soon as we possibly can.” 

For a long time I watched his elegant, white outline, standing alone 
on the platform, and I wept. That was the last sight I was to ha\e of 
him. 



WHEN I GOT OUT OF THE TRAIN AT MOSCOW I FOUND NO SIGN 
of Ivan Ivanovich at the station. I was surprised but delighted. The 
only thing that had slightly sjioilt my journey had been the thought of 
soon finding myself face to fare witli "the man in the mask’', as I 
called him ; for my impression was that he w^ore a mask over his face 
to conceal his real expression and Itelings. 

When I had taken a loom in a hoUl that was no^ oo dear 1 went 
straight to enquiic for Ivan Banovich at the address . t had gi\en me 
in his letters, Ilis landlord said he had not come m, so I left my address 
and w^ent gaily off to find Kay. 1 found him at the g)mnasiuni. })rac- 
tising with a group of handsome athletes. W hen it was over I called his 
name, and he was much surprised - pleasantly, I hke to think. 

We went back to my hotel, where I was warned downstairs that 
visitors could not stay after midnight : that was the rule. Kay came up, 
^nd we were both in \ery high spirits: being with one of th(' finest and 
dearest sons of Titlis did something to dispel in^ Homesickness. We 
chattered for a long time, and flirted a bit too ~ innocenth but with a 
good deal of coquetry on my side. 

"It’s frightening, Manya: it’s dangerous to be with you. You’ve been 
turned into a regular enchantress!” 
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In the days that followed we saw each other regularly, taking advan- 
tage of our dwindling freedom. We walked about mournfully, thinking 
of my departure. I had already begun to shiver in my between-seasons 
clothes. Papa had advised me to buy everylliing I was short of when I 
got to Rome, for we did not know what I should need in that foreign 
climate. 

One fine morning Ivan Ivanovich thumped at my door unan- 
nounced. He apologized for his lateness, which w^as due to his pupils, 
he said. He was only bringing one: as for the others, their families had 
not had the courage to part with them - it was so far away. He gave me 
his address, promised to introduce the girl in question on the next day, 
and said we should be leaving in a few days. I pointed out that I had 
been in Moscow for a fortnight already, and that I was beginning to 
feel the cold. I thought he looked very nervous, hurried and dillerent 
from before; I was delighted that he did not talk of love, and I felt 
calmer. 

Next day I wTiit to his hotel and met his pupil, a girl three or four 
years older than 1, small, with big, brown plaits ard a face that 
reminded one of a Japanese or a Kalmyk, neither pretty nor ugly, but 
charming and very sweet; she had long, narrow eyes which looked 
intelligent. I was the taller by a head and sturdier. 

Ivan Ivanovich had recovered his gaiety and excitement, but Sonya 
- that was his pupil’s name - said little and seemeTI rather melancholy. 

I asked Ivan Ivanovich whether my father had giv(*n him any money 
for me, for I wanted to buy some things and I had not enough. He 
answ^ered that I need buy nothing: we were leaving in three days and 
I could easily be patient till we reached Rome. 

In those last days, in order not to suffer from the cohl, I spent most 
of the time at my hotel, where Kay came to see me w hen work at the 
university was over for the day. On the eve of my departure we were 
rather mad. Our parting and the uncertainty of seeing each other 
again soon cast us into each other’s arms; but we stoj)ped at burning 
kisses and passionate embraces. Kay kept a strict watch on himself. 
He was trembling like a leaf, but he bit his lips till they bled. He 
devoured me with his gaze and with his lips, no more than that. Per- 
haps, if my stay in Moscow had been prolonged by a couple of weeks, 
we should have become frenzied lovers. . . . When I think today of my 
first love, my heart is full of regret. I have never forgotten it. 

He saw me off at the station with a splendid bouquet of roses. We 
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kissed for the last time, behind a pile of huge packing cases, while 
Ivan Ivanovich shouted thunderously for me to hurry: he had seen 
Kay and was not pleased. 

Then it was over. I rejoined the professor and his pupil. The train 
whistled, started puffing and slowly began to mo\e. Goodbye, Mos- 
cow! It was evening, and I sat down by Ivan Ivanovich: at once I began 
shivering and trembling all over; I could not get warm. He grumblingly 
unj>acked from our luggage a big plaid, my father’s last present to me, 
and wrapped mein it. From Moscow to Berlin my discomfort increased: 
my fingers were permanenlly ( rooked and stiff, so that I hafl the great- 
est difficulty in holding a comb, undoing my skirt or unlacing my 
shoes. Two days out of Moscow I had a sharp attack of rheumatism 
and all my warm clothes were in our luggage wliich was in th(* van; so 
there 1 was, a com{>lete invalid with these two strangers who did not 
know what to do with me. 

At ^^'^rlin I was taken out of tlie train by two porleis, still wTapped 
in my plaid, put in a chaii, and carried to a hotel near the Nation. A 
doctor, reliKtantly ‘^ellt for by Ivan Ivanovich, viid that I could not 
travel in such a condition, and that I must stay in bed with my hands, 
arms and leg-^ covered with ointment and dressing-^. What fun! I spent 
three days alone in my room in bed, fi i my companions took advan- 
tage of our misfortune to exfdore Berlin. I ought to have had a 
nurse, but I knew that Ivan Ivanovich would refuse to ''waste” the 
money. 

At the end of three days I was again carried in a chair to the train for 
Rome, where 1 should be able to be Icid ed after ])io}‘ ‘rly. It seemed a 
bad start, and Ivan Ivanovich did not botlier to onceal his bad 
liurnour. 

At Rome, I thought, we should at least put up at a good hotel, it 
would be comfortable, I should be able to look alter myself, sunbathe 
and have a bath. . . . 

Oh, yes! With his eye on our expenses Ivan Ivanovich got permis- 
sion from the authorities for us to go to a lodging house for emigrants 
from Russia. This was a former prison, later to become a convent, but 
then a refuge for Russians travelling in Italy. It an immense, grey 
building with a huge dining room, and separate dormitories for men 
and women, all these half below giv ind level; at the back were a 
kitchen, where families could cook their meals, and shower baths. 
The ceilings were vaulted and the walls were damp; from my bed I 
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could watch lizards running up the walls. The windows were tiny and 
very high in the walls, and blocked by bars. It was a prison, indeed! 

Sonya’s bed was next to mine, and just as hard and narrow. Ivan 
Ivanovich had had leave to sleep in the women’s dormitory because I 
was ill. He slept nextdoor - though there was no door: only a vaulted 
passage between the two rooms. 

I spent some days m bed, bandaged up and hardly able to do any- 
thing for myself. I could not sec well enough to read. Sonya was busy 
cooking, and our professor scoured Rome, looking for looms, he 
said. I listened to the noises from the street, and tried to guess what 
was going on; I told myself stories; sometimes I heard singing, a 
barrel-organ, the shrill voice of a woman calling a child, or men play- 
ing their favourite game, Due-tre-qaattro^ In the evening Ivan Ivano- 
vich went to bed, read a book or had long talks with Sonya. I was 
rather surprised at how intimate they were. When he thought I was 
asleep he would call Sonya in a low voice. Quite often I had to wake her 
up and tell her the professor must need a glass of water or something. 
She would get up at once and go into his room, where I heard them 
whispering ; sometimes I went to sleep again before she came ba< k to 
bed, and sometimes I called her myself, to help me oul ol bed, when 
I had to get out; but she did not answer, and I had to manage by 
myself. 

After three or four weeks I began to get better, and could drag 
myself on two sticks as far as the kitchen and the shower baths. I was 
longing for the day when I could sit in a chaise-longue in the court- 
yard, where there were a few palm trees and some sunlight. Ivan 
Ivanovich would not let me write to Father to say 1 had been ill, for 
fear of causing him anxiety; but one day he told me to wiitc and ask 
him to send us some money: '"Your illness has been more expensive 
than had been foreseen.” 

When I was at last allowed to spend some hours each day m the 
courtyard the sun not only did my poor legs good, but restored to me 
some of the joy of being alive. It was a great joy when I could take off 
the bandages and have a shower bath : I hoped that the Roman fleas, 
which came in through the windows by thousands to visit us, would 
find tliat eau-de-cologne soap was not to their taste and would leave me 
alone. I used to catch them on my face, my neck, all over my body, 
particularly in the hair. In the evening and at night I heard Ivan 
Ivanovich cursing in his bed. I once asked him why he called his pupil 



the middle of the night: he gave a coarse laugh and said that Sonya 
helped him to catch the fleas. 

”In the dark?” I asked gravely. 

He laughed again, while Sonya blushed. 

When I was better I was often present at his conversation's with his 
pupil. Sometimes they were interesting, but more often there were only 
jokes, dirty stories and dubious anecdotes which, to my shame, I did 
not quite understand. He made fun of my innocence, and did not 
believe it was sincere. 

I gradually began to loathe and despise him because of Sonya. I was 
sometimes woken at night by a slight noise: it was Sonya crying under 
the bedclothes - the goose! the fooU T wa^ beginning to see Ivan 
Ivanov ich\ game and to disentangle myself from the meshes that I 
had walked into wdth my eyes shut and with my father’'^ approval into 
the bargain. 

One ] y Sfuiya confessed to me that she w^as his mistress and, what 
was more, that she wa*^ three months gone with child. I had noticed 
tliat she had gt)t thicker, but I liad put it down to the Italian cooking, 
which I liad thought was certainly doing her good! 

The poor girl had no money; her family knew nothing of how she 
lived, and there were the beginnings of a tine tragedy. They were petits 
bourgeois and she was their only child. They lived at Yalta; she had 
met Ivan Ivanovich at Moscow, where she was finishing a course in 
architecture, and they had left for the Caucasus logether. He had told 
her, as he had told me, that he was Professor of Painting at Petrograd 
University, and neither of us had ever thought to ver his statement. 

Ivan Ivanovich had met Sonya’s parents and grand^ irents at Yalta, 
but they had refused to allow the girl to go to Rome, wliere he had 
suggested taking her to study Italian architecture on the spot. Since 
she was already compromised up to the eyes with her bearded 
seducer, the only solution left to her was to follow him docilely. Per- 
haps the creature hoped that later on her parents would come round; 
but in the meantime money w^as needed to pay for Sonya’s journey, for 
she had with her only a few clotlies. She had alrendy been six weeks 
pregnant when she ran away with him. It was at just this time that Ivan 
Ivanovich had met me in Moscow and had at once sugp ted taking 
me to Italy, wiiere he wanted to get ^onyii and her pregnancy into 
hiding. I quite believe that he already had a lawful wife somewhere or 
other. 
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Anyhow my father was regularly sending us a monthly allowance in 
roubles, which Ivan Ivanovich exchanged profitably into Italian money 
and we were all three living on that. 

Sonya was fundamentally decent, I am sure, and revolted by the 
whole situation; but it was not long before she became jealous and 
detested me. The more misshapen her pregnancy made her the more 
contempt and distaste Ivan Ivanovich evinced for her. On the 
other hand, he complimented me on my good looks, praised my eyes 
and my figure, and missed no opportunity of letting Sonya feel how 
ugly she was growing in comparison with me. The poor girl did not 
answer but often wept. It was I who fouglit her bailies with the fellow, 
and he called me "Marusya the plague”. 

On the day we moved into a bourgeois house with proper furniture 
I could not conceal my joy; at last I would be able to avoid the pre- 
sence of Ivan Ivanovich, lock my door and be myself! Sonya shared 
my room at night, but by day she was continually in her friend’s. 

In spite of the great generosity of Father who sent more than was 
necessary for our board and lodging, Ivan Ivanovi( li kept declaring 
that life was fearfully dear and tliat lie must find some work. He wanted 
Sonya to take over the cooking: I went out with him, and he helped me 
to walk carefully, taking me by the arm or even the waist; we walked 
like this, without hurrying, to visit all the Romam monuments. He said 
that when I was quite well we should go to St Peter’s togt iher and to 
the museums; meanwhile we went to the Colosseum, the Forum and 
the Pincio. I examined the Italian streets, the people and the old 
fountains in which the water sang by day and niglit. The brown flower- 
sellers would stick a flower into your bodice as a present. They were 
always accompanied by a little boy or girl, barefooted and looking like 
angels, singing all die lime, as chirpy as sparrows. Carnages and carts 
with their great wheels passed, drawn by a horse or white oxen, diiven 
by men with a liuge whip, young and handsome or old and ugly, but 
always with a flower behind one ear or in the mouth. And everyone 
sang, sang of love and the beauty of Italy and of the Italian sun. I felt 
myself getting better every day, and wanted to see and understand 
every tMng. I hoped soon to take a course at an Italian jiainting aca- 
demy and to learn Italian. 

As soon as my fingers were flexible and firm enough to hold a pencil 
again, I began making sketches, and insisted that Ivan Ivanovich 
should buy me brushes and canvases; but he wanted me to stay at 



home to paint, and gave me picture postcards to copy. I began to think 
seriously that he was laughing at me, and I told him straight out that 
in order to do this kind of thing I might as well have stayed at home 
with my father, and I begged that he would hunt uj) an academy where 
I should find models and a serious working atmospliere. By insisting, 
sulking and scolding I eventually got him to take my best drawings to 
an academy, and I was accei)ted. 

Ivan Ivanovich now began to behave very oddly with me: he some- 
times asked me to kiss him in front of Sonya; he would go to bed after 
dinner, shut his eyes and say: 

"Come and kiss me, Marusya - quickly!” 

I would look at Sonya and make a sign to show that I was not going, 
but she displayed a fearful face and pushed me towards the bed. Once 
or twice I kissed the man on the forehead or the cheek, w^herc there 
was least beard (how I loathed that beard!); but it was niy mouth he 
was " In our room Sonya said that I must not be too obstinate or 
disagreeable to him, bee au^e he would immediately lake it out of her: 
he did not wfmt her in his bt‘d any moie, rejected her timid kisses and 
blamed her for her tears. I aii'-wered that I had no desire to pinch her 
lover, and that not only did I not lo\e him, but I rlid not even respect 
him any more. Poor girl! it pleased her and liurt her to hear words like 
this; she was comiiKed that I loo was a conquest of his. One day I 
suggested that I sliould tell the whole story in a letter to my father; I 
told her she could come with me run away, rather - when my father 
sent nu‘ the necessaiy money, a^ 1 liad no doubt he would. 

Until now, as I have said, it had hetii Ivan Ivam ch who recei\ed 
this money, and used it a- he jdeased; if only he had ad nothing more 
than the money and his job! hut the man had ohvioush conceived the 
idea of disconcerting me. hoping, of course, that it would then be easier 
to take advantage of me. lie would come into my room when I was rest- 
ing, or had already gone to bed, while Sonya stayed in the other room. 
He came up to the bed and in the half darkness made hy[)iK)tic passes 
over my body; perhaps he trusted earlier cxpeiiinents winch had 
produced concrete results. I laughed covertly and wondered what he 
would do if I suddenly spat on his liald head. "Ihen lie would sit on the 
bed and, without a word, quietly t(>'ich inv feet, calves thighs, hips 
and on up to my breasts. At those n.vyinenls I would vigorously push 
away bis trembling hands; but he continued liis treatment with a 
liBiudable persistence. On other occasions he would squeeze me against 
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and make me get out of bed, then press me to his body unfU I 
could hear his heart beating and feel him shivering. I was studying 
him, and perhaps he was doing the same from his side. 

Anyhow these goings-on started to get on my nerves and to give me 
goose-flesh. I began to try to find pretexts for coming in late and for 
not having to kiss him goodnight. I prowled about the banks of the 
Tiber and round the Forum, or walked up to the Pincio, hungry and 
without a centime in my pocket, just in order not to go liome and be 
pre-»ent at the brutal treatment with which he crushed Sonya, and to 
avoid the reproofs and sermons he aimed at me. I now made the 
acquaintance of Olga Mikhaylovna, a Russian lady who was an excel- 
lent musician, and extremely likeable besides. I used to visit her and 
listen to her playing the piano or talking, and this was how I learnt that 
she had a villa in Capri to which she went from time to time to see the 
Gorki family. I told her about my disillusionment with Ivan hanovich 
and asked her advice : ought I to inform my father about the creature’s 
behaviour to me? Yes, she said: I was in a situation not only false but 
dangerous. God knew what perils I was courting in the company of 
such a satyr. Perhaps it was his usual policy to get with child the 
girls who were innocently entrusted to him, by people like my father, 
just as he also confiscated the money, whicli prevented my buying 
anything. 

Nevertheless I did not want to have useless rows in front of Sonya, 
for I was sorry for the girl, her submission, her humiliation. I dec ided 
to be patient for another month, which would make five that I had 
lived with the pair. I had gradually regained some of my lost freedom : 
I went out alone, and I could talk a little Italian. Moreover my 
money (Father’s) was most useful to Sonya. In her advanced stale 
of pregnancy her life would have been frightful if I had abandoned 
her. 

One day, however, Ivan Ivanovich came home in a pretty good 
humour, and announced that he had found some work : nothing much, 
of course, to start with; his bass voice had been aj)preciated at the 
Russian church and he had been taken on as a cantor. At once I said 
to myself that perhaps the time had come when he and Sonya might 
straighten things out and recover some of their happiness ; so I wrote 
to my father to ask him how he advised me to behave to Ivan Ivano- 
vich, and I also asked him to send the money direct to me, in order 
i^t I might be able to live as I liked. Father answered by telegram 



that I was to leave ”that swindler’s house” at once and either to 
hack to Tiflis or to ^'ask the Russian consul to protect me”. The mortey 
arrived, by wire, too, addressed to me. 

I showed these two messages to Ivan Ivanovich, who flew into a 
black rage. lie would not give me back niy passport, which I needed 
to get the money, and started yelling I ha\e never heard a man make 
such a noise 

"Viper hf shouted. "Viper that I have warmed in my bosom! I 
gave you all my confidence I allowed Sonya to become your friend. I 
wanted to make )'Ou a great lady, an artist But you’ll never be anything 
but a little brainless hen Poor little fooP What stoiy can you have 
falincated to tell your father, such a splendid man^” 

"Made up*^ I simply told Papa about you kissing me m the dark 
behind Sonya’s back, and I asked him whether you ought to do that, 
when to Sonya you only professed for me a love that was pure and 
half '‘ail 1^” 

He was mad with rage, and I thought he would hurl hinise If at me 
and hit me ' 

"Hypocrite^ Viper l As if you’\e ne\er lam with your goloshtannik 
(ragged trousered) Pi nice Kay; but you ha^e to defile me in the mind 
of youi father I ^hall wiite to him too^” 

"Cii\e me bae k my passjxirt, and then you can do anything } on like; 
but I mu-.t get my money and go And don’t forget that my father says 
that if you threaten me or are nasiy to me I have only to go to the 
consulate they know b} now what to think about a ou.” 

Perhaps this was not true }el, but 1 threw it o m the hope of 
frightening him In effect he threw m) passport on h e table, s[)eech- 
less with furv, his eyes at oiue murderous and full of tears 

Was he acting*^ Did he leally love me a litth, with the selhslinesb of 
a man who wants evciy thing for himself and nothing foi anyone eKe? 
I do not know, but he did at all events take the trouble to go to 
fetch a cab for me and help the Italian driver to take out my 
luggage. 

Yet when I wanted to say goodbye to ^on}i h'^ barred my way to 
the door; so I shouted through the keyhole 'Be brave, Sonya ^ FU 
write to you If you aie too unhappy let me know I sh M come and 
fetch you, or you can come and join me yourself ” 

Ivan Ivanovich turned pale and tried to take me by the shoulders 
mxd push me downstairs. 
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*^Damn you^ damn you!’’ he yelled. **Get out of here before I forget 
you’re a child and a woman!” 

I made off, fearing this madman would start hitting me. 

This was the end of my adventure with tlie man with the black 
beard 
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so THERE I WAS, ALONE IN ROME, AND WITH A GREAT WEIGHT 
off my shoulders. My friends found me a little room belonging to two 
Italian sisters, middle-aged widows, who were very nice people. At last 
I could lead an ordered life. 

Among my women friends there was the Russian lady, who suggested 
I should spend the holidays at Capri, and promised to introduce me to 
the Gorki family. I should meet interesting people there, she said: 
the best Russian painters came from Russia itself to see Gorki; and he 
was surrounded by them and by Russian and foreign writers. She 
added that I might start as soon as I had made up my mind; she 
would let me have her little house, for she must go back to Paris in a 
few weeks. 

I joyfully accej)ted her offer, and wrote to Father that I was soon 
leaving Rome to go to Capri, where I was promised a life which was 
pleasaiiter and more suitable for working. 

Wh- cnid goodbve to my nice Roman landladies I made them a 
present of an icon, a soiuenir of Yelena Kirillovna, a big pillow w^hich 
wovdd have boen a nuisance on the journey, and some good drawings. 
They kissed me and wept, and gave me a basket of food and a little 
bitch - a beauty of a dog, but what an encumbrance ! 

As soon as 1 was in the train I felt very happy to be leaving Rome, 
although I was extremely fond of it. During my last days there I had 
walked about the city by myself. I had even visited the Colosseum by 
moonlight, nameless among the nameless tourists; I had been to the 
baths of Caracalla and other remains of ancient Rome Sometimes I set 
off on foot, with my sketchbook, ana gaily and ha; ily walked for 
miles to see a ruin. 

Sometimes I w^ould go towards nightfall to the Protti quarter, a part 
of the city where there was a pond overgrown with reeds and over- 
populated by frogs which croaked all night. I would spend hours on 
end there, motionless as a dead corpse, my hair uncurled by the caress 
of the moist air - until the time came when I was obliged to leave the 
places that so enchanted me As I came back I passed by the silence of 
sleeping barracks, and found myself in the ^tree^s of Rome again. 
Since that time the quarter has been drained in order to construct 
modern buildings in it. 

One evening, as I was crossing a briage, I stopped and put my el- 
'bows on the parapet to contemplate the black waters of the Tiber, 
whence a new moon was dully reflected. I thought of the many cen- 
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tuxies that had elapsed, the changes that had taken place in the appear* 
ance of Rome, the Roman people; I thought of my Kura at Tiflis and 
of Kay - I was missing them both so badly at Rome, where I was so 
much alone, though happy none the less since I had regained my 
freedom. ... As soon as I began to understand what freedom was, I 
saw myself fighting for it; and I thought also of the struggles of the 
Christian peoples and the Jews, striving for centuries towards this 
blessed freedom. . . . 


2 


I SET OFF FROM ROME FOR NAPLES, WHERE I ARRIVED ON THE 
stroke of six o’clock in the evening. My landladies had written the name 
and address of a hotel for me on a scrap of paper. One had to be very 
cautious at Naples, for the town was swarming with rogues. With the 
night coming on I was afraid to lake a cab ; indexed I had been warned 
against it. So there I was, with my suitcase a»d a basket with the dog 
in it, standing in the street, quite at a loss and not knowing where to 
go. Eventually a gentleman, no longer young, came up and asked 
whether I was looking for something; upon which I showed him the 
bit of paper with the address on it. He said it was not far away and 
that it would gi\e him great pleasuie to accompany me. He picked up 
my suitcase and took me to the hotel, chattering all the time. 

He said he would wail downstairs in case I needed anything or 
would like to go for a walk. He told me there was a boat for Capri next 
morning, and advised me to show my pajiers and take a fairly big 
room. I followed his advice, and let the dog out of the basket - she 
made water all over the place with great joy - and then I looked out of 
the window: in the dusk of this summer evening, in this Naples street, 
there awaited me the opportunity for a first adventure. ... I drew the 
curtain, wrote a letter to my father, and went to bed like a good girl. 

Next morning I had to go to the station to get my big wicker trunk. 
Early as it was, Naples was gay and full of noise; crowds of people of 
all kinds were already hurrying about. There was a smell of garlic 
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fried in oil, which reminded me of Lodz and Tiflis, of fish, and of the 
oranges which men and women were carrying in full baskets balanced 
on their heads: I bought some on the boat which took me to 
Capri. 

1 was in raptures at the thought of making the acquaintance of the 
Russian colony, the most important of whom was Maxim A. Gorki.^ 
I knew of him already as a writer, and I liked his style and the essential 
subject of his works: the life of the Russian people. Among Russian 
writers I was also very fond of Tolstoy - and Gorki had been an inti- 
mate friend of his; and I liked Tuigenev, who liad a way of writing 
that was all his own (tlu' French say that in his st>lc he comes nearest 
of all Russian writers to French literature). . . . The poetry, the depth 
and the (olour of his Russian landscapes, and his dcsciiptioiis of the 
beauty of Russian women and girls! I liked the sadness and torments 
of Dostoye\sky, and tlie way in whkh he could make manifest the 
angei m 'lIic demon. The whole oi our literature shows that Russian 
man is a mixture of the most Icrritying bestiality with flashes of 
angelic purity. 

I knew that since tlie death of ToFtoy other good Russian wTiters 
had formed a group roun<l Gorki: Andreyev, Bunin. Merezhkovsky 
(whom I knew jieisonall)) and the poet> Alexander Blok and Balmont; 
so I was \ery much ex( ited and longed to know what kind of atmo- 
sphere I shoidd find myself in at Capri and what ad\entures awaited 
me there. 

The boat drew near the island, long, all yellow w^’^ ' flowering broom 
and still partly \eiled by tlie morning mist. It seem a inagn inland, 
rising from the blue sea and embiai ed by a thousand and one legends, 
I was met and intoxkatcd by scented pulls of wii 1. A shi\er ran over 
me at the })rospect of what this ^urlealist my'^tery, Capri, might have 
in store for me, with its ruins, its legends and the people of the 
Russian colony. 

These last had c ome to welcome me : Gorki, his "‘^Te and their son, 
and my Russian Fiend fiom Rome. 

'*We’ve been expecting you, Marusya,” sb^^ cd. "( ome and see 
what a reception has been prepared for you! The whole ( olony knows 
you already. You are welcome, and ^ ’mpe you’ll be happu-r here than 
you were in Rome, poor little girl.” 

She introduced me to Maxim Gorki and Marya Fedorovna, with 
^ His real name was Alexey Maximovich P^shkov (Tr,). 
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vAiom he was living, a celebrated Moscow beauty and one of the most 
gifted actresses of the Moscow Arts Theatre. She had formerly been ' 
the wife of Andreyev, the writer. Her crippled son, three or four years 
older than I, took charge of my luggage. 

I looked at the crowd in the square: Italians, Russians and some 
English and Germans with beards and very long hair. We left the 
Gorki family, and the Russian lady and I bore off my luggage in a cab 
to the Piccola Marina, where I was to stay. The road ran down towards 
the sea, which glistened like a magic mirror. My only regret was that 
my father was not beside me. There came a point where the cab had to 
stop, since it could not get any further. Some fishermen were walking 
towards us up a little path, and they helped us take our luggage down 
to the little house right at the edge of the sea. It was white, with two 
floors; on the ground floor, next the sea, lived a fisherman’s family; 
above, where my friend Olga Mikhaylovna lived, there were two rooms, 
a kitchen, a lavatory and a balcony. 

"Here you are," she said. "I shall be spending only one night with 
you; then I shall go up to Gorki’s and stay there a few days, and after 
that au revoir: I’m off. But before that I shall have introduced you lo 
everybody. You won’t have any more trouble managing by yourself; 
besides, I’m sure everyone’ll love you : it will be for you to choose your 
friends." 

She helped me to settle in: I was overflowing with joy and gratitude. 
That night, as I lay in bed aad could hear, in the pitch darkness, 
nothing but the slapping of the sea just below the little house, I thouglit 
I was well recompensed for all the afflictions I had sulfeied, and I 
could easily have believed that I was being carried away m a boat to 
some land of dreams. 

Olga Mikhaylovna took me next day to afternoon tea at the Gorkis’. 
There was a crowd of people and I was scared. The guests were chiefly 
emigrants from Russia, many of them Jews. They had all pbyed a part 
in the revolutionary movement, and were waiting, either in Paris or 
Capri, for an amnesty which would allow them to go back to their 
country. The Gorkis’ house was the rallying place for these people: 
everyone came there, great and small; it was a regular international 
centre of the cultured, artistic and revolutionary vanguard. There were 
many Russian painters who had landed from Russia, writers, actors 
and actresses from Moscow and Petrograd theatres and from all the 
European cities. I remember seeing at Gorki’s writers, men and 



won^en, from Scandinavia, Finland, Poland, Spain, America and 
India. They all ate at his house and often slept there. 

Marya Fedorovna made friends with me. She worked amazingly 
hard, ran the house, saw that the visitors had food and a bed, checked 
the accounts, supervised the servants and the cooking, and in addition 
acted as Gorki’s secretary. She knew several languages and translated 
her husband’s articles for foreign newspapers, and looked after his 
vast correspondence. I believe that without her he would have been 
lost ; moreover, at this time, when I met him, he was not well. He worked 
iiard and very late; the crowd of visitors who gathered from near and 
far kept him in a continual slate of overexcitement. People brought 
him news fiom Russia and Russian papers, and he read the articles 
devoted to him in the press of the world; there were admiring ones, 
but unfavourable ones too. 

"They’re all the same,” he often grumbled. "They come here and 
I put them up. Iced them and recommend them to people: I help them 

in every possible way Then they attack me and tell how I’m bloated 

and livhig iii*e my great bourgeois. Puppies^” 


3 


MARYA FLDOROVNA SOMETIMES TOLD ME, WITH TEARS IN 
her voice, that she was very anxious about Gorki’s health, but that she 
was the only person who worried about it: as for the others - all his 
friends tired him out by dragging him to the cafe and making him 
drink immoderately, which the great writer was absolutely forbidden 
to do. I had often been present at these friendly drinking parties. The 
mixtures that were made of every kind of Italian wine and liqueur 
(like Strega), and the quantities absorbed, were not the best prescrip- 
tion s for the liver. Besides, it was in this company chiefly composed of 
writers that I learned to drink myself, sometimes excessively, alas. 

Russian songs were sung and Gorki intoned the songs of the Siber- 
ian prisoners. When I listened to his sad, nostalgic tunes and the some- 
what muffled voice of this great son of Russia, I felt myself captivated 
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by his own peculiar charm. We often used to meet in the evenings at 
the Piccola Marina, in the house of Alexey Alexeyevich Zolotorev, a 
writer too, who lived there with his brother. Neither of them was very 
young : one wore a country-style moustache, and the other a moustache 
and beard. I liked them both very much and they took me under their 
protection. The writer had escaped from a political prison ; he was thin 
and looked like Don Quixote and a little like Gorki himself. There was 
a lively, solid friendship among these three men, and they drank hard 
together. 

Marya Fedorovna was extremely displeased when she found out that 
I used to follow this group of men from one caf^ to another and drink 
with them. Une was expected to drink, and I had not yet learned how 
to refuse. Of course, I sometimes saw double, and was even ill. Drink- 
ing did not agree with my unreliable appendix. 

I still remember very clearly an evening when we were celebrating, 
in some favourite den of ours, the arrival of a Russian seaman who 
was also a writer. I finally became so fearfully homesick, thinking of 
my father, that I went and sat on Maxim Gorki’s knee, kissed his 
moustache and told him that he looked rather like Father and that I 
quite sincerely loved him with all my heart, and that he must not 
drink too much! 

He put his arm round my waist, and said : 

^‘Listen, my friends. Do yon see this lovely girl? Well, her name is 
Marya Morevna and she’s the daughter of the King of tllft Sea. At the 
moment she’s living on the Piccola Marina in a little house with one or 
two little dwarfs for servants. Anyone who dares to touch Marya Moievna 
shall feel the weight of my fist on his skull. Let us drink to Marya \ 
Morevna, morskaya tsarevna (tlie sea princess) 1” 

This is how I was christened with a name from a Russian tale; and 
the Russian colonies at Capri, Rome, and Paris, later on called me 
*'Marevna” instead of "Morevna”.^ From this time I began signing 
my drawings and paintings whh this name, as Gorki advised me. ^ 

"No one else will ever have a name like that, my dear enchantress,’ »\ 
he said. "Be proud of it and be worthy of it.’’ 

When his wife intervened to protest, wishing to protect me from 
the drink, which was doing no good to her husband or to 9 " 
replied : 

^ The pronunciation of the Russian o, if, as in this case, it has not the stress-accent 
on it, approximates to that of a (TV.). 
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"Let her be, my dear. She won’t be with us for ever. Better she 
should learn to drink in our company than with others. Besides, she’s 
finding her feet - learning her capacity: it’s very hard to learn to stop 
drinking, just at the right time. One has to know oneself for that. Her 
father, the sea king, will be grateful to us that his (laughter, the sea 
princess, drinks like him.” 

"Oh, you shatter me with your stories,” Marya Fedorovna retorted. 
"Think of her father. Would he be pleased if he knew that his daughter 
was becoming a drunkard?” Then turning to me she brusquely ad- 
vised me not to drink: "It’s not pretty in a young girl like you, and 
you’re spoiling your health and your beauty. And who for? For these 
idiotic muzhiks^ 

I thought of my father and swore I would be good ; but I was still 
too young. The environment - the people, Capri, the climate, the 
magic - everything made me intoxicated. It was high summer, too, 
and very hot: we were very thirsty! 

Gorki, his wife, Yura and their friends used to come to the Piccola 
Marina: what pleasant hours we spent there together; from the morn- 
ing till noon, and again towards sunset, when the great heat began to 
subside, a whole small Russian world used to assemble, cither to bathe 
or to refresh themselves on the terrace of the tiny bistro t nearby, 
where, with Gorki and the others, we ate delicious fried dishes and the 
specialities of the country, washing everything down with exquisite 
wine from Anacapri. It sometimes gave me great pleasure to invite my 
friends to come and try my blinchiki, a Russian disli - thick j)ancakes 
with jam and cream. I found it very difficult, but, after shutting myself 
for some time into the primitive kitchen, I had at last the pleasure and 
consolation of seeing my friends devour the blinchiki with undisguised 
avidity. 

Sometimes Gorki read to us or related his memories: sitting round 
him in a circle we hung on every word, our gaze cauglit by the expres- 
sion in his eyes, now laughing, now sombre. He seemed dreaming as 
he stared at the sea, which murmured softly under the burning noon- 
day sun. Gorki liked to walk about as he talked, and he gave impres- 
sions of people and events with gestures; it was a real treat for us all 
to hear and see this great personality giving expression to his thoughts. 

We Russians considered the beach at Piccola Marina as our own and 
it went much against the grain to put up with outsiders. The Italians 
came very seldom, since they preferred the more popular Grande 
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Marina: we were not sorry for this, indeed, we were the happier; but 
sometimes our retreat was invaded by a crowd of English, men and 
women. With much curiosity and ill-suppressed giggles we watched 
the ”ladies” come out of their bathing huts, dressed in black bathing 
dresses, gloved, wearing rubber boots and their heads covered by 
ludicrous bonnets. Only their pale faces were not attired. As for the 
''gentlemen”, their legs and bodies were covered by long, striped 
bathing suits that clung to them, and they, too, wore shoes. These 
eccentric Puritans were a regular exhibition for us who went into the 
water weiring as little as possible! But the most incredililc were the 
herds of Germans dressed d la grecque. The men, with l(3ng hair and 
beards, were either too fat or too skinny, and the women were far from 
the classical ideal of beauty. These Valkyries, masses of fat in their 
short tunics, were monstrous caricatuies exposing their waii, gelatin- 
ous flesh. They hid behind rocks, left theii tuni( s there and ran naked 
towards the astonished sea. Fortunately we only attended these sdances 
from a distance. Someone told me that a colony of German nudists or 
naturists had been founded at Anacapri, whic‘h was infeeiesLing since 
it was the first colony of this kind. I cannot truly say, by the way, that 
the beauty of my Russian frierids was in any way resplendent; only 
Gorki was handsome, long in the body, slender, beardless, a thorough- 
bred, but with something of a stoop. His feet anrl hands might have 
been envied by an aristocrat. I really tliink that physically he greatly 
resembled my father, and that would explain the gfeat attraction to 
him that I felt from the earliest days. 

I remember a delightful evening, walking with an Englishman and 
his two married friends over the hills among the olive trees, along a path 
which climbed steadily, and from which we ( ould see the drowsy sea 
with the metallic glint of the moon shining on it from a sky studded 
with stars. It was as though a magic lamj) was lighting us through that 
fairy landscape, in which only we four seemed to move, and our voices 
talking Italian, French or Russian were lost in the darkness. Here and 
there we would see the tiny boats of the night fishcirnen scattered 
over the sea; some were anchored and others moved slowly by the 
rocks with torches to surprise the sleeping fish. 

I thought that the young wife, tall and rather big, was beautiful and 
very gentle. Her father was a doctor and lived not far from our street 
in Tiflis. She made enquiries about my family and my plans. Suddenly 
I felt a shock and, coming out of my apathy, I returned to the realities 
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of life: the memory of my father, his life of torment with the Golo- 
vashkins, his health endangered by his crushing labours. I felt terribly 
upset, 

I thought the handsome Englishman was rather pretentious, but 
good looking, gjy, healthy and full of the joy of living. (In Pans, later, 
I had an oppoitunily of judging him better, when I met him at the 
Russian Academy, where he leireled me out and insisted on (oining 
every evening to make sketclies with his friends, Olga and Willi. IIis 
real place of work was the studio of Fauronnier, an artist of some 
standing, who was talked about for a certain time. Fauconnier’s wife, 
Marusya, was a Russian, and she painted too. I do not know what the 
tragic event was that took her to the Hopital Ste Anne (a famous 
lunatic a‘^ylum), whi( h she left only to join so many others in the 
cemetery. I was interested m Fauconmer’s work and I went several 
times to see him giving instruction but, perhaps because of poor 
Marusya’s tragic death, I conceived an aversion for him and did not 
go there any more.) 

Theio alsu came to 'Vjur” beach at Capri a few outsideis, whom I 
considered to be intruders: a (/erman, a Greek and an Englishman, 
who a year later became my lover in earnest. Why? I do not know at 
all: I did not even think much of him. Doubtless the moment had 
arrived for rnc to become a woman. 


4 

IN ORDER TO TEASE GORKI AND HIS WIFE I ASKED YURA TO 
pose for me, and he agreed and came to my house. 

When he learned of it Maxim Gorki said laughingly to Yin a, in 
front of everybody: 

*^Take care, you know: she’s a Caucasian witcli. Today she’s pretty 
and sweet, as you sec: Morevna, morskaya tsarevna; but tomorrow 
she may transform herself into an evil black cat, all claw-^, and turn 
you into a dwarf, to be her slave for life.” 

Gorki smiled at me with his small eyes. Who knows? He may have 
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guessed the end of the story that Yura was beginning to live in my 
little house at the edge of the sea; for Yura came every day to pose for 
me, and this was the gradual beginning of a friendship which, on his 
side, grew, little by little, into a great love. 

Just at this time Gorki fell seriously ill, and we had plenty of time 
to be alone together. Yura’s father remained at home in bed, and we 
used to go in the evenings and ask Marya Fedorovna in a low voice 
how he was. 

"Very bad,” she would answer, shaking her head sadly. "He’s 
spitting blood. He absolutely must be stopped from drinking; and the 
best way to du that is not to drink with him: otherwise it’ll kill him. 
Don’t go away: stay here, and I’ll get the samovar ready. Then he’ll 
be obliged to drink nothing but tea.” 

Words of this kind upset me so much that I stopped drinking 
myself; but Gorki liked going out with his friends, and also liked to 
escape from the somewhat tyrannical surveillance of his wife. He was 
very gay by nature, and these sprees in the company of young people 
he was fond of made him feel, and even look, younger himself. 

So when Chaliapine landed one fine day it was impossible to prevent 
the two famous men from having their fling. The singer, who had 
known Gorki for years and years, was terribly fond of drinking, alone 
or in company. The few days that he spent at Capri were magical for 
all of us. True, he drank, but he sang too, until late at Q^ght, and so 
marvellously that we were all spell-bound. His powerful voice over- 
flowed the house and spread like a flood all over the hill and as far as 
Piccola Marina; and the Italians, yielding to its charm, lingered to 
listen on the threshold of their houses, or even came up to the villa. 

Chaliapine also was an admirable story teller, just like Gorki. They 
vied with each other in telling tales about their past, of the time when 
they were still young vagabonds wandering across Russia, the steppe, 
the forests, or sailing down the Volga. Chaliapine had even been to the 
Caucasus, when he had been apprenticed to a coach-builder who had 
discovered his real talent and had induced him to study singing. The 
evenings grew protracted, for no one wanted to go away : the two great 
artists talked of the theatre, of art, of the politics of their country. 

When Chaliapine went, Gorki had a serious relapse, and we feared 
for his life ; but he was like a sturdy oak which, although worm-eaten, 
persists in remaining firm and upright. I was very fond of him indeed, 
although I never breathed a word of it to anyone ; I even tried not to 
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think about it myself. I think he was fond of me, too, as of a dear, 
funny little girl. At all events, his illness cured me for a time of my 
passion for drinking. 

There was one evening on which, if my memory serves me, I had 
invited a few friends to come and eat bliny (pancakes) and jam on the 
terrace of my house: there were the Gorki couple, the two Zolotorev 
brothers and their wives, two or three painters, and Yura and I. People 
began to talk of Chaliapine, and to criticize his behaviour on a particular 
evening in the Moscow Arts Theatre. He was inclined to think of him- 
self as a revolutionary since he came from the people and always sup- 
ported their party; but, when he was playing the part of the patriotic 
muzhik in the opera A Life for the Tsar, he fell on his knees before 
Nicholas IPs box and, in a voice which revealed his profound fervour, 
chanted the imperial anthem God Protect the Tsar. The incident 
caused a great scandal in revolutionary circles, and Chaliapine was 
accused of having let down the cause. 

As they sat at the table Gorki and Yura began to raise their voices, 
Yura infuriatuig his father by saying that Chaliapine had no riglit to 
behave like that, even on the stage. Gorki squeezed his glass of wine 
in his fingers until it broke, and everyone was afraid he had cut him- 
self, for the table cloth immediately showed red stains. But it was only 
wine. Yura stuck his knife into the wood of the table. It was not a 
very dignified scene, but for some reason I was proud of Yura that 
evening. 

Gorki affirmed that everything must be permitted to such a great 
artist; that, engrossed in the part of a patriot, hypnotically possessed 
by his art which was calling into play all the powers of his soul, he 
might forget the misunderstandings which divided the people from 
the ministers and from the Tsar, there present in his box. Among the 
applause furious hissing and whistling had been heard from the 
gallery where the students were sitting. Everyone had risen and there 
had been brawls with the police, who on this gala evening were present 
in large numbers. Chaliapine had justified himself later on before his 
revolutionary friends: he had lost all sense of reality, all control of 
himself. He had literally worn the skin of the character he was acting, 
but the incident had been ever since the subject of quarrels and argu- 
ments among the admirers of the great singer. Gorki and Yura, at all 
events, were on bad terms for several days in consequence of that 
evening party, in spite of Marya’s efforts to reconcile them. 
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It was not the first time, either, that all was not well between the 
two men; perhaps it was the fault of Marya Fedorovna. Some months 
later, at Paris, I was to learn that Gorki had parted from Andreyev’s 
wife soon after my departure. Yura, too, wrote that the household had 
broken up, and that his mother wanted to leave for Moscow; at that 
time Yura himself was at Petrograd. 

Gorki’s first wife was in Paris with his adopted boy Maxim Peshkov : 
perhaps it was their existence that caused the break. Or was there another 
reason? May there have been a secret liaison, which Marya Fedorovna 
had discovered? (I heard then that Gorki loved *'the woman”, and 
that he was 'apable of great passion.) For myself I was sorry at 
their parting. Although Marya Fedorovna had her despotic, her grande 
dame side, she loved Gorki sincerely, and was very useful to him ; but 
perhaps she felt herself reduced to a too modest role beside the great 
man who took everything for himself. She had formerly been so spoilt, 
so pampered from the time when she had been the favourite actress at 
the Moscow Arts Theatre : perhaps she found it too i)amful to put up 
with this exclusion any longer. It may also have been that she did not 
love him any more; or, on the other hand, did she love him too much? 
Or was it he who no longer loved her as she wished to be loved? 


5 

TIME WAS PASSING TOO QUICKLV. THE PAINTERS, BIRDS OF 
passage that they were, were preparing to leave Capri and our little 
family of Russian artists. They all promised to look after me if I went 
to Moscow or Petrograd with them ; they encouraged me to leave, and 
to work under their guardianship. They really could not have been 
nicer. . . . 

I remember, though, one of them, who had just arrived from Paris, 
escorting me back from the Grande Marina. He was a very practical 
man and, without wasting a minute, he brutally dragged me into an 
orchard. We rolled on the ground, and I bit him, scratched him 
savagely and pulled out some of his hair as I struggled. At last he let 
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pie go, and after a minute he recovered from his fit of frenzy and asked 
me to forgive him. We were both still panting, dishevelled, covered 
with earth, our clothes in disorder. 

"That’s what’s called declaring yourself with no waste of time and 
words,” I said. 

"But look at the scene,” he replied. "The moon, the glittering sea 
over there, and the scents: can you smell them? A mixture of vines, 
orange trees and earth. Does it leave you cold? Doesn’t it make you 
want to love? But that’s not natural: it’s monstrous, against nature!” 

I answered that if I had been a man I should certainly be talking like 
him. The pity was that I was not really a man. Besides, I added, I did 
not even know him: I was seeing him for only the second or third 
time, and I thought it was a rather beastly way for him to behave; it 
was certainly devoid of all beauty, especially coming from an artist. 
As we walked - because in spite of everything he persisted in seeing 
me home - we talked more calmly. I declared that I was no more a 
hypocrite than I was a sadist; that I had been Uving in Capri for six 
months and hSid a copious list of potential lovers, and all I had to do 
was to choose; but all the same I preferred to remain a virgin for the 
time being, because in fact I enjoyed going counter to nature in this 
respect. I left it to others to follow the dictates of nature, to people of 
his breed. For myself, I intended to live at Capri as if I was in a fairy 
tale; and a fairy tale was poetry. 

I never saw him again except in the distance. I am sure that he 
avoided me like the plague. I told Gorki what had happened, and he 
was very angry and had a couple of words with the man next day. Yura 
told me what he had said : 

"Leave that girl alone,” he demanded. "Others besides you would 
have liked to have a taste of her innocence and beauty : anyhow, she is 
not for you. Everyone here regards her and protects her. Besides, it 
would bring bad luck to lay a hand on an orphan from Kazan.” 

He was no longer in a rage, and smiled as he spoke. The painter, 
Grigorev, never knew exactly what my status was in the colony of 
artists ; but he really did leave me alone from that day, and only rarely 
came to see Gorki. 
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JUST OPPOSITE MY HOUSE IN THE PICCOLA MARINA THERE 
was a little, rocky peninsula, the Sirens’ Isle. In good weather one can 
go right out to the very tip of it, to admire the transparence of the deep 
water. The rock, steeped in sea water, looks as though it were worm- 
eaten ; from close to one would think it was a huge sponge pierced by 
thousands of holes. During the very slight tides melodious music is 
heard rising, as though from a lyre or harp ; and the legend tells how 
Ulysses, as he sailed by, heard the marvellous song of the Sirens. 
That is how the peninsula got its name. 

One evening a lot of people gathered at my house to go and try to 
solve the iiiystery of this music, Maxim Gorki himself among them, 
with Marya Fedorovna. The isle could be seen from the window of my 
room, and even better from the balcony. We were waiting for moon- 
rise and the water to be at the right height. The men were singing 
nostalgic Russian airs to pass the time; and I sang one of my favourite 
Georgian songs. The moon came up, round and brilliant, and we began 
to hear the waves slapping at the bottom of the house. 

^'Listen, now,” someone said, "and don’t move.” " 

In profound silence, in my room illuminated by the moon, we lis- 
tened to every slightest sound, rarely whispering to each other. 
Minutes passed, and our eyes glittered with excitement and curiosity. 
The men could not help smoking nervously. . . . Suddenly a very faint 
sound mounted gently to our ears. At moments it became loud enough 
for us to distinguish something like the music of the sffings of a harp 
or a lyre. The notes formed a melody of extraordinary delicacy ; we all 
held our breath. 

"D’you hear them? They’re singing now,” someone whispered. 

There were a few intervals of silence ; the moon pursued her course 
in the starry sky. Then the melody fell still more distinctly on our ears, 
sometimes mingled with strange voices, a kind of angelic accompani- 
ment, seeming to come from another world and making me shiver. 
All our nerves were taut. Suddenly someone sneezed, trying to sup- 
press it, of course ; but the spell was broken. Everyone started talking 
at once. 

"A great success, really, the Sirens’ song,” said Alexey Alexeye- 
vich’s brother Nikolay, the friend of Gorki. "And yet it’s as simple as 
ABC: the moon rises, the water rises too; the water enters these 
thousands of sponge-holes, and there you have a real natural organ. 
It’s possible that one hears this sound even better out at sea, when it’s 
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rough. That’s why the Odyssey tells us that Ulysses heard the Sirens’ 
song. With a little imagination. . . 

"Really!” I protested. "No, no, no! If you don’t believe that Ulysses 
saw the Sirens and the Cyclops, then I refuse to believe in the prophet 
Isaiah or the resurrection of Lazarus. No Sirens? Then why is Greek 
and Roman sculpture full of them? Why should I believe in angels, 
with feathered wings and white linen shirts? After all, the Bible and 
the Gospels are only marvellous religious poems, full of imagination, 
as you say, to maintain (Christians in their faith. . . .” 

"Steady on, Marusya,” Marya Fedorovna interrupted. "There’s a 
little rebel for you!” 

"The tsarevna’s right,” Gorki intervened. "She knows what to 
think better than we do too: she’s in her own kingdom here. The 
Sirens exist: we must believe it: whoever does, is right. I want to 
believe in them loo. Our friend Alexey Alexeyevich docs, I’m sure.” 

"Yes, I do,” Alexey replied. "But that’s poetry. Poets believe in 
everything which is marvellous and unreal. If my brother doesn’t 
believe in it, l»rri »urry for him. He’s too matter-of-fact. Long live 
poetry and the Sirens!” 

On some days we set off by boat early in the morning for the whole 
day, to do some serious fishing. In order to avoid the greatest heat of 
the day the ladies waited for the seasoned fishermen in the shelter of 
small grottoes. I would go with the fishermen and Gorki far out to sea. 
We caught big fish in nets and on hooks, and came back before sunset, 
picking u[) the ladies on the way ; and we had hardly gone ashore before 
ushnoye (fish soup) was cooking. We stretcluKl out, along with the 
Italian fishermen, round a great cauldron, and Marya Ft'dorovna 
helped each of us to the pungent soup, with its onions and grated 
cheese. Other victuals were produced from baskets, and bottles, 
"because fish like swimming”. Gay stories, fishing adventures, songs 
- Russian and Italian mingled - all helped to maintain the joyous feast 
and sharpen the appetite; and when the first stars showed themselves 
everyone made off hastily to avoid the water which was slowly invad- 
ing the grottoes. We went back to the Piccola Marina, our nets still 
bulging with fish, gaiety in our hearts, and our faces scorched with salt 
and sun: my nose had to grow a new skin each time. 
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7 

MY LIFE AT CAPRI WAS A COMPLETE FANTASY. I DID NOT LIVE, 
but was held in a waking dream ; and about me I saw people who had 
lived impassioned lives, working, struggling, suffering for humanity. 
In those few months with Gorki at Capri I had grown up and matured. 
One day, however, wlien my return and plans for me to work at an 
academy in Petrograd or Moscow were once more being discussed, I 
declared resolutely that I would rather go to Paris and work there. 
Besides, even if this had been the only objection, I was really terrified 
of the Russian climate. 

Gorki said to me one day, pulling his moustache: ^^Poyedete v 
Parizh - ugorite^^ (Go to Paris and you’ll he asphyxiated). 

On the other hand, painters who had lived in Paris, and knew what 
its merits were and the benefits an artist found there, encouraged me 
to go. Alexey Alexeyevich and his brother both urged me, and pro- 
mised to help me to succeed in this city wliich would be so new to me. 

When Yura learned about my wish to go to Paris, he became gloomy 
and tense. Our comradeship evolved very (piickly in those last days. 
In spite of all his mother’s counselling of prudence, he confessed that 
he loved me deeply, madly, for ever; and he asked me to marry him. 
This was so comic, so unexpected, that I had not the courage to refuse 
him. He was kind, intelligent and as nice as could be: be surrounded 
me with everything I lacked: a deep affection and al all times an 
atmosphere of simplicity and confidence. I knew that inj^ father could 
only be profoundly pleased at such a marriage. My life, too, might 
receive a fresh stimulus and take a new turn, perhaps in quite another 
direction. Vast horizons lay open before me. H(* was an invalid, it was 
true. His mother worshipped him and thought only of his happiness; 
but, although she had a presentiment that 1 was her enemy, her 
behaviour to me at this time was extremely fair and generous; and it 
hurt me very much, eventually, to give her pain. 

When Yura revealed to her his wish to celebrate our engagement 
before I left for Paris, she acquiesced witliout raising the least objec- 
tion. She ordered the rings and sent for stuffs to make me two frocks 
and some blouses. She did not like the way 1 dressed : I wore neither 
stays nor soutien- gorge \ I left my body free and - so she thought - 
too tempting in its covered nakedness. 

I was afraid, then, to refuse Yura, in case I should hurt him, and he 
was brimming with joy and happiness. He jumped and ran, despite his 
crippled leg, to show me he was a boy like other boys. In the evenings 
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I used to stay with him till late, and we sat down among the rocks, 
gazing at the enchanted landscape. In the silence everything was at 
rest. If we were on a hill the sound of the calm sea rose towards us, 
hardly louder than a breath, and we could hear our hearts beating. If 
we were at the Piccola Marina, on the beach or at my house, the gentle 
murmur of the waves was only a little louder, under my window or on 
the unpeopled sand. I was pensive and for most of the time silent: I 
could not help imagining Kay in Yura’s place. My heart did not belong 
to this boy, or anyhow not as much as he would have wished. 

I had yielded to pity : I had to make this gesture of kindness to thank 
the family and those people who had shown me nothing but goodness 
and hospitality. I had told myself that this gesture was called for from 
me, both by the Gorki family and by my father, who aspired only to 
see me safe and secure. I had resolved that instead of running about 
everywhere with men by moonlight, and tumbling in the grass or on 
the sand, as some of the girls of my age did, I would learn to be good 
and make someone really happy. I do not know whether Maxim Gorki 
approved of my accepting Yura. There was no cliange in his kindness, 
and I thirdv that for Yura he was pleased; but he would sometimes 
screw up his face at me and repeat, though nicely: '*You witch: you 
witch,” gazing at me with his blue, smiling eyes: and he would shake 
his head. 

All the artists had gone, or nearly all; even the birds had left us. 
Great clouds began to form above the sea, but at noon it was still hot. 
Everywhere one saw the brilliance of roses, mimosa and geraniums 
blooming on all the terraces and the old walls. One evening our engage- 
ment was feted. (I had still told my father nothing about thi“. After all, 
we were not married yet. Did I feel a presentiment of a coming rift?) 

Then one day 1 packed my big wicker trunk and suitcase, and knew 
I must make up my mind to bid a sad farewell to Maxim Gorki, Marya 
Fedorovna and Alexey Alexeyevich, whose brother had already left for 
Paris, where he was to join his wdfe. 

"Don’t forget to put on two pairs of drawers in Paris, witch, and to 
cover your throat. The climate is worse than it is in Moscow. Beware of 
men, but don’t be afraid of them: on the contrary; that will be your 
strength.” Those were the last words that Gorki spoke to me, in his 
cordial way, kissing me three times, a la russe. Marya Fedorovna 
kissed me too, and said: "I have confidence in you. Yura will go with 
you as far as Naples. He will come and see you in Paris before he leaves 
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for Moscow. You must arrange your life for yourselves.” Feeling very 
sad, I kissed everybody. I was never to see Gorki or his wife again. 
Yura did come to see me in Paris, and spent a few days staying with 
some friends of mine who were putting me up. 


8 


IT WAS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1912 THAT I TRAVELLED TO PARIS 
from Naples. In the train a handsome young Neapolitan had tried to 
make friends with me, and paid me a thousand compliments on my 
beauty and gracefulness. We talked in Italian, which I spoke better 
than I did French. He told me that he was going to Paris to study at the 
Sorbonne; and to his numerous questions I replied that I was going to 
Paris too, to learn painting. Wc talked of la bella Italia; the young 
man was not stupid but, like Vesuvius, a trifle volcanic in his passions, 
so that I was most grateful to le bon. Dieu when I saw a charming, old 
French couple come and sit in our compartment. For the fun of it I 
concealed from the young man that 1 had some friendg,, who would be 
meeting me at the Care de Lyon, so, thinking me to be alone and ignor- 
ant, he offered me his protection, promising to be my guide and to 
show me the jdaces where people went at nights to enjoy themselves. 
He said it was worth the trouble, if only to see how students and artists 
lived in Paris, and added that one could enjoy oneself even if one had 
no money. He promised to get me a room in his hotel in the boulevard 
Saint-Michel (which students call the bouV Mich’). He made discreet 
enquiries about my means and my father’s, and about his social posi- 
tion. I began to laugh secretly as I thought of Lishov’s first gallantries 
at Moscow, his amorous eagerness, his curiosity about myself and my 
family and his hankering for my ignorant youthfulness and my 
money. 

The next moaning I was woken by the sound of the bell announcing 
the first service of breakfast. I opened my eyes, and was flabbergasted 
to see that I had served as a pillow for my enterprising Italian. He was 
still sleeping tranquilly, his handsome head resting on my knees. The 
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old French couple were smiling slyly, but I saw red, I was so angry at 
the conduct of this perfect stranger, to whom I had not given the least 
encouragement. Such a liberty enraged me and I briskly stretched out 
my benumbed legs and woke the sleeper, calling him by a coarse 
Italian epithet, mascalzone!’*'* My Romeo gazed at me with astonish- 
ment in his fine, brown, wide-open eyes, without understanding, all 
the same, why I had disturbed him. ^^Scusi, scusi, signorina carina: I 
was having such a good sleep, and such lovely dreams!” I told myself 
that if all students and artists in Paris resembled this one I should have 
to do a lot of figliting. In Russia and at Capri I had seen and understood 
that there might exist a certain familiarity between a girl and a boy, 
but no Slav young man would have behaved like this. He would give 
up his seat to a lady or a young girl, if he wanted her to like him, but 
he would never have used her as a pillow! At last I calmed down, my 
anger cooled and finally I burst out laughing. We were running into 
Paris, the capital of ihe world! All my curiosity was roused as the train 
passed the fortifications in the suburbs, and the little wooden huts 
surrounded t)y*tiiiy kitchen gardens. At last the first old Paris houses 
appeared : under the grey sky their walls, blackened by smoke from 
the trains and covered with advertisements in colour inviting me to 
drink du bon Dubonnet^ Curasao and Martini, and then, further on, 
suggesting that I should take a course of Vittel for the kidneys or 
Vichy for the liver! Javel bleaching fluid offered me linen whiter than 
that spread on the balconies, drying in black, smelly dust. Through 
the windows of tliese houses one could sec the pale-faced housewives 
making the beds, desperately shaking out dubious sheets, blankets and 
faded carpets. Was this Paris? Paris which made me squirm in my 
dreams? Tlien I recalled my overwhelming excitement when I arrived 
at Moscow, and later at Rome. Those two cities had given me a differ- 
ent welcome. Ap])roaching Moscow one had the impression that the 
town was glittering under the gold of its innumerable cupolas, and the 
delirious noise of the bells. made me dizzy. The Kremlin itself looked 
like a fairy-tale castle and drew me towards it, conquered and quiver- 
ing. Rome greeted me with resplendent, violent sunlight. I was stirred 
by the ancient city, surrounded with green hills, by its imposing, 
majestic St Peter’s that 1 knew contained a thousand and one treasures 
within its walls, by its strangeness, its noises, and by the smells that 
only an Italian town can release. 

But my disappointment with Paris changed quickly, as soon as I 
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left the station and its gloomy neighbourhood and penetrated further 
into that disturbing, alluring town. As soon as the train stopped in the 
station I hastened, in great agitation, to attach my indispensable 
samovar carefully to my suitcase, the samovar which continuously 
provides the boiling tea so dear to the Russians on their numerous 
travels. My handsome Italian called a porter and authoritatively told 
him to put our luggage together and take it to a taxi. He effected my 
exit from the train in the same autocratic spirit: he took me uncere- 
moniously by the waist and put me down firmly on the platform swarm- 
ing with people. (I have always had a soft spot in my heart for stations. 
That is where one leaves what one loves most, where one abandons 
one’s troubles and pains, where one arrives full of hope and certainly 
for the future.) At last, at the critical moment, I saw my two Russian 
friends coming towards me with their friendly, smiling faces, and 
without waiting I hurled myself into their arms. With no regret I left 
my fiery travelling companion in the lurch, thanking him ironically 
for all his kindness. I asked my friends in Russian to recover my lug- 
gage from my despotic young tyrant, who by now was livid with rage 
at the thought that I had played him such a trick. He followed us for a 
while, muttering some rather unseemly words directed at me; and I 
never saw my good-looking, enterprising sleeping companion again. 
He had become vulgar and ugly. My friends asked for an explanation 
of the young man’s improbable behaviour, and I gaily told them the 
story of my involuntary conquest. I sat with them in a cab, looking 
eagerly to right and left. Paris was dressed with countless flags which 
gave it a gala appearance. The Alexeyeviches explained to me that the 
reason for the decoration of the town was that there had been an 
International Exhibition of Decorative Arts. My friends lived a long 
way from the Gare de Lyon, so I had the opportunity of watching the 
outward appearance of Paris life on the day of my arrival, and after- 
wards when 1 went out for walks. 

The streets swarmed with people; newspaper sellers running and 
shouting their heads off with the latest news in thePari.s-5oir, Ulnlran,, 
etc., or standing at street corners, or stationed in kiosks covered with 
advertisements in screaming colours which announced shows to fit 
every different taste. There were women with barrows selling flowers or 
vegetables to a large number of customers, and fishwives, with their 
hoarse, shrill southern voices, crying up their wares to the housewives ; 
they were a curious, gay spectacle, these walking markets, the "Four 
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Seasons”. The short, pleated skirts that the market women wore 
showed their rounded knees and their firm calves sheathed in black 
woollen stockings. Their shoulders were covered with a caraco, a 
knitted jacket with the neck high at the back, and they wore polished, 
black wooden shoes with red heels. They wore the most improbable 
hats and sometimes, when their hair was arranged and pomaded in the 
Spanish style, they had almost the look of saucy cocottes. Permanent 
waving was hardly known in those days and women piled their hair in 
a bun on the top of their heads. 

I took in all these details with curiosity, and with eyes that were 
accustomed to observing. Chestnuts roasted in the open air were 
already being sold, and the appetizing smell made me want to bite into 
their warm, firm substance. Fried potatoes were for sale too, served 
with hot little pink sausages, cooked on portable stoves. 1 was often to 
treat myself, in the time to come, to these dishes of the people, 
delicious but, alas! fearfully indigestible. There were plenty of cabs 
with lean horses harnessed to them, painfully hobbling along and 
dragging their heavy loads, being continually passed by noisy and self- 
confident red taxis, I preferred the old cabs with their poor, panting 
horses - no doubt remembering my childhood. Heavy drays loaded 
with sacks of coal and wood for the coming winter caused spec'.tacular 
traffic blocks, to my great joy and amusement. The movement of the 
traffic along the main arteries of Paris might have been better, and I 
was aware that, being on foot, I risked liaving an accident, even being 
crushed unceremoniously by one of the omnibuses drawn by huge, 
restive horses, or by one of the early electric trams, or one of those 
famous red taxis. Crossing a main road in Paris in tliose driys was a 
real adventure. I also noticed for the first time, here and there on the 
boulevards, queer iron screens whicli carried a famous advertisement 
for Chocolat Menier. Men half disappeared behind the screens: (heir 
straddled feet were still visible, and so were their heads under bowler 
hats or caps, or turbans, or the calotte of a stray priest. The whole 
thing looked so odd that I could not help laughing and slyly asking 
Alexey to explain these extraordinary erections. 

"Why, those are the vespasiennes, Marie Marevna, the pride of 
Paris.” I remembered seeing nothing like this in Moscow^ Tiflis or 
even in Rome. In those towns men of all classes urinated against the 
walls, the trees and unguarded gates. I myself, during my long walks 
about the eternal city, would take cover in a deserted yard, or behind 
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some half-built house; I found this quite natural, tn Rome and Naples 
at that time even well-dressed ladies would stop and, paying no atten- 
tion to people passing, would raise their skirts and relieve themselves, 
going on with their conversation; and the crowd went by wholly in- 
different. The Alexeyeviches explained to me that there were Chocolats 
Menier for women too, but that these were situated near the stations 
and on the main boulevards. Another recourse was to go and order 
something in a caf6 or a licensed restaurant, where the W.C. might 
always be used by the customers. 

It was a rather small, modest establishment where my Russian 
friends lived. I stayed with them for three weeks, impatiently waiting 
for Yura to arrive. When he did, we decided to make do with bivouack- 
ing in the Russian style, our hosts sleeping on a mattress on the floor and 
we two occupying their beds. We did the cooking together, displaying 
to each other our talent in this line. Yura turned out to be the more 
expert. Then, sitting or lying on the carpet, we spent the evenings 
drinking wine to the health of our most dear Maxim Gorki, recalling 
the days we had spent in his company, and the precioils, unforgettable 
times in enchanted Capri; and intense melancholy would grip our 
homesick hearts. 

Yura stayed for a fortnight, which we spent visiting the Louvre and 
several exhibitions of modem art, of whose excellenigg he was quite 
ignorant, which very much disappointed me. In the evenings we strolled 
about the streets or. along the boulevards, where heaps of chestnut 
leaves lay on the ground. It was still quite mild, but damp. Gas jets 
shone on the wet, slippery pavements. 

Parisian lovers had no hesitation in kissing each other wherever 
they might be. On benches, where it was dark, they sprawled inter- 
twined and motionless in their amorous ecstasy. When we passed 
close to such a couple Yura overflowed with false high spirits, talking 
without a stop and seeming tipsy. Just before he left Paris he begged 
me to spend a few hours with him at a hotel, for at home we felt 
cramped by the presence of our friends. I consented, but in the hotel 
room, although it was cheered by the sunshine and the noises from the 
street, I felt most unhappy. I saw myself back at Capri, with its in- 
toxicating scents^ where one was always in love, where one remained 
in a tight embrace, without moving or speaking, listening to the whisper 
of the sea and the breeze in the leaves of the olive trees. I knew that 
next day Yura was going far away, and that now he was suffering: he 
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did not know what to do or what to say. When one is in love one is 
often paralysed like this. It was I who found the courage to caress him 
- an admission? Pity or affection? I do not know what made me do it. 
I did know that I should never see him again. He was desperately 
pleased by this simple act of mine, and afterwards he began to weep. I 
took him in my arms and rocked him like a child, as he had once 
lulled me at Capri. Then we went back to spend a last evening A la 
russe, drinking tea and singing Gorki’s songs and my songs from the 
Caucasus. What nostalgia, what regrets there were in those memories. 
People without recollections must be very poor and unhappy. 


9 

IN PARIS I THOUGHT YURA VERY NICE, LOVING BUT DULL, 
perliaps a bit stupid, too young for me and lacking in resolution and 
penetration. He irritated me by singing Russian ballads in his tenorino 
voice, and to dispel my black mood he would play me the Valse du 
chicn on the piano with two fingers! - me, who adored music both 
serious and light. The more bored I was with him the more he whined. 
In short, I was the boy and he the girl. I did not desire him at all, but 
I felt for liim a tranquil, friendly mixture of pity for his poor, shrunken 
leg and afleclionate gratitude for the happy days at Capri. The idea 
of marrying him seemed odious and ludicrous, and in course of time 
I became unkind and unfair to him. At Capri the charm of Gorki was 
reflected in everything and everybody; our lives followed, as it were, 
in the wake of the great man; and on top of this there was the spell of 
Capri itself. 

Yura said that we should go and live where I liked, in Petrograd or 
Moscow; in the summer we could go to Finland, where there was a 
house for the two of us. His mother would leave u> free to do as we 
wished. I found this hard to believe: I could sec quite well that she 
wa^ strong-minded woman with a possessive and obstinate nature. 
It is possible that if my father had been by my side at that moment, to 
advise and encourage me, I would have consented to marry Yura, for 
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my father’s sake alone; certainly my wretched childhood and ado- 
lescence at the Golovashkins’ were the cause of my indecision. I was 
repelled by the thought of a family headed by a woman with a will of 
her own, and I was really terrified of being jostled, misunderstood and 
maltreated, as I had been till then. 

When I later told my Russian friends that I had decided to break off 
my engagement to Yura, because I was not in love with him, they urged 
me to do nothing of the sort. I should marry Yura, they said, because 
it was a good marriage, and I should profit by it from every point of 
view, especially since Gorki would be able to protect me. I could al- 
ways divorce him later on, and do well out of it. I very much disliked 
such advice, for to behave like that was clean against my nature. 

After Yura left my friends found me two rooms on the fourth floor 
of a building in the rue M6chain, beside the boulevard dc la Sant6 and 
not far from the famous Sant6 prison, from which I was scparale(] by 
the boulevard and the pretty garden of the house where I lived. The 
high, grey, gloomy walls, and the little cell windows, firmly barred, 
made a striking contrast with the fine, blossoming chestnuts and the 
gay shrubs in the garden, among which, in spring and summer, the 
blackbirds whistled from morning till night. Sometimes I would stay 
with my elbows on the window sill, watching the coming of night with 
its soft shades of blue, pink and mauve in the shadows. Ij^tle by little the 
trees lost their green colour and their shape, were changed into a mass 
of reddish brown, and then became dark. The misty sky cleared here 
and there, and glittering stars winked mysteriously at me. How hard 
and cold the lights of the prison seemed beside all this. I breathed in 
the fresh, balmy scent from the garden, and I felt very happy, com- 
pared with the unfortunates locked in behind the walls opposite. I was 
heartily sorry for them, and on days when I stayed at home to work I 
could not help often thinking of them. This distressing proximity was 
the reason why I afterwards moved to a studio. 

One day I went to the Rotonde, the caft^where all the painters in 
Paris used to meet. It was more than a social meeting place: they 
almost lived there, and came together like one big family. I wanted to 
find out the address of the Russian Academy, of which I had heard 
well at Capri. In** this little cafe-bar, at the well-known crossing of the 
boulevards Raspail and Montparnasse, an artist newly arrived in Paris 
would get all the necessary directions. It was very different from what 
it later became. M. Leblanc, the patron^ who was a butcher, and whose 
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shop stood next door to this international resort, had just acquired it. 
He had very soon become a kind of father to favourites and chosen 
neophytes whom he spotted among this little world of artists, always 
hard up and always looking for moral support. For the majority of 
French artists, and more so for foreign ones, life in Paris was harsh 
and pitiless, often lonely and bounded on every side by sheer destitu- 
tion. Pere Leblanc treated them to cafe-creme, hot croissants and 
sauerkraut on credit, which was never paid off; but the good man was 
glad to accept a few sketches or a canvas as compensation for his 
expenses. This is how he began to make a colleetion of pictures which 
grew from day to day, among which were canvases by Modigliani, 
Kisling, Soutine, Kr6megne, Ortis and others, and even one of mine. 
His good humour and his fatherly advice were a valued comfort to us 
all. I had occasion, later on, to appreciate deeply the big fellow’s 
friendliness, considerateness and benevolence. 

It was at the Rotonde, then, that I discovered without any difficulty 
the aduress of the Russian Academy. 

The studenyt in charge, Bulakovsky, was a Russian sculptor; his 
predecessor had been a painter called Marie Vasilev, who was said to 
be very gifted. She had left after numerous rows for which she had 
been responsible, and she had been asked to resign. When I arrived I 
heard that she had opened a canteen for artists in her studio in the 
avenue du Maine. (The canteen became celebrated during the 1914 
war.) I had the opportunity afterwards of making her acquaintance in 
very dift’erent circumstances, sometimes amusing, often embarrassing. 

The Academy, where I soon began work, was frequented by many 
Russian arlists, among them Anna Orlov, who later m;>‘le a name for 
herself as a sculptor, and Zadkine, with a fringe of hair on his forehead 
and his very marked Semitic charm. He was very talented, a sort of 
stormy Jupiter tonans, full of gaiety and wit, especially when he had 
a few glasses of wine inside him. He had hewn out for himself the place 
he occupied among the sculptors of tlie world. There were also the 
coming painters like Kremcgne, and the shy Soutine, always melan- 
choly, who was likewise to become celebrated. I shall talk of him later. 

On the evenings devoted to sketching the little hall was always full 
to overflowing, and it was difficult to find room at a bench or on any- 
thing that might serve as a seat; but our passion for work was such that 
we willingly put up with discomfort. I met Willi and his Russian wife, 
Olga Sakharov, whose talent for painting was already recognized. I had 
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known them rather vaguely at Capri. I liked the atmosphere of the 
academy and I used to go every day to paint and to study models from 
the life. 

One evening, however, it happened that I had gone to work at 
drawing at the Colarossi Academy, in the rue de la grande Chaumiere. 
The crowd there was thicker still: the building was filled with a whole 
army of young students of all nationalities, and all the rooms were 
packed. In the one where we were drawing from the nude the air was 
stifling, because of an overheated stove. We were positively melting in 
an inferno permeated by the strong smell of perspiring bodies mixed 
with scent, fresh paint, damp waterproofs and dirty feet; all this was 
intensified by the thick smoke from cigarettes and the strong tobacco 
of pipe smokers. The model under the electric light was perspiring 
heavily and looked at times like a swimmer coming up out of the sea. 
The pose was altered every five minutes, and the enthusiasm and 
industry with which we aU worked had to be seen to be believed. 

The clothed models, men, women and children, were often Italian, 
dressed in the Neapolitan fashion. They looked as though they had 
recently disembarked from a voyage from Naples and were completely 
out of their element in the chilly fog of Paris. 

Besides our work we had the daily business of going to the museums 
and exhibitions. I wrote excited letters to Father, that ^was making 
good use of my time and hoped soon to be in a position to earn my 
living. The last words were intended to encourage him, for he was 
sending me at the end of every month a substantial sum, and providing 
me with everything I could wish for. His generosity allowed me to live 
a carefree life and to pass for a very fortunate girl in the eyes of my 
companions. He never mentioned in his letters what might be going 
on at home, but spoke of an early meeting with me (probably in 
Poland). He seemed to me to be much preoccupied with the events 
unfolding themselves at Tiflis, where all was not well, for the attitudes 
to each other of the Russian, Armenian anc^ Tatar governments were 
becoming more and more strained. 

Gradually I forsook my Russian friends from Capri and only saw 
my compatriots at charity balls, organized either for the benefit of 
needy artists or to provide aid for the Russian colony. I was always 
invited to these affairs, and I played my part energetically, helping at 
the buffet or moving about among the gathering, selling glasses of 
vodka and hot honey. I was usually dressed as a young muzhik^ 
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wearing wide, baggy trousers, boots, and the traditional shirt em- 
broidered in red. On my fair, curly head I wore a magnificent astrakhan 
papakha^ a present from my father. This disguise allowed me to be 
more comfortable, and I enjoyed playing the clown, leaping and 
dancing. Everyone liked me, and the thirsty dancers enjoyed buying 
my perfumed liqueurs, calling me '*Stepka” and asking me to drink 
with them to the health of our venerable Russia. 

Those first balls were a novelty for me, and I enjoyed them madly. 
They had begun to be held in 1911 and were organized in the great 
picturesque halls of ihe "Moulin de la Galelte”, and also in a big 
brasserie, called "La Closerie des Lilas", and in the "Salle Bullicr", 
which was very well known at that time and perhaps the best regarded. 
The people who came to them were a very mixed lot. The up})er crust 
of the Russian colony might be seen there, people belonging to French 
society, and the representatives of industrial, literary and medical 
circles w'h.i amateurs and patrons of modern painting. Journalists 
and art-critics were tliere in plenty, and, lastly, the artists themselves. 

At these entertainments I used later to meet Lunacharski and his 
wife, who only knew me by the surname "Marevna", given me by 
Gorki, which 1 have retained. 

The public liked coining to these balls out of curiosity, attracted by 
the amusing advertisements that promised tliem a sight of well-known 
players from the music-halls and the French stage, and also of cele- 
brated Russian actors. There was a platform for performers, and two 
orchestras uninterruptedly played irresistible, jerky tunes or furious 
valscs. The dance lloor was surrounded by tables for those who w^anted 
to dine or to drink champagne, and all along the wall there were chairs 
for dancers to sit in and rest. There were green shrubs every wJiore, 
and masses of scented flowers from the Cote d’Azur, and many- 
coloured lanterns and cunningly woven garlands gaily decorated the 
ballroom. The artists who had helped with the decorations also exhi- 
bited their canvases, and* these were auctioned afterwards, the money 
being used for the benefit of our less fortunate compatriots. 

Sometimes there were boxes on the balconies with red velvet 
curtains, in which stood little tables with white tablecloths, lit by lamps 
with shades of flattering colours. These were reserved for pairs of lovers 
and for important people who wished to preserve their incognito. 

The buffet, which played a very important part, was situated at the 
further end of the room, and was made up of several tables on which 
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there was an impressive selection of sandwiches and zakuski (Russian 
hors-d’oeuvre) and a variety of drinks to tempt the thirsty. 

Behind these tables were the ladies of the committee, cordial and 
attractive. It sometimes happened that "customers”, seduced by their 
charms, willingly ate up all these delicacies, the prices of which, as at 
all such charitable affairs, were exorbitant and beyond the reach of a 
poor artist. 

At the start of the evening, at eleven o’clock, the atmosphere was 
tense and full of uneasiness. With feverish impatience the committee 
awaited the arrival of the public and the serious spenders. When the 
hall was full the performers did their acts and always had the same 
great success with a public that asked nothing better than to enjoy 
itself, and the spectators, encouraged by the limelight, thawed as they 
drank and danced as if possessed. 

Towards two in the morning the party reached its zenith ; everyone 
was enlivened by wine : dancers could be seen to stumble, and bursts 
of laughter became noisier and noisier - to say nothing of red, breath- 
less faces. Since Slavs love singing, choirs were improvised, and I often 
took part in these performances. How beautiful the singing was ! The 
atmosphere of over-excitement, whether stimulated by alcohol, music 
or dancing, produced a general brotherliness. Nostalgia, dreams, 
suffering, were all reflected in these songs of the Russian people, and 
the public greatly appreciated the extemporary choirs. One could feel 
oneself becoming benevolent, happy and carefree. I was overjoyed 
because the people from the Caucasus considered me as one of them- 
selves and entertained me royally. 

At last, towards five or six in the morning, the excitement began to 
diminish visibly, and then the ballroom rapidly emptied. I left in my 
turn, accompanied by my friends, and the fresh, icy air of those 
winter nights took my breath away. After spending so many hours in 
such a stifling atmosphere the shock which I experienced by going out 
of doors woke me up abruptly from my half-pretended tipsiness. A kind 
of damp, bluish mist seemed to have entirely swallowed up the streets 
and houses. Nothing could be distinguished at a distance of ten paces. 
The lamp-posts with their gas-jets rose from the darkness two feet 
away, surrounded by a halo of pale orange light, dismal and uncertain. 
We walked in noisy groups, looking for an open caf6-bar where we 
could warm ourselves with a scalding cafe-cr^me, and there, among 
workmen, we waited for the M6tro to open. In the streets the rag- 
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pickers, grotesque shadows of men and women with baskets on their 
backs, looking like sinister humpbacks, rummaged about with iron 
hooks among the refuse-bins, and these were upset in turn by stray 
dogs and cats quarrelling over rotting remains of food. At last we 
disappeared into the Metro, close on the heels of the pale, sleepy 
workmen. We were nauseated by the warm air, which smelt of some 
sickly, sweetish disinfectant. 

In the train, piled one on top of another, we felt a bit ridiculous 
beside the men wearing dungarees and shabby leather great-coats, or 
perhaps in just a thin, soiled jacket. These men, dispirited, gloomy, 
badly shaven, the stump of a cigarette hanging at the corners of their 
mouths, looked at us with ironical indifference. One of them would 
say, derisively: "Well, my beauty, you’ll have had some fun with the 
boys; tliey’re lucky; you’re a pretty doll!” and I would laugh em- 
barrassedly. The aftertaste of the first aperitifs mixed with the dainties 
I had eaten +he night before, was making me feel rather sick. I felt 
guilty in the presence of these men: they had got up so early to work, 
while I wouldtsoon be in bed, on my soft, comfortable sofa, forgetting 
the fatigues of the mad night, which would result in a day’s work lost. 
Sometimes, if it was a fine night and I was too tired to walk, my friends 
would enjoy carrying me on their strong, young shoulders for as long 
as possible, for they knew that I was liable to an attack of rheumatism 
after a night of too much excitement. 

These Russian balls did not always end without unpleasant episodes, 
which did break the monotony, but gave a bad imj)ression to mealy- 
mouthed people who quite justifiably considered these unforeseen 
incidents in bad taste. On the other hand, where could one find, before 
the war of 1914-, such an atmosphere, wild, but full of taste, as was to 
be found at our Russian balls? Nowhere. The unbridled lezginkas, 
performed before spectators unrestrainedly crying "Tash! tash! lash! 
tash!” hands clapping more and more quickly, dancers, as if hy])- 
notized, whirling, bounding, capering round a single danseuse who 
hardly moved, but provoked them to these delirious paroxysms with 
her tantalizing gaze. ... Or perhaps it was the famous kinzhal dance, 
with the body stiff and the blade of the dagger gripped between the 
teeth. We were all intoxicated by these old nostalgic dances and songs 
full of frenzied gaiety. It needed only a real cavalcade on unbroken 
horses to evoke my memories of festivities in the Caucasus. 

For my part, my youth and vitality rejoiced in, even demanded, 
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sucH viofent exploits. I had been too good at Moscow, Rome and Capri 
vdtero I had led the life of a romantic girl; now my tomboy, hoydenish 
side, \^hich 1 had liked showing at Tiflis, awoke again, and it was in this 
spirit that I went looking for brawls and acts of violence, and I must 
admit that often I was myself the cause of the disorder which inter- 
rupted balls which were too staid for my taste. This reminds me of a 
little incident which I shall describe. One evening, dressed as usual as 
Stepka, the young muzhik, I was selling vodka and hot honey a la 
polonaise, A gi oss, vulgar fellow who was drunk bought two glasses 
from me, paying generously since the profit went to the artists; but 
the horrible creature wanted, into the bargain, to force a kiss on my 
mouth, when his own was greasy and full of saliva. He said he had paid 
enough to deserve a kiss, and he caught hold of me with all his strength 
and crushed me against his great belly. I gave him a couple of rattling 
boxes on the ear, upon which he pushed me roughly away, cursing and 
swearing. I fell down with my tray of glasses and bottles, which broke 
with a crash, and sprawled myself at the feet of a dancing couple, who 
fell on top of me in their turn. The man was laid hold of by indignant 
bystanders and magisterially punished with a good kick in the rear; 
he ended up with two black eyes as well and the sleeve of his dinner- 
jacket badly torn. I was f6ted, and a cut on my hand which I had 
doubtless got from the broken glass was dressed : I was bleeding like a 
pig. I had earned the right to champagne, and I kept my arm ban- 
daged for the rest of the cfvening with great pride. Of course there were 
people wlio blamed me for the row: everyone has his own opinion. 

Another time, however, I went too far. I had had rather too mucli 
hot honey and vodka, and this emboldened me to offer glasses free to 
some of my colleagues who were not well off, and certainly could not 
afford luxuries at millionaires’ prices. More, I thought that having 
collected enough money for the committee’s cash-box I might allow 
myself this slight generosity without risking censure. It was not to be 
so, for one of the ladies of the committee, v'^ho was in charge of the 
buffet, was standing behind a table loaded with delicious hors-d’oeuvre, 
slyly watching me. At every ball where we worked together she 
jealously followed my movements out of the corner of her eye; she 
disliked my youthfulness, my success with the public, everything 
about me, and she seized the first opportunity that offered itself to 
damage me in the eyes of the committee. "'Look here, Stepka,” she 
shouted in a spiteful voice, "don’t give yourself too much trouble; 
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but you must pay for your friends like everyone else. That’s not very 
honest, what you’re doing.” What was the use of wasting time by 
answering her in words? Action was what was needed, so I shoved the 
table till it overturned with the lovely refreshments for sale - zakuski, 
pastries and all. My goodness, what a mess! Broken plates, and hors- 
d’oeuvre mixed with vanilla ices! The good lady screamed and finally 
fainted with rage. The other committee ladies were astounded, and 
evinced no sympathy for me and reproached me bitterly for my be- 
haviour. They demanded that 1 should be turned out at once. Everyone 
began asking questions. "Who is it?” "Why, it’s Marcvna, Maxim 
Gorki’s friend ; you can’t treat her like this. She’s always done every- 
thing she could for the committee. Something must have happened to 
hurt her feelings.” My anger passed, and I began giggling and could 
not stop. One of the more elderly ladies, with her face too much made 
up, wore an outraged expression because the lace of her frock and 
train was ..till v^. ii-imented with Russian salad. I picked up the remains 
of the cucumber and tomatoes, my head held low, and trying to stifle 
my giggles ; bfit when I stood up the lady asked me why I had upset 
the buflet. I answered that it was very dangerous to drink too much 
hot honey and vodka on an empty slomach, and that no one had 
warned me. I took my leave of her without disclosing any further de- 
tails. This kind lady was the wife of tlie famous collector of pictures, 
Gustave Kahn, who afterwards took a great interest in my work and 
became my Maecenas. It was he who was always saying: "We must 
make sure of you, Marevna. You’ve got the stuff in you to make a 
great painter.” And his wife w^ould advise me with a ^»’riile: "You 
mustn’t be so violent, little Marcvna: with your talent and ) our cliarrn 
everything will go all right.” Tw^o very different admonitions, very 
difficult to follow in my Icmjiestuous, undisciplined life. 

These Russian balls were children’s games compared with the ones 
given by the artists from the Acad(^mie des Beaux Arts. 

We went one evening ’to the QuaCz Arts ball, two boys dressed 
as cavemen and I, with my hair loose on my shoulders, and two birds’ 
nests as a souticn-gorge, looking like a real prehistoric woman; we 
were all dressed in furs. When we got there, it was to find debauchery 
unlike anything I had ever known, and I was so ashamed and revolted 
that in spite of myself I wept. My partner, surprised and amused, 
suggested we should leave, but the thought that my modesty might be 
taken for hypocrisy induced me to stay. 

L.T.W.— 5* . 
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In the middle of the night a fire broke out. The way the people, 
drunk or not far off it, panicked and shoved was a terrifying sight; 
most harrowing of all were the cries of the women, nearly all naked, 
who were ready to rush 6ut of doors in their alarm, uttering heart- 
rending screams and trampling on each other like a herd of beasts. The 
fire was got under control, however, but the dancers were well be- 
daubed with acrid smoke and falling soot. I am bound to say that at 
dawn, when the crowd began to disperse, and we found ourselves in 
the street ag^dn, we had great fun. We looked more like devils and 
she-demons than cave-dwellers. I could not walk any more, because of 
all the round dances and farandoles I had danced, so I was put in a 
wheelbarrow, and this was the carriage in which I arrived in the yard 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts. The last madmen who had not been 
sobered by the dawn still had the strength to dance in the basin of a 
fountain. One beautiful girl hoisted herself up to the top and look a 
showerbath under the icy water. It was the most lovely vision I have 
ever seen. In the gilded light of the rising sun immortal Venus was 
being born of the waters, pink and russet, with her long hair loose. An 
excited cry arose: "Hurrah! Long live beauty, art, and love!” 

I was told she caught pneumonia as a result of this exploit of hers, 
and died in hospital a few days later. 

As for me, I ached so all over that for two days T cooW not walk: 
my picture waited for me, propped up on its easel in the Louvre. 


lO 


AT THE ROTONDE ONE DAY A BEARDEE^MAN WAS INTRODUCED 
to me. I have known five men with beards in my life, and all five have 
played important parts in it. This one was almost M. Lishov’s double, 
and even more repellent. He asked me whether I could make him a 
copy of Courbet’s picture Laforet aux biches in the Louvre. It was a 
principle of mine never to say no : I wanted to get on. I was prompted 
to accept by the thought of working in the Louvre, copying a master- 
piece, being paid into the bargain and doing something which would 
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please my father. I dashed to the Louvre to study Courbet’s pictures, 
and bought a book which explained his methods of work. 

My painter friend, who had already done several copies at the 
Louvre, gave me his advice. M. Minkevich, the copyist, introduced me 
to the man who had given him the commission, a Polish count who 
had ordered several copies for his new chateau somewhere near War- 
saw. The count was much struck by my age, but rather looked as 
though he did not believe I could make a successful copy of Courbet. 
At the insistence, however, of M. Minkevich, who spoke of me in very 
complimentary terms and assured him with warmth and enthusiasm 
that I was full of talent, he agreed that I should work on it. 

I was so delighted and proud that I allowed the copyist to make some 
advances to me - oh, only kissing my hand, as Poles like doing: the 
pressure of his damp fingers was repugnant to me. His black eyes, 
small and burning like coals, I found equally disagreeable; and so I did 
his pallid, Se. :itic nose, with its enormous, quivering nostrils. His 
mouth, thin and cruel, with no lips, looked like a streak across his face. 
He wore a moustache and a curled beard of medium size ; his head was 
somewhat bald and his cars were very big. He was fairly tall and rather 
stooping. His hands were pale, the fingers muscular and knotty, the 
nails cut very short and unclean ; the palms of his hands were always 
damp, and he continually wiped them with a spotless white handker- 
chief. He dressed quite elegantly, and gave the impression of being 
highly strung and in a hurry. His black eyes blinked unceasingly. 
There was always a small globule of saliva at the corners of his lips, 
which he licked smartly away with his very pointed tongue. His teeth 
were tiny and black with tobacco. 

When my Monti)arnasse companions heard that he had selected me 
to work at the Louvre they all began telling me unpleasant things 
about him, so many that I wondered whether it was not jealousy that 
made them talk like that. They told me that he had an established 
reputation for paying his assistant copyists badly, when he paid them 
at all; that he was a terrible gambler and cheated at cards; that there 
were places where he did not dare to show his face, for fear of being 
thrown out for one reason or another; that when he was in a rage he 
was capable of acts of violence that had earned him punishment more 
than once . . . and so on. I listened to these tales, but they did not pre- 
vent my accepting the work I was offered. I thought I was quite cap- 
able, and I prepared a very big canvas for my copy. My studies were 
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completely successful, and my canvas was put in the Courbet room at 
the Louvre. I was too short to be able to reach the top, and I was 
furnished with a stool and a step-ladder. I must have been a striking 
sight, perched up like that! I was often surrounded by a crowd of 
inquisitive people watching me work, the ladies commenting: 

**She’s got more paint on her face than on her palette. . . .” 

(And yet I never used make-up.) 

"I say, look: she’s wearing real flowers in her hat! Ask her if they 

are . . .” 

And sometimes they did ask: 

"Miss, are your flowers real or artificial?” 

"Why, real, of course!” 

Nothing could have been funnier than the expressions of these 
people from the provinces. 

I soon got used to this idle chatter and paid not the slightest 
attention to it. 

My employer used to come and stand near me to see whether the 
work was progressing. He was delighted with it and gazed at me 
approvingly. He would bring experienced copiers of pictures in the 
Louvre to assess my work; I heard them say that I had great facility, 
and I was offered some extremely interesting jobs. This made my 
employer literally slaver at the mouth and run and fetch 'Wie delicious 
sandwiches or fruit. Sometimes he even invited me to lunch, but I 
always refused: I preferred to lunch peacefully by myself in a little 
workman’s restaurant for one franc twenty-five or one franc fifty. 
After that I would go back to work till four o’clock - as long as the 
light lasted ; then someone would always come to take me for a walk : 
to see an exhibition or drink a cup of coffee. In the evenings I went to 
the Academic to work at my sketches. My days were so well filled that 
my conscience was at rest; I wrote to tell my father that I was being 
good and that everything was going well. He was pleased, and sent me 
fragrant parcels that smelt deliciously of Caucasian cheese, halva and 
dried raisins. I longed for a carpet, and he sent me a very lovely one 
from Tiflis. 

In effect, I could very well have continued to lead such a steady life, 
and contented myself with being sensitive, romantic and natural; but 
it was precisely my nature, added to the fact that I lived surrounded 
by men, and artists at that, which made it more and more difficult for 
me to maintain my reserve for ever. I had no more desire to be an old 
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maid than to be a man. I was scared of marriage and of having chil- 
dren: the idea of being shackled to a young family frightened me, and 
I saw in it the loss of my cherished freedom and the cramping of my 
work, and with me my work counted for more than anything. None 
the less I could no longer stop myself learning what love was, as 
everybody finds out in the end. I was old enough, and everything in 
me, soul and body, was waiting with cariosity or impatience for a man 
who could give me confidence and make a woman of me: a happy 
woman, but no man’s slave. And that was just where the difficulty lay: 
I should have to have faith in such a man, and in none of those by 
whom I was surrounded in those days - and God knows there were 
plenty of them - did I see ''the man in my life”. 

Zadkine and L. were tlie people I saw most of. Otto L. used to come 
every day and take me either to the Louvre or the Acad6mie. Zadkine 
was a delightful conii)anion and very boyish. We walked about the 
streets and bo tile, aids like two children, dazzled and rather in love, 
holding hands under the scented arches of the great flowering chestnut 
trees. He used to come to my place, and when neither of us had any 
money I would go and sell a load of empty bottles in order to buy some 
sausage and fried potatoes, and we ate bread and dripping, or the like, 
or drank tea. 

My little room was simply furnished, but it was pleasant and inti- 
mate. Inhere was a narrow sofa, two Caucasian carpets in warm colours, 
one hanging on the wall behind the sofa and the other on the floor, and 
cushions more or less everywhere. There was also a little Turkish table 
for the tea that was always ready, a work table, an ordinary chair, a big 
armchair that one could sleep in and some what-nots that held my 
books and my drawing paper. I had hung a looking-glass on one wall 
and iny canvases on the others. On my work table there was a lamp 
with a shade which softened its glare. Some incense smouldered in a 
burner like my father’s: it was heavily scented, but for me it was the 
smell of my beloved East.'Another room served as my dressing room, 
and I kept canvases, frames and suitcases there. 

No noise rose as high as my fourlh-floor room, and sometimes the 
silence was such that I wondered whether there were really any human 
beings in the prison next door. 

Zadkine liked laughing and joking, and also kissing me. He was as 
hot as a boiler that might blow up at any moment. We enjoyed teasing 
each other, and playing together like two animals, kissing and biting 
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each other savagely. I liked him very much: he was intelligent and 
interesting, but not easy to manage, for he had too strong a personality. 
One evening he arrived in great excitement saying that at five o’clock 
in the morning criminals were to be executed in the Sant^, reminding 
me that from my room on the fourth Boor we could watch the spec- 
tacJe, horrible, it was true, but singular. I shared his morbid curiosity, 
and we determined to stay awake till dawn. I poured out tea and we 
dined off some sandwiches. While we waited to watch the execution 
the time seemed to pass slowly and it was hard for us to stay awake till 
dawn. We lay down side by side on my narrow sofa and chattered, half 
asleep, of this and that. He liked being listened to ; and I in my turn 
told him of the years I had spent at Tiflis while he was at Oxford, 
before he came to Paris. I understood then where he had acquired the 
directness of intellect and the manner of expressing himself which had 
astonished us all, even his English friends. His temerity, one might 
even call it arrogance, was known to everybody; the students said that 
he did not speak but yelled, or rather, barked like a dog, and it was 
true. He had his own dignity; but his Semitic pride sometimes 
wounded me, for I believed that my mother had been a converted 
Jewess. 

One fine, mild evening when we were out for a walk we suddenly 
started arguing about art and about our work. Zadkine lost control of 
himself and was cxtremdy rude to me; and I was revolted and smacked 
him soundly in the face, and he at once paid me back in the same coin. 

I was so infuriated that I spat in his face and lan away as fast as I 
could, horrified at what I had done; and he came tearing after me in a 
rage. I said to myself that he would certainly disfigure me, and thought 
"too bad". I was exhausted and I determined to stop and wait for him 
without stirring. He came up with his face red and sweating and his 
eyes glittering. "Think yourself lucky that you’re called Maieviia,’’ 
he bellowed, trembling with fury, "for if you were anyone else. . . .’’ 
and he showed me his fist, which was small but as bard as iron. 
Finally we burst out laughing and we never quarrelled again. 

Sometimes we took the tram and escaped from Paris into the forest 
of Meudon, our favourite piece of country. There we liked to walk 
hand in hand, jabbering or breathing the balmy air of the splendid 
woods. We ran about like school children, trying to catch each other, 
and we were either in fits of laughter or fiercely kissing each other. 

After these days of long walks and gaiety we went back to Paris with 
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our foot covered with bruises, but We were happy, I have always sus- 
pected that Zadkine picked up his passion for walking in England: 

footing*"* he called it. I caught that good habit from him, and I am 
proud of being able to walk several kilometres wit nout getting tired. 

Zadkine was really an ideal companion, and the memory of his 
friendship is always with me. What I liked most in him was his love 
of work, his perpetual need to create, and the enthusiasm with which 
he would inspire me to work, full of optimism for the future. 

"I want to revive Jewish art,” he would say. 


I I 


INSTK\D OF GOING HOME TO TIFLIS I SPENT SOME WEEKS IN 
Brittany, at a lime of spring-tides, with Otto, his friend Willi and 
Willi’s wife, Olga Sakharov. I did not know Biiltany, and I was 
dazzled by the landscajie and the silvery light. Everything shone in the 
sun, from the slate of the roofs to the sea; only in Holland have I 
found the same richness of colour, the same quivering of trees and 
foliage, the same pale-blue sky. The countryside was bathed in damp, 
hazy air, of the purest transparence. I worked eagerly: we painted still- 
lifes from hsh of extraordinary size, each of us working bi his own 
manner and to the limit of his c'apability. Personally I liked doing 
landscapes even better, for this allowed me to be alone and left me free 
to contem})late for hours the strange interplay of light and colour. I 
have always regretted not going back to Biittany, I found it so beauti- 
ful. 

It was at Camaret that i first tasted hashish, which w^as becoming 
more and more the fashion at Montparnasse. We ate the paste in little 
pellets, or smoked it mixed with tobacco. The effects were unexpected, 
and everyone reacted in his own way; most of us, however, started oif 
with a fearful desire to laugh. Your eyes became smaller and began to 
glitter strangely; your face turned pale, and twitched spasmodically. 
If the dose had been too strong you might have *'the horrors”, as in a 
nightmare; the laughter was^followed by tears, and actions might be 
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completely uncontrolled. You rambled on about everything you saw - 
or thought you saw - and after the fit of weeping or raving you fell 
asleep. For my part I liked the drug because I discovered that I 
gained from it a frightening lucidity - so much so that one day I 
jumped through the window onto the roof of a house lower down, 
which seemed to me quite close. I had only wanted to go out of the 
room. Fortunately I escaped with a sore behind, and the roof with 
some broken slates. But the Bretons down below were very frightened : 
so was I, and I hat cooled my enthusiasm for hashish. 

I liked the solemn j)rocessions at church festivals, and the betrothal 
days when the women, richly dressed in their short, pleated silk skirts, 
blaek velvet bodices, aprons edged with lace, and white caps that 
looked like sea-gulls, began dancing to the bagpi})es. Skirts went 
flying and displayed legs sheathed in black stockings and feet in ele- 
gant, polished sabots. What a delight it was to watch their honest, 
childish joy. 

And their funerals, so sad, so poignant: the women muffled in their 
black cloaks, and the men, all in black, walking slowjy behind the 
coffin carried in ihe arms of the bearers - all this impressed me deeply. 

At the Closerie des Lilas one evening, back in Paris, 1 met Ilya 
Ehrenburg, the Russian poet, and his wife Katya. Little by little 
we became linked by the bonds of friendship. At that Tfine he was 
wearing his hair very long, falling on his shoulders in stiff, thoroughly 
greasy locks. The collar of his jacket was always covered with scurf. 
His ajipearance was slovenly and he looked like a nihilist as they are 
described in foreign novels; but his eyes, small and profound, looked 
whomever he was talking to straight in the face, and exerted a captivat- 
ing charm. His words were ironical and mordant; women were sus- 
picious of what he might say and preferred to be on good terms with 
him. He was cultured and intelligent. I believe his parents were Ger- 
man Jews; his name confirms this. 

He was born at Kiev in 1891, and he had vhrec sisters whom I knew 
in Paris after they left Russia. Ilya w^as the naughty child of the family, 
being spoilt, like all only sons, and as he grew older he became intoler- 
able. He used to t^ll me of the nasty tricks he played on his sisters. I 
feel that if he had to live his childhood over again he would be quite 
capable of re-embarking on all those uncouth games that made the 
poor girls cry. He used to hide frogs and herrings in their clothes, tie 
their plaits to chairs when they were not looking and so on. 
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He had begun to write verse while still very young and to go in for 
politics with his college mates at Kiev. He was thrown into prison one 
day, I don’t know exactly why, and the Russian police broke some of 
his front teeth. He never had those teeth mended, both because he 
did not care and also because he was afraid of dentists. This spoilt his 
mouth, with the very sensual lips which he drew to one side as he 
spoke. 

He gave me one of liis books of poems^ to illustrate, and I was deeply 
moved by them. At one time he devoted himself exclusively to poetry; 
but during the 1914^18 war he became a reporter, and I am sure his 
stories were the best of ihcir kind. His prose was remarkable too. It 
was at this time that he began writing short stories and novels. I have 
read several of them, and I particularly liked Destinde r Europe, Europe 
Societe Anonyme, Julio Jurenito, and The Thirteen as well as his 
latest book about Paris; but Destin de d' Europe astonishes me with its 
irony: or v page a people is described, with all its defects, and the 
accuracy, concision and clarity of the descriptions is tyf)ical of him. 
The book does not fail to frigliten one either: some of his predictions 
have been realized, at least in part. 

Ilya had both friends and enemies in Paris; but even the latter had 
to admit his talent and his lively intelligence. One day he was asked to 
go to the })()licc station after being denounced by some sneak, one of 
the colony of Russian emigrh, Ehrenburg arrived, his everlasting pipe 
in his mo util, and the police officer, a decent fellow, talked to him very 
politely and showed him several of his books that he had on the table 
beside him, paying him the highest possible compliment for a writer 
or poet. Gorki also had a liigh opinion of Ehrenburg’s talent. 

I might just add that I last saw Ehrenburg in 1960, when he was in 
London. Seeing a friend again when so many years liave passed - 
thirty-five or thirty-six, perhaps - is not so easy. Yet Ilya had not 
altered a great deal. The white hair framing his face made him look 
gentler, while his intelligent eyes focused on mine and his sceptical 
smile made me at once wish to contradict him. The hour we spent 
together went all too quickly. I wanted to ask him too many things, 
about his life, about his last meeting with Rivera and about Soviet 
Russia. The funny thing is that w^e talked a great deal of the time about 
dogs, which he has always loved. 

In Paris a regular court of men and women had taken shape round 
^ Poems about the Eves. 
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him, and everyone who arrived from Russia or elsewhere abroad came 
to see him. During the war years he, Voloshin (the theosophical poet), 
Diego Rivera, the Mexican painter, and I were often seen together. 
Voloshin was a disciple of Verhaeren, the Belgian poet, and a great 
friend of the Russian poet Balmont ; he was a man of great culture and 
refinement, and he was classical in his poetry to the same degree that 
Ehrenburg was realistic. I never knew what his real political opinions 
were : I only knew that he was most liberal in his views and as eager for 
others to enjoy liberty as to have it himself. It was a principle of his 
never to repay money he had succeeded in borrowing from someone 
who was rich, but to make a present of that sum to a friend who needed 
it. He had a great gift for drawing and painting and executed thous- 
ands of landscapes in water-colour. He was never tired of j)dinting 
imaginary mountains and piles of crags disappearing from sight among 
fantastic clouds, plains running with rivers and bristling with forests, 
their roots and branches shaped like human beings. 

During the couple of months I spent with him later at Biarritz, 
staying with some friends, I was absolutely mystified as I watched him 
in his room every day manufacturing one of those landscapes that one 
only sees in dreams. 

**How do you do it?” I asked. 

He looked at me through his spectacles, his little, grey l!^es spark- 
ling with mischief. 

"You want me to tell you my secret?” 

He confessed to me that every time he went to the lavatory he took 
some paper with him, and by crumpling the sheets he made miniature 
models of his astounding landscapes. Tissue paper creased in a par- 
ticular way produced gentle, streamlined slopes, among which flecks 
of mist floated like feathers. These models called for marshes, brooks, 
stagnant water and low, swollen clouds ; while if he took tough paper it 
came out as mountains surging up with steep, smooth, sharp-edged 
cliffs and terrifying piecipices. The summits wre covered with clouds, 
and somewhere there was a storm, though a ray of sunlight filtered 
through and lit up one corner of the sombre rock face and lent a kind 
of Dantesque mysteriousness to the landscape. In this way, he said, he 
wasted no time during his sessions in the lavatory : as a matter of fact 
he even spun them out. 

Voloshin was short, compared with the volume of air he displaced. 
He was stout and broad, with a big head which looked bigger still 
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thanks to his plentiful hair, which he wore long and waved. His eyes, 
shining with intelligence in the middle of his highly-coloured face, 
seemed smaller than they were. His nose was strong and straight, and 
his moustache hid a small mouth with lips pressed light together; his 
teeth were small and perfect. A fine beard covered the lower part of his 
face, which was rounded and powerful. His head looked leonine, 
whereas Ehrenburg’s reminded me rather of a great ape. Voloshin had 
short arms and, like Ilya, small hands; but Ilya’s were so small and 
fragile as to look nearly feminine. When they were seen walking to- 
gether down the rue de la Gaite, one of the most crowded in Mont- 
parnasse, where people and children joked and played and made a 
great noise, everyone looked at them and said : 

''I say: look at the two big monkeys!” 

And if there were, in addition, Diego Rivera and myself between 
them, you could hear the street children shouting: 

"Hi, boys! Here’s the circus arrived! The two monkeys, the giant 
elephant and the Three Musketeers’ girl!” 

For Diego Rivera was a real colossus. Like Voloshin he wore a beard, 
but a shorter one, which fringed his dun in an oval, short and evenly 
trimmed. The most noticeable features in the face of the Mexican 
painter were the eyes, big, black and set aslant, and the nose, which 
from in front was short, broad, and thick at the tip, and in profile was 
aquiline. He had a wide mouth, and sensual lips like Ehrenburg’s, but 
his teeth were white. A small moustache covered his upper lip and 
gave him the look of a Saracen or a Moor. His friends referred to him 
as the kindly cannibal”. His hands were small for such a Lug body; his 
buttocks were wide and he had a corporation like Max Voloshin’s. He 
had flat feet and a walk of his own. To complete the picture he wore a 
wide-brimmed hat and carried an enormous Mexican walking-stick, 
which he was apt to brandish. 

Such w^ere three of my friends at that time. The fourth was more 
conventional and seldom let himself be seen with us in the street; he 
did not like being laughed at, and found the three others and myself a 
bit too eccentric for his taste. This man, Boris Savinkov, another 
legendary figure, played a notable part in his time. He w’as w'ell known 
in Russia and his fame spread to Paris. He was introduced in drawing 
rooms as "the man who assassinated the Grand Duke Michael”, and 
society women were thrilled and ran after him. I was much surprised 
at this when I saw it myself. We were very fond of him, and if he and 
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Ehrenhurg did often quarrel about politics they had a great regard for 
each other. 

Boris Savinkov was of average height, upright and slender; his 
face was long and narrow and his head half bald. He had faint creases 
round his eyes, which sloped up towards his temples, like those of our 
Kazan Tatars. He had a straight nose and long, thin lips. When he 
talked his eyes creased up even more, leaving his searching, ironical 
gaze just room to find its way between his almost lashless eyelids. He 
twisted his mouth slightly when letting the words out, showing the 
yellowed teeth of a great smoker. He wore neither moustache nor 
beard, dressed very correctly and always wore a black bowler hat. At 
the Rotonde and everywhere else he was called 'The man in the 
bowler”. A big umbrella, another inseparable companion, was always 
to be seen hanging from his left arm. 

One day, when I had taken my four friends to see Zadkine at his 
new studio, which was crammed with remarkable pictures of his, 
Savinkov declared that he thought the man himself was less interesting 
than his work. 

''He’s a buffoon, your Zadkine. Why does he act the clown?” 
Zadkine thought Savinkov very interesting as a personality, but ; 

"Why does he make himself out so important today, when every- 
thing’s finished for him in Russia?” 

I do not recall the details of the conversations on art we had at the 
S.s’, but t remember perfectly that Savinkov, who held very advanced 
political views, was rather conservative in matters of aesthetics, and 
preferred classical art to modern. I met him through Voloshin, who 
admired him greatly and said to me that day : 

"Marevna, I want to introduce a legendary hero to you. I know you 
have a zest for the extraordinary and for real supermen. This man is an 
exemplification of every beauty: you will be passionately fond of him.” 

At first I did not like him at all, but one could not help noticing him 
because of his manner and his way of speakiiig. I saw him again after- 
wards at the Rotonde and at the S.s’, several times at his own place 
and three or foui times at my studio, where he came to read to me 
from the volume oi* his collected work called The Pale Horse, 

He gave me the impression of being solitary, withdrawn and proud. 
(I myself have never been interested in the politics of my friends, but 
only in their intellectual and artistic lives. I have never allowed myself 
to be caged by any party. To give oneself up to politics one must 
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devote one’s whole time to it: mine is all needed for painting and for 
the struggle to live. In 1919, when I had a child to bring up, I gave up 
all my time to a work which demanded much sacrifice; and my child 
demanded more. . . .) 


12 

THANKS TO KNOWING ALL THESE MEN IN PARIS AND AT CAPRI 
my personalily developed, I grew up and matured, rny critical faculty 
became more acute and my personal standpoint took shape. 

At the Lilli ^ of my comradeship with Voloshin, Rivera, Ehrenburg 
and Savinkov, my father was already dead. I heard of his death on 14 
January, 1914, when I found, on coming home very late one evening, 
a telegram slipped under the door. I was so tired after working all day 
at the Louvre at my copy and spending the evening with friends that I 
could not be bothered to o[)en it. Why, I said to myself, why does one 
always rush at a telegram the moment one gets home and secs there is a 
bit of blue paper with the concierge or in the letter box or, as on this 
evening, under the door? I had had a headache all the evening and 
felt strangely heavy and glum. My friends had left me and I had come 
back alone by the last M^tro train, as if drawn towards the house. . . . 
My head ached and I felt sick. . . . Next morning, as soon as I woke up, 
I made haste to open the telegram: "Father dead. Friendly greetings. 
Golovashkin.” 

At the very first I could not understand what father was meant. . . . 
My father could not treat me like that - die so suddenly, leave me all 
alone in this jungle of life without warning me, without a word. I had 
to read the cold phrase again and again in order to understand gradu- 
ally that it was true. No: it could not be a practical joke that someone 
was playing on me: my father was dead, far away, so hopeless, so 
weary, that he had been unable to hold fast to this everyday life and 
wait until the day set for our meeting. What had happened? What had 
been the cause, the occasion of his death? What hopeless sickness had 
he died of? Gradually, with my certainty, came the tears. Then shivers 
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overran my body, and at last my whole being shuddered. I stayed in 
the darkness, half naked, defeated, destroyed by the sharpness of nay 
grief. 

What was I to do? Perhaps if I had had any money I should have 
set ofiF at once. If I had tried to borrow the money necessary for the 
journey I should doubtless have found it; but my sorrow deprived me 
of any desire to act. Now that Father was no more, of what use to 
struggle and to live? What could I do at Tiflis, alone, poor, faced by 
people who would be banded against me? 

Another telegram came, from my uncle Anton: "Stay in Paris. 
Your presence Tiflis unnecessary. Please not trouble grandmother.” 
Some days later a letter came from him, a strange one in which he 
declared that it was because of me that Father had committed suicide, 
and that I was a heartless and unscrupulous girl. "I found your letters 
among his papers,” he wrote. "They reveal your lack of gratitude and 
affection. You were unable to love youi father, who did so much for 
you, who lived for you alone. . . They were hard words. He enclosed 
a list of all that was left after my father’s death : if I ^vanted to be 
entitled to it I should have to pay the legacy duty. 

I understood none of this. I remained convinced that it was illness 
which had impelled my father to perform an act which I had dreaded 
and foreseen. But what were the circumstances? WeighSB down by 
some moral burden? Struck down by a bodily decline? In consequence, 
pel haps, of the menacing clouds that darkened the skies of politics? 
I have never been able to find out : I still do not know. Perhaps all these 
causes were in league to crush my father at one blow: and I was far 
away ; he had nothing to cling to. Exhaustion, bad health and loneliness 
doubtless took advantage of a moment of depression to ravage him 
fatally. 

Before he died my father had sent me my monthly allowance, some 
cheese, dried fruit, picture postcards of the Caucasus - and his 
magnificent, white tussore-silk cap which I had so coveted - and a fine 
carpet. 

For two days I shed so many tears that I could see nothing, and lost 
my voice from wailing and sobbing. Of course I neglected my copying 
in the Louvre: I forgot everything, everything. I stayed in bed without 
food, without purpose, without the courage to act. I thought that since 
my father was dead I should die too. I was indifferent to everything. 

One morning on the stroke of eight I was roused from my nightmare 
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sleep by loud crashes on my door. Someone was not only knocking but 
shaking it violently. I went towards it, and from the voice which 
growled at me to open it at once I recognized Minkevich. He had come 
to make a scene, to accuse me of stealing his money (he had given me 
an advance on my copying), of being unwilling to do any more work, 
out of laziness because of my drunkenness and my "sleeping around”. 
All this through the door. I whispered to him in my ruined voice to 
have patience for one minute - time for me to dress and let him in; 
but he probably distinguished nothing because of my hoarseness and, 
in a towering rage, he broke the lock with a blow from his shoulder. 

I was in my nightgown, and was shocked at having someone forcing 
his way in like this. He continued his fulminations, searching the 
studio with his eyes, looking for a supposed lover. There was an 
umbrella standing against I he wall by the door: I seized it and struck 
him several hearty blows on the skull, being unable to say a word or 
to call foi auiiieuiie; not only was my studio loo far from the concierge's 
lodge, but once again my throat could not produce the smallest sound. 

The madifian did not fail to retort to my whacks with the umbrella: 
he tore my weapon from me and it was my turn to receive a good 
beating - so good that the umbrella broke and I fell to the floor; seeing 
which the lunatic threw away the pieces and fled. 

I do not know how I managed to dress: I arrived at the Rotonde in a 
fine state. I was so disfigured by tears and blows that my friends could 
hardly recognize me. I told them that I had lost my father, and I 
described the crazy episode with the Pole : they could see the traces of 
the blows and of my despair. Ehrenburg’s wife took me to her room at 
a hotel to comfort me. As 1 left the Rotonde my friends arranged to meet 
me there in two days’ time, saying that I should see the Pole chastized. 

On the evening arranged I went to the Rotonde. There w^ere several 
good friends there, all foreigners; one of them, wdio knew about my 
misfortune, proposed marriage. I was twenty-two : my father’s family, 
all ardent Catholics, had t)fftcially disowned me; I knew nobody in the 
world. But I continued to have no intention of marrying. My con- 
science reproached me with not having kept, in Paris, to a high stan- 
dard of conduct ; I told myself that perhaps my father had heard of it 
- whether Minkevich had written him anonymous letters (which he 
was quite capable of doing) or my uncle Anton had taken it upon 
himself to warn him (my uncle had agents in Paris for his steam 
central-heating apparatus). 
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That evening I saw round me only the faces of welf wishers and 
sympathizers. The caf6 was crammed with people. I sat in a comer 
where I remained with Ehrenburg and his wife. At eleven o^clock 
Minkevich made his appearance and went and sat at a chess table, as 
was his custom (though he had made an exception to this ritual on the 
two days that followed our umbrella-fight). At once several faces turned 
towards me and winked in complicity. 

At half-pasi eleven L., who had come back from Switzerland the 
day before and had heard of my trouble, went up to the table where 
they were playing chess and asked Minkevich to let him have five 
minutes’ conversation - **in the street,” he specified. 

"No, here,” the Pole answered laconically, turning pale. 

"There are too many people : one can’t hear oneself speak. Are you 
afraid to come outside?” L. enquired. 

"Afraid? Me? What for? I’ve done nothing wrong. My conscience 
is clear.” 

"We shall see,” said the Englishman, pushing him courteously but 
firmly towards the door which opened on to the boulevard Mont- 
parnasse. 

Meanwhile more than half the customers, as though moved by a 
single spring, got up hastily, and all eyes were directej^at our man 
who had turned from white to greenish. 

"What do you want with me? Do I know Mile Stebelka? No, I don’t. 
Marevna? Yes, I know Marevna, if that’s who you mean. But nothing 
serious happened, I give you my word. No, I didn’t hit her. ... I 
didn’t know her father was dead, . . .” 

Faced with a brute like this who persisted in denying that he had 
done anything to me L. lost his boxer’s coolness and gave the Pole a 
hook to the chin, which was immediately followed by a punch in the 
eye. It was like a signal : at once there was a rush and they all leaped at 
him, each getting in his blow, slapping, punching and even kicking 
him in the stern. 

The brawl was at its height when I heard a pistol shot, police 
whistles, and crips of anger and pain, mixed with the ejaculations of 
the crowd. Someone took me by the hand to show me the lout : he lay 
on the ground, a fearful sight, covered with blood, his eyes closed, his 
mouth swollen and his' nose a pulp. 

"There, you scum, see what that beating has cost you! Take a good 
look at her. Open your eyes, you swine, and look! To think she was 
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still quite ready to be sorry for you. It was enough for you to know 

that you’d nothing more to fear from her father Yes, officer, he’s a 

dirty devil, a swine: and he wanted to shoot at us into the bargain. 
Fortunately, it went off into the air. . . 

A painter named Lipchinsky was explaining, a man willi a heart of 
gold ; for it was the sound of the shot that had brought the policemen 
lunning. They loaded the deflated madman into a taxi and took him 
to the police station. The mob of watchers dispersed, and the rest 
returned to the Rotonde, laughing now, and crowding round me to 
vouch for the sincerity of their comradeship. 

M. Leblanc was very much upset by the unfairness of this fight: 
fifteen or twenty against one! He came up to me and asked whether I 
was really so malicious that I could watch such slaughter unconcerned! 
I remained silent: I was incapable of uttering a word. Ehrenburg 
answered foi me: 

"Three dge Marevna heard that she had lost her father; and 
that brute behaved to her as if he was the foulest swine, breaking open 
her door, insuhing her and beating her. What’s more, he still owes her 
money. Wliat do you think of a creature like that? There was nothing 
to do except jiunish him.” 

[.eblanc knew nothing at all about the business. When he heard 
what had happened he declared that if the fellow ever set foot in his 
i)lare again, when he came out of prison, he would chuck him out. 

After this there were police statements, and official enquiries at the 
cafe; and finally the copyist was entered in the visitors’ l>ook at the 
Sante for carrying a prohibited veapon. 



AS FOR ME, I FELL SERIOUSLY ILL.* THERE COULD BE NO 
explanation of this but that it was my soul tliat was sick. I think I had 
lost the taste for living. I felt alom; and wretched after the shocking 
end of the father I adored. Besides, Golovashkiii had written me a 
letter from which I understood that I was being regularly plundered. 
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He began by asking for my signature to a list he enclosed which he 
said was an inventory of jewels and gold and silver, objects which had 
been kept put away in my father’s office. All these things were my 
property, presents that Father had given me each year for my birth- 
day; but obviously Yelena Kirillovna was putting in for them herself 
and trying to do me out of them. She claimed that the valuables were 
hers and that she had asked my father’s permission one day to deposit 
them with him, to preserve them from the danger of a possible seizure. 
Her husband wrote of my father as of a poor man, a distant relation 
whom he hardly knew. 

He told me plainly in his letter that shortly before his death my 
father had shown clear symptoms of acute neurasthenia; that his 
health had declined; that there had been many changes in ministries 
and posts after tlie arrival of a new viceroy. One day, when he came 
home for dinner, Yelena Kirillovna had asked him whether he pre- 
ferred his chicken roasted or casseroled. He answered her, and she 
left him alone in his room. Some moments later there had been a loud 
noise, but no one had paid any attention; it was only v:hen someone 
had gone to look for him, to ask him to go in to dinner, and when he 
had not answered, that the door of his bedroom had been opened. A 
strong smell of gunpowder had escaped. Someone had gone in and 
seen (Who had gone in ? Who had been the first to see hi?ff?) Bronislav 
Vikentievich lying on^his bed under the two icons of Clirist. He no 
longer had a face or a liead. All that was left was his tobacco-stained 
moustache caught on the pillow. Apart from the moustache there was 
nothing but a horrid mask. Poor Papa! He had had the courage to put 
his best rifle firmly together and, pressing the trigger with his foot, to 
fire a bullet into his mouth. He had died instantaneously. 

Today I can think of my father calmly and tenderly; but I still 
regret, at this very moment, not having been able to go to him in time. 
Perhaps he would have been able to die peacefully of old age, and thus 
follow the example of his own father, my grandfather. 

The last monthly allowance Father sent me from Tiflis was soon 
spent. Uncle Anton did promise, however, to send me a little money 
for a period. This money, by the way, came from my father’s life- 
insurance : it was to be shared among all the members of the Stebelski 
family: it was my grsuidmother who had let me have her share, in 
memory of Bronek, her favourite. It would bring in a few dozen francs 
a month, and would last for about a year. Besides this, the French 
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government had decided to come to the help, while the war lasted, of 
deserving foreign artists as well as French ones, and for two years I 
benefited from this aid, in money, free meals, artists’ canteens and 
allowances of coal. So I managed to exist honestly. Will, perservcrance 
and love of my work did the rest and helped me not to founder. 

Some friends, moreover, two months after my father’s death, 
organized a charity ball for my benefit, since my state of health was 
very poor. The money made at this affair was enough for me to go to 
Italy, where I spent eight months recuperating, and only came back to 
Paris when France had entered the war. . . . 

I remember the ball very clearly. It was held in a big caf^ in the 
avenue du Maine. I had been implored not to go, for I was coughing 
fearfully; but my low spirits, the solitude of my studio at Montrouge, 
and the j)ersistent dejection produced by my sense of guilt for my 
father’s death were too strong. I lit a candle, undressed, carefully 
smeared my face with ochre mixed with black, and did the same to 
my n(‘ck, chest and arms. By means of a towel tightly bound I 
flattened my breast. I put on a nightgown and over that a sheet folded 
in two and cut in the middle for about a foot from the bottom, then 
sewn and gathered with strong thread and bound round my ankles. 
Then I stained my feet brown and slipped on some sandals. I wound 
round my waist a broad red scarf which held up my baggy trousers. A 
Caucasian knife put the final touch to my piratical appearance. I 
pulled my fair curls together on the top of my skull, took my salad- 
basket and put it on m)side down, and wound a strip torn fi ■ ^m a sheet 
round the whole thing to look like a turban. I wore two curtain rings 
as ear-rings. When I had altered my fiice by putting black round my 
eyes and rouge on my lips, I did not recognize myself in the looking 
glass. Nothing, absolutely nothing, was left of the Marevna of the Rus- 
sian folk-tale. And how magnificently well, for once, my boy’s hands 
went with this rig. I was sure no one would know me. Above all I must 
not speak, nor laugh: well, since my father’s death and the row with 
the Pole I could only whisper and was hardly able to make myself 
understood. For fear of being seen dressed like this in m> part of the 
town I put on a dressing-gown, a present from Mine Gorki, whicli was 
a long, full, red and green kimono lined wit!, red, that went perfectly 
with my costume. 

I set off with a determined, masculine gait, entering resolutely into 
the skin of my part. It was past midnight and I had to walk quickly on 
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the way to the avenue du Maine; not that it was far, but the district 
was unsafe and had a bad reputation. However, in my man’s dress I 
was less frightened. Twenty minutes later I arrived at the door of the 
cafS where the people coming to the ball were gathering. 

"Hullo, a blackamoor! Ali Baba! What’s your name? . . , Astonish- 
ing, that chap: who can it be?” 

They were intrigued and stared after me. All the artists in fancy 
dress, and there were some of every nationality, had already taken off 
their masks, and I could recognize them. 

I enjoyed myself. I made up to the women: without saying a word 
I kissed their hands, stroked their shoulders, made signs to show how 
much I admired their hair, and pretended to be much smitten. I put 
on a real act. I blustered with the men, jostled them, and drew my 
kmzhal, pretending to be ready to rip my adversary up - all this quite 
silently, without uttering a word or giving a hint of a smile, which at 
times was not at all easy. Zadkine attached himself to me wdth two 
women. 

"We must undress him,” said these two, "and take his turban off.” 

I adopted a threatening air. 

The wanted to touch my breasts, but on that side I was securely 
barricaded. To give evidence of my real masculinity I ke})t showing 
my hands, and making them feel my muscles. I went so iar as to make 
the inquisitive ones feel a banana I had concealed about my person. 
There was really nothing in my get-up that they could find fault with. 
Zadkine looked me squarely in the eye and I returned his gaze un- 
yieldingly. He said that there was something about me which gave him 
the impression that he had seen me somewhere before; but he was the 
only person who had this impression: the others suspected nothing. 
Besides, I got away as quickly as possible from people I knew loo well. 

None the less I was very much exhausted and depressed. My first 
pleasure in the surprise had passed, and I sank into a corner. I had no 
money and I could not stand myself a drink, and I was too proud to 
accept the offer of one. 

At last people began to disperse, and I followed a group who were 
going to the Rotonde to drink the inevitable cafe-erdrne and eat hot 
croissants. 

Sitting there with Ehrenburg, his wife, Zadkine and the others, I 
decided to ask where Marevna was. 

"Poor girl, she’s stayed at home. It was idiotic, come to think of it, 
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not to ask her to come. The ball was for her. Why hide it from her?” 

”It’s very nice of you, anyhow,” I said then. 'Thank you. You see 
I’m among you all the same!” 

It was a real surprise, and everyone laughed at the story of the 
banana and of my successes with the women. 

"You are hiding your real gifts, you know, Marevna,” said Ehren- 
burg. "Considering what life really is, you remind me rather of a 
fallen angel, or a raging madman, or a badly trained tigress. Today you 
displayed yourself to us as a well-camouflaged devil!” 

They continued to laugh, and drank my health. 

My friends warmed themselves with coffee and I ate some croissants. 
The sun was just rising when I set off walking home in the direction of 
Montrouge. The street-sweepers were beginning the morning toilet of 
the boulevards: groups of workmen were hurrying to catch tlic first 
Metro, while others were cycling out to the suburbs. My dress made 
them laugh, and they passed remarks as they went by, some funny, 
some indecent, x he coolness of the morning, full of pleasant smells, 
made me shiver, and I also shivered when I thought of my approach- 
ing departure. I was both pleased and sad to be leaving Paris - Paris 
which had astonished me and at times had also treated me so cruelly. 

Some days later I got rid of my studio at Montrouge and paid all my 
debts. My friends took it upon themselves to buy me a suy)ply of can- 
vases, paper, paints and brushes, and they took me to the station for 
the Genoa line. L, was to join me in Italy with his former beloved, at 
Portofino, a pleasant, quiet little place. I got my strength back there, 
both morally and physically, working and at the same time i- covering 
from the disturbances of life in Paris, and I drove with Itali.* i friends 
to visit Genoa, Florence, Pisa, Venice, Siena and Ravenna. 

I enjoyed the times in Italy when I could yield myself to nature and 
to the artistic treasures of the country; but the human beings I met 
were far from being as striking as those I had known at Capri, except 
for a splendid Venetian, Dario, who shared with his mother and brother 
the ownership of a big hotel at Portofino, the Splendid. 

This second stay in Italy, then, was very different from the first. I 
could, however, get to know the country better, and 1 '^ao grateful to 
Dario and his mother for their friendliness to me and for the way they 
spoilt a poor orphan. In the same way the rier of the little hotel at 
Portofino, where I was staying, and his wife, were very fond of me and 
cherished me : I was charged only two and a half lire for my board and 
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lodging, simply because I had lost my father and was ill. I was for- 
bidden to smoke more than two cigarettes a day, but I was sometimes 
given Chianti or Asti spumante to drink : the proprietor said that it was 
s trength ening. 

1 was sorry to leave Italy, but no more money was arriving for me 
from France; I did not know how to earn my living and I did not wish 
to be kept : I wanted to go on working in Paris. 


H 

WHEN I GOT OUT OF THE TRAIN IN PARIS IN 1917 THE FIRST 
thing I had to do was to go to the Rotonde and see M. Leblanc and 
my friends about finding a studio. The town was glooniy: October in 
Paris is often very pleasant, but the streets had become emptier. At the 
caf6 1 found that several of my friends had enlisted or were about to go. 

At a time when Russia had withdrawn from the conflict and had 
abandoned her allies in order to launch her revolution, it was not at 
all pleasant to be a Russian. The concierges^ particularly, persecuted 
their Slavonic tenants, and urged them to enlist as volunteers: 
"Otherwise, out!” 

"Those dirty Russians!” one heard. "Traitors! Spies! All the Rus- 
sians in Paris ought to be sent packing, have a kick on their behinds, 
not to be given anything to guzzle . . etc. 

I myself got involved in a skirmish on this account in the rue Vavin. 
I had just come out one morning from my studio in the rue Asscline, 
with my album under my arm, to go to the Acad6mie. I was wearing a 
big white cape and a wide hat. A splendid girl from the Halles was 
coming towards me, one of those who went about the streets selling 
fruit and vegetables, in her short, pleated skirt, black stockings and 
smart sabots with. high heels. She had a vivid, ruddy complexion, and 
her low-necked blouse revealed a delicate, pink skin. She was humming 
as she pushed along her barrow of vegetables, and there was something 
dazzling about her. Anyone who saw her would have stopped to admire, 
and I did so until she was quite close to me. 



*'Well, d’you want my photo? Can’t you stop staring at me? It’s a 
bit thick: you think I’m frightened of you? What’ve I got that’s so 
funny? Don’t know, eh? Well, I’ll tell you what I’ve got: I’ve got a 
brother at the war, and I work, I do, you whore! Codfish! I bet you’re 
a foreigner!” 

"Well, I am, aren’t I?” I said to myself. "No use denying it.” 

"Yes,” I answered. 

"What country arc you from?” 

I could have said Italy or America, but I did not care to lie. 

"What did I say? Another of those dirty Russians eating our chil- 
dren’s bread!” 

Letting go her barrow she came up to me. (We were already sur- 
rounded by several dozen people.) She shouted into my face and my 
silence and reserve provoked her more than anything I might have 
said. When I tried to push her aside and escape, she seized me by the 
shoulders, wr:^r*hed at my cape and snatched off* my fine hat. 1 thought 
she was going to tear me to pieces. She kept on calling to the crowd, 
trying to incite them against me: 

"Wc know the Russians now: trash! Funks! Traitors! What are we 
waiting for? Why don’t we take all of them that are still in Paris and 
break their backs?” 

Whereupon she gave me a furious clout on one cheek and then on 
the other. My head hit the wall behind me and I think I lost conscious- 
ness. 

A policeman came along, took me by the arm, picked up my album 
and said: "Don’t take it to heart, mademoiselle. She is druu' : I know 
her well. Shut up, you! If all the women were like you and t.dked like 
that, tliat’d be a fine thing. Off with you!” 

The woman went on screaming and gebliculaling, but tlie loiterers 
were already leaving her by herself and going away. I saw tlie policeman 
leading her along by the arm. 

A lady walked up and sympathized with me: 

"This war! It makes people cross and wicked. It’s true tlie Russians 
have deserted us, but you had nothing to do witli that. A’^ artist’s life 
must be very hard nowadays. Now, you must go home to bathe your 
face a bit, and then forget all this. Fortunately there arc still ‘^ome 
decent French people who don’t talk like that fool. And ol course she 
had been drinking. Be brave, now!” 

I stopped at a cremerie where I could relieve myself by crying. My 
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whole face was burning, and one of my lips was split. I told the woman 
who ran the place what had happened. (She was a splendid person : as 
soon as I stopped getting the few roubles from Russia, and I was faced 
with a tragic situation, she offered to let me have my meals on credit 
until times improved.) She soothed me, gave me a cup of coffee and 
did not know how to apologize for her fellow-countrywoman who had 
behaved so senselessly - she was such a splendid person, as I say, that 
one day when she heard that I needed a bandage that I could not 
afford she lei it me the necessary money. I made her a present of a 
picture, a still life; but she was not interested in cubism. 

One consequence of this adventure in the street was that I no longer 
dared to look at anyone. In a crowd, when I heard people - women, 
chiefly - running down the Russians, I made haste to be off, much 
though I longed to ask them whethei they would not have done the 
same if revolution had broken out in France; but I realized also what a 
difference there was between France and Russia, and I hoped that one 
day Russians would enjoy the same liberty as Frenchmen did. When 
I spoke of my little scene to my friends at the Rotohde, who were 
mostly foreigners, those among them who were Russians decided to 
leave Paris for the C6te d'Azur. Ehrenburg and his wife and another 
journalist went to Nice, where Boris Savin kov joined them later. A 
Russian sculptor who was already talked of, Archip^ko, also left 
Paris and sought asylum in the land of the sun, I stayed in Paris: 1 had 
not the train fare, and I should have lost the benefit of the canteen and 
of the cr^merie where I could eat for nothing. 


15 

IT WAS AT THIS TIME THAT MAX VOLOSHIN INVITED ME TO STAY 
with him for several weeks at Biarritz, in a big villa by the seaside. His 
friend S., a Russian millionaire, and his wife, who were greatly esteemed 
in Paris, often invited artists to dinner or for an aperitifs but these 
were no commonplace parties: they were works of art, dinners where 
the food was as carefully chosen as the guests, who were painters, 
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sculptors, writers and poets. There were very few women. Madame S. 
was a woman of great culture ; she had completed her studies in Germany 
and was a doctor of philosophy. Her first husband had been a man who 
was well known in the revolutionary movement and something of a 
writer, and they had had one daughter. Then there had been a divorce 
and, from being a simple, shy student she had become the beautiful 
Madame S., a society figure known in all the salons and who had gone 
so far as to give herself the pleasure of having an artistic salon of 
her own and to play the part of a Maecenas. Voloshin promised to 
introduce her to me - or rather me to her - on my return from 
Biarritz. 

At Biarritz I saw Voloshin at work, writing articles and poems, and 
painting one or two water-colours every day. He was very affectionate 
to me, and perhaps he also felt greatly attracted: I thought I could 
recognize the signs. Ehrenburg and Boris Savinkov teased me inces- 
santly about my great bear, but I pretended to notice nothing. It was a 
delightful comradeship that drew us together at Biarritz, and I much 
enjoyed the hours I spent listening to him talking, until I was over- 
taken by sleep. Our conversations revolved round art, the world, the 
soul, God ; they began at home and continued on our walks or at the 
caf6. He was a man who was at once learned, cultivated and amusing; 
it was a treat to be living under his wing. Unfortunately my nature was 
very wayward, a regular hotchpotch, in fact one minute I would be as 
shy as a small girl, the next I would have played the rowdy before 

God himself, if I had had the chance I had had enough of Biarritz, 

too, and of the monotony of our days there. Perhaps, if 1 had loved 
Max, I might have profited more from that remarkable mai . . . . Any- 
how, since an organization of Russian artists in Moscow had managed 
to send a little money to the Russian artists in Paris, thanks to Volo- 
shin I had my share. 

"Since you don’t know Spain,” he said, "take the train and off you 
go. m see to it that all your papers are in order. I know everyone 
here.” 

In fact after a few days everything was arranged ; I kissed my bear 
and set off. 

I went to Perpignan, Bayonne, Fuentcrrabia and the three Pasajes. 
I idled about, taking the blues with me but breathing fresh air; and I 
was free - too free, perhaps: I did not want to become attached to 
anyone. I was once more engaged in a struggle with myself, torn be- 
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tween the inclinations of my senses and my desire to remain at liberty. 
I stayed several days at Pasajes St Jean. One would have said that I was 
the only woman on earth among the men working in the fields or on 
the railway. I watched them drinking and playing cards or billiards, 
but my thoughts were far away. I did not lay hand to pencil or paper : 
I could not compel myself to work. 

One day the manager of the hotel said to me : 

"You’re wasting your ^ime here, sefiorita: there are only farm 
labourers and fishermen - not much in your line. Why don’t you go to 
San Sebastian? You’d find rich people there : they’d spoil you and you’d 
have lots of pesetas.” 

"How?” 

"Oh, dancing or singing, to be sure. It’s easily seen you’re an artist.” 

I answered that I was a painter and that rich people bored me : and 
he at once felt friendly towards me. He took me with his wife to a bull- 
fight in a small village, where I could watch the people enjoying them- 
selves in freedom, singing, dancing and laughing till late at night. We 
came home in a little cart. He gave me long Spanish cigars, and I 
drank sherry and malaga, heavy and red as blood. 

After that I went to San Sebastian to see a grand bullfight that was 
being given in the presence of Alfonso XIII. It was a splendid show: 
twelve horses and six bulls: and the way it was stage^^ But what an 
exhausting spectacle: several times over I wished the man would be 
killed. It was too unfair: the bull was alone, surrounded by enemies; 
and his end, his destruction, was preordained : he must not come out 
of the arena alive. His courage, his skill, counted for nothing beside 
those of the resplendent man dressed in gold, velvet and silk, who 
seemed almost to dance round the bull, leaping, pirouetting, laughing 
at the horns, making game of them and of death; but for years he had 
trained himself to kill, to perfect himself in the art of killing. Intelli- 
gent and cunning the bull might be (by instinct, not from study), but 
invariably death awaited him. 1 saw the horses staggering on their 
feet, wounded and with their entrails hanging out of the wound, 
dragging themselves along and spreading a stench that made me feel 
faint, when men made haste to drag these half-corpses into the wings, 
stuffing the entrails back into their bellies with straw, sewing it all up 
and leading the tormented animals back before the panting audience. 
And at the climax men and women uttered howls of joy. 

I left the arena, divided betw^een the horror and the splendour of 
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the spectacle. Since then, however, I have never found the courage to 
go again and see the bulls and horses die. 

The day came when I had to go back to Biarritz. I had no more 
money, and, besides, I began to miss Paris. Paris meant work, and the 
two or three friends I felt the lack of in that paradise. So one evening, 
without warning, I climbed the wall round the villa Les Mouettes at 
Biarritz, got into Max’s room through the window and hid under the 
bed with my suitcase. It seemed a long wait, and I lit one of those 
famous long Spanish cigars given me by the manager of the hotel at 
Pasajes. After about half an hour I heard Voloshin’s step: the door 
opened and he sniffed loudly. It should be said that Voloshin never 
smoked; he was astlimatic and loathed the smell of tobacco. 

"The devil must be in the room, scattering his filthy, burning 
sulphur about. Out of here, devil! Out of here, or I’ll fetch some hot 
water and a broom.” 

He came further into the room, and he must have looked all round 
him: it was not hard to see the cigar smoke coming from under the 
bed. 

"Marevna! You’re stinking up my bed and I shan’t be able to sleep. 
Come out from under there and tell me the whole story.” 

I f)ut my head out and burst out laughing at the sight of Voloshin, 
quite scarlet, very happy to see me again but half suffocated by the 
tobacco. 

"I hope you’re not dragging a whole tobacconist’s about with you,” 
he chaffed me, as he saw me come out on all fours, pulling my suitcase 
after me. 

My fortnight’s absence had smoothed away our last disp - es, dis- 
agreements and wrangles - for he had not an accommodating nature, 
either: he was suspicious, and loved teasing. 

I told him my adventures and how I had lived. . . . 

"And there was I hoping against hope that a Spaniard would find 
the way to hold onto you somewhere. But I knew very well that with 
your wicked disposition that was impossible. Who would want to keep 
a little witch like you?” 

Voloshin told me that a priest had arrived, a refugee Belgium, 
full of terrifying stories about the war, and that other refugees ^^ere 
expected in the town. 

Finally 1 told him of my decision to go back to Paris in order to 
work: where I was, my work was not progressing at all, I said. 
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”Stay a bit longer,” he answered. "Nobody’s forcing you to go, and 
you’re with me.” 

But I could not stay still and at last, one afternoon, Max took me to 
the station. 

"What an odd girl you are, really,” he said. "Here you are, living 
in the lap of luxury. You have every comfort, a line bathroom, a 
splendid library at hand, everything, including a devoted friend. And 
you must run away as fast as your legs will carry you, as if you had 
someone after you.” 

"Perhaps that’s what it really is,” I replied. 

"And who is after you? Not I, anyhow. You can be easy as far as I 
am concerned. So long as you don’t want me I shan’t come a step 
towards you. You know me, and you know how fond of you I am; but 
I shall never come running after you. Rather distrust the others if 
you’re so keen on keeping your blessed freedom. Write and let me 
know what you need when you’re in Paris: don’t be without money. 
As soon as I come back I’ll see about helping you in your work. . . .” 

We kissed each other: it was a very good friend I was taking leave 
of, a friend wlio had often cradled me in his arms, with whom I had 
behaved as though I had been his daughter, but wlio was also in love 
with me, as I knew. 

He was the most honest, dependable man that I hi\j^ known since 
Yura and Kay; and to speak for him he had his profound intelligence, 
his breadth of culture and his lively wit. 



AS SOON AS I GOT TO PARIS I WENT TO MY STUDIO IN THE RUE 
Asseline. There was a big mail waiting for me : invitations to exhibi- 
tions and varnishing-days, and a word from Boris Savinkov to say he 
had a client who was prepared to buy a picture from me. That same 
evening I looked in at the Rotonde, where I found all my friends, It 
was time to think of work from every aspect, including that of bread 
and butter; and there was no better way of fixing myself up than to 
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resort to my friends. Elirenburg asked me to make a binding for one 
of his books of Russian poems, which I should be paid for. Other 
comrades gave me the addresses of people - doctors, mostly - who 
were amateurs of painting. 

Besides this there was an organization, the A. A. A. - ''Aide aux 
Artistes” - the president of which was Gustave Kahn, of the news- 
paper Le Quotidien, and the vice-president Zamaron, who had an 
appointment at the Prefecture of Police. They told me he was very 
kind and never refused to help an artist, and that one could count on 
him at the beginning of every month, but must not think of him 
again after that. ... He w^as also very fond of bridge and poker (and 
he was inclined to lose!). One day, then, I took my courage in both 
hands and, carrying some canvases and water-colours, I made my way 
timidly to his office at the Prefecture of Police; but in the vestibule, 
as I waited outside his door, I came upon several painters who had got 
there befor*^ .f •, poor Russian Jews, mostly, like Kremcgiie, who was 
very gifted and later on was to make a name for himself. I must say 
that Zamaron did not lack flair: he used to buy canvases from Modi- 
gliani, Soutine and Utrillo for fifty francs apiece. 

Kreinegne cheered me up: he was a very good chap, rather too shy, 
small and awkward, but endowed with an excellent heart. As he came 
out of Zamaron’s office he gave me a wink: it was working! The next 
thing was that the door-keeper asked the purpose of my visit. 

"About some pictures,” 1 answered. 

"Very good.” 

He went in and I heard him announce to Zamaron : 

"It’s a young lady with some pictures.” 

"Show her ill.” 

That is how I entered Zamaron’s olfice for the first time. 

Eventually the beginning of every month saw me turning up there 
faithfully with one or two pictures. If he could buy nothing liimself 
he would give me some addresses. "Very dej)endable ones . . . say you 
come from me. . . And in the end I always found myself with a little 
money in my pocket. 

And more than this, friends of my friends introduced me to friends 
of theirs; Gustave Kahn also bought pictures from me, and Vtd'.shin 
knew an immense number of people in Paris, even if only among the 
Russian colony. In short, I was keeping the wolf from the door fairly 
successfully. 
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One evening Voloshin took me to see M. and Mme S. The guests 
were usually all men, and 'Mme S. sat enthroned among them, beauti- 
ful, tall, majestic. She liked to do the guiding of the conversation, 
which always revolved round artistic and political questions; and Boris 
Savinkov whispered to me, puckering his slits of eyes: "What a pity 
that such a pretty woman should open her mouth ! It would be hard to 
be stupider even when covered by a Ph.D. ...” I also thought she 
was too talkative. She wanted to put herself forward, cost what it 
might, as a connoisseur of art, especially of modern art. Before we 
went in Voloshin had said to me: "Don’t be too naughty. I shall do all 
that I can to see that Mme S. buy3 a picture or two from you - and her 
mother too. Only you must smile: show your teeth merrily and don’t 
scowl.” 

Mme S. looked me up and down, and thought I was too young and 
"nice”: apparently I reminded her of a gimnazistka (high-school 
girl). She manifested some surprise when she saw that all the men 
liked me, including her favourites. People like me felt rather out of 
our element in her sumptuous rooms covered with splendid carpets and 
graced with valuable tables. We were used to the Rotonde; and we 
behaved as though we were still in the caf6. Ehrenburg, with his dirty 
shoes and long hair, knocked out his pipe no matter where, and when 
I looked at him he called to me loudly. 

"Now, Marevna tsarevna, what are you looking at me like that for? 
Don’t I look a perfect picture, seated in this armchair covered in red 
silk?” 

I laughed and did not answer.' . . . 

Voloshin was polite and attentive to Mme S., but watched me from 
a distance with his little bear’s eyes, and sometimes came up to ask 
whether I was not being too bored. Rivera was quite at home, sitting 
jauntily at the table, chewing slowly and delivering long, very inter- 
esting discourses on painting and politics. Voloshin supplied him with 
vigorous rejoinders. Savinkov was reserved* and listened to the others 
talking with an ironical expression which from time to time betrayed 
his amusement. 

How I loved those ^enings round the great table, when I listened 
to these soul-stirring beings, each asserting his own personality. It was 
a pose when Savinkov said that he was fed to the teeth in "the ridicu- 
lous salon of the buxom, lion-hunting Mme S., who was determined at 
all costs to play the Maecenas to artists.” 
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**Sq long as she pays for the food and drink^ one can’t ask more, eh?*’ 
said Comet, a Frenchman and a good sculptor^ a friend of Ehrenburg 
and Rivera (whom he somewhat resembled because of his height and 
his flat feet) ; a good-natured, great-hearted fellow, fond of his glass, 
and one of my very best comrades. 

It was not only at the Rotonde or at the S.s’ that I met my friends. 
We saw each other at Marie Vasilev’s canteen in an old studio in the 
avenue du Maine, two steps from Otto’s studio. The food was very 
good there for the price: sixty centimes^ I believe, for a plate of soup 
and one dish. There was always drink too, but not for nothing: Vasilev 
recouped herself on the drinks. There were always people, however, 
who would offer you food or drink. I often met Modigliani there, who 
was already well known for his sculpture (he worked on a disused piece 
of ground behind a house in the boulevard Montparnasse), and was 
also already celebrated for his great weakness for cocaine, hashish and 
the bottle. He b'jd a poet’s temperament: he was well read, cultured, 
quite disinterested, desirous of neither fortune nor fame. But he was 
weak, incapable of struggling against the poison of drugs and alcohol, 
which perhaps inspired him and perhaps also allowed him to forget 
the wretchedness and poverty of an artist’s life. 

I heard Rivera say that it was a very great artist, one of his friends, 
who had induced Modigilani to take the way of drug addiction and 
destruction. They both loved the same femme fatale^ and one or the 
other must yield. . . . Rivalry in love or rivalry for fame. . . . But is this 
true? What at any rate is true is that under the influence of hashish or 
alcohol he liked reciting Dante in Italian (he had a thorough knowledge 
of the great poet’s works). At the height of his drunkenness he had the 
habit of undressing, under the curious and eager eyes of some more or 
less faded girls, English or American, who took pleasure in frequenting 
Vasilev’s canteen. He would stand very upright and start by undoing 
his girdle, which must have been four or five feet long; this done, he 
would let his trousers slip down to his ankles, then slowly pull his 
shirt up to his head, or take that off, too, and display himself quite 
naked, slim and white, his torso arched. 

'*Hi, look at me!” he would cry. ’’Aren’t I handsome? Beautiful as 
a new-born babe or just out of the bath. Doq’t I look like a god?” 

And he would start reciting verses. If it was not Dante, it would be 
from a little book which never left him : Les chants de Maldoror by 
Lautr6amont; or perhaps he would sing in Italian. The words of his 
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songs were not easy to understand : he seemed to be always repeating 
the same one: Capelli biondU vestita bianca. 

There was nothing cynical or obscene about him at those moments, 
unlike Ortiz de Zarette, for example, who also would sometimes be 
overcome with love for his own body, but with whom it was dangerous 
to be in company in these circumstances, for undressed and exhibiting 
himself 'like Apollo, like a child of the Sun”, he would pursue women 
like a satyr, and as time went on this demon possessed him more 
violently. 

Poor Modigliani! If there ever was in this world a man who was 
maUaimi^ it was surely he. He had no luck with women, I knew his 
three sweethearts personally, and I should find it hard to say which of 
the three was the most interesting. One was Simone, a little French 
girl, very simple and already ailing. She had a son by Modigliani and 
died soon afterwards. The second was English, Beatrice Hastings, and 
she was a woman of personality. She was intelligent and subdued, and 
at the same time mischievous. She led a most restless and agitated life. 
Not only did she get a taste for drugs, but she stupefied herself with 
alcohol and was always in search of adventures with men who were 
vulgar bohemians like herself. She "took an interest” (that is the 
exact phrase) in Modigliani for the moment; all the time that the 
liaison lasted the couple drank fearfully, quarrelling and hitting 
each other. I remember that one day Modigliani locked the door of her 
apartment, where he had been living since he became her lover, so that 
Beatrice Hastings found herself unable to get into her house. She came 
to the Rotonde to get the key back, but Modigliani welcomed her by 
shouting that she was nothing but a pest, that he had had enough of 
living with her, and that he could not stand any more of her. The dis- 
pute became a brawl, and the painter got a good thrashing from the 
woman who furnished him with love and lodging. None the less, he 
went on claiming that the apartment belonged to him, and that he did 
not want her to set foot there again. Finally tire key was taken from his 
pocket, Mrs Hastings could get in to her place, and Modigliani found 
himself out in the street. He was not wanted at the Rotonde after this 
disturbance, and in fij|ure he went to the D5me. 

We used sometimes in the evening to go to Montmartre to see Max 
Jacob, Modigliani and his friend Mrs Hastings. One went up big steps 
from the street through a Ultle garden; there were two rooms on the 
ground floor, separated by the entrance passage. Perhaps there were 
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others, but we always stayed in the same well-lit room, in which were 
a small bureau, a table, chairs, a sofa and shelves full of books. A 
mountain of sandwiches awaited us, and bottles of every kind, to the 
delight of all of us. One evening, I remember, there were myself, 
Ehrenburg and his wife Katya, Vitya Rosenblum, Paul Comet, the 
sculptor, Andr6 Delhay, our friend Mitrani, the Greek philosopher, 
and Carmen, a girl from Montparnasse. Beatrice Hastings, Modigliani 
and Max Jacob were expecting us. Nearly all the time Max Jacob argued 
with Andr6 Delhay - Andryushka, as I called him - about poetry and 
philosophy. Vitya Rosenblum, an engineer and mathematician, the 
son of a Russian Jew, baptized and a Catholic, was a virgin and very 
religious - even bigoted; and he wished Max Jacob to be a good 
Catholic. 

The scene, then, was as follows: Mitrani making love to Carmen on 
the sofa, both of them pretty drunk; Max Jacob discussing philosophy 
with Delhav rear the big bureau and watching the Greek’s games with 
the girl; and myself, Ehrenburg and Katya singing Russian songs - 
or rather, shouting them, for we had not much voice. Modigliani was 
having an argument with Beatrice Hastings, which turned into a fight. 
They went for each other like fishwives, and the end of it was that 
Modigliani seized her by the shoulders and threw her through the 
window panes. She screamed, and all I could see were her legs and 
thighs: the rest of the unfortunate poet, painter and dancer was in the 
garden! Everyone rushed to look and to help her. I took the wrong 
door and found myself in a dark room lit only by light which came in 
through the open door: there I saw Vitya kneeling in the middle of 
the room, making great signs of the cross. 

"0 God, save us from the accursed one and preserve us from sin,” 
he was repeating in Russian, and touching the floor with his forehead. 
I went out without saying anything, somewhat comforted by the 
knowledge that someone was looking after us. 

Beatrice Hastings was ^carried into the room and laid on the sofa. 
She was wretched, poor woman, with her long, flat breasts daubed 
with blood; she was sober now, and she wept, while Modigliani re- 
peated : 'Won mea culpa, non mea culpa.^^ It was odd how their love 
was always so terribly violent: drinking made them quarrelsome. I 
preferred to see Modigliani alone: then he was a different person. 
The Greek, excited by the shouts and tears, and by the blood, panted 
with passion and pulled Carmen out into the garden: we heard them 
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walkinj^ on the broken glass. The party, which had been interrupted 
for a few minutes, went on again. Beatrice Hastings was given some 
coffee and covered up well with a Scotch plaid, and Modigliani told 
her jokes to distract her thoughts. At dawn we left the two friends on 
the battlefield. Modigliani was methodically tearing the remains of the 
wallpaper off the wall, singing, Capelli biondiy vestita biancOy which 
amazed me. Everywhere there were sleeping bodies: the bearded 
Greek on the floor with the girl clasped in his arms; Beatrice Hastings 
with her head under the sofa cushion; Max Jacob on the floor with his 
head against the sofa, holding a missal in his hand. Out in the yard 
we saw broken glass, crushed plants, dirty plates on the ground, paper, 
food. We ourselves were not pretty to look at, but we were not damaged 
or bloody. 

*^What an evening,” said Andr6 Delhay. 

”Yes,” said Ehrenburg, '*it was most moving, thanks to the actors. 
Now some hot coffee would be welcome.” 

"Seeing that Englishwoman naked gave me goose-flesh,” said Cornet 
"Modigliani flattens her between two planks.” • 

"You must be a bungler of a sculptor,” I said. "You don’t under- 
stand anything about a modern woman. You saw her belly, her thighs 
and her legs? Well, they’re worth something.” 

At this moment Vitya, who had been about to say something, lost 
his balance, fell, rolled down the steps and broke his spedSIcles, 

As for Modigliani’s third (and last) young woman, she was a young 
French girl too. She made his acquaintance at an academy and 
straightaway fell in love with him. She belonged to a good bourgeois 
family, but had wanted to learn to paint, and had strayed to Mont- 
parnasse, where fortune had made her fall in with this splendid, 
dangerous fellow . . . too late for him, unfortunately. Overcoming 
family and social prejudices she succeeded in making a life for herself 
with him. Later on they married. I knew the girl well: she was beauti- 
ful, all sweetness and gentleness. She even^sat to me for her portrait: 
I can see her now in a very clinging green frock, wearing a black 
velvet hat. I painted a portrait of her in the cubist manner : I do not 
know what has happened to it. She had a daughter by Modigliani, and 
her death remains closely connected with his tragic end. She followed 
him closely for, soon after the painter had left this world, "Haricot 
rouge”, as she was nickna/ned, threw herself out of a fourth-floor win- 
dow into the street. She was then six months gone with her second baby, 
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Besides Vasilev's canteen and the Rotonde I also often met Modi' 
gliani at Rosalie’s, where he frequently had his meals. Rosalie, fine 
woman that she was, was far from suspecting what a genius she was 
feeding more or less free. She used to slang the painter fearfully, but 
all the same she would finally give him something to eat . . . and drink. 
I have retained the memory of scenes which hurt me dreadfully; and 
when Modigliani succeeded in getting drunk in the little restaurant 
Rosalie would throw him out of the door. 

He painted one of the walls of her dining room, and after his death 
she was offered as much as twenty thousand francs for this fresco, but 
she would not sell it; not that she had any idea of the value of it: she 
could have had canvases and drawings of his, but she always refused 
to accept them, being persuaded that she was dealing with a madman, 
and that none of these things were worth anything. None the less she 
was greatly affected by his death ; she wept and wept, and told anyone 
who would listen how sorry she was not to have fed him better: per- 
haps, if she ha \ she said, she might have made him live longer. 

When I said earlier that Modligiani’s third and last love unfortun- 
ately occurred too late in his life - what happened was that Zborowski, 
a Polish poet, who also liked to sniff cocaine, had already "discovered” 
him and got his hands on him. He was a Polish Jew, who, with the help 
of the drug, took himself for a second Rimbaud. I do not know how 
he had cast up at Montparnasse: what I do know is that he had 
dragged out a wretched existence until the day when a Polish woman 
took him in hand and rescued him from penury and madness. She 
lived in the rue Joseph-Bara, and together with her he began to 
"protect” some painters, among them Modigliani, who was thb first, and 
Soutine. He proposed to take me up, too, but he wanted me to change 
my name from Marevna to Stebel, and I refused. 

To begin with Modigliani worked for Zborowski for very little 
money; but his wine and tobacco were assured. Zborowski would put 
a litre of wine on the tables or even two, and some cigarettes; then he 
would lock the door behind him: and Modigliani had to paint a pic- 
ture. He drank more than he ate, and this, coupled with the fearful 
way in which he dissipated himself, finally brought him to the hospital, 
where he died while still young after suffering atrociously. Even while 
he was getting a little money from Zborowski he continued to "touch” 
people right and left. It was not only Rosalie who fed him more or 
less gratis, for he often ate free at Vasilev’s canteen - although it must 
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be admitted that he brought with him such a train of people who paid 
for his drinks that Vasilev was sure of being reimbursed in the end - 
except sometimes, when there was a brawl: then everything was 
smashed. 


17 

MAX JACOB AND MODIGLIANI BOTH HAD GENIUS, BUT THEIR 
genius affected them differently. They might frequent the same circle, 
undergo the same temptations, sometimes even live under the same 
roof: but Max Jacob’s terribly critical and analytical intelligence en- 
abled him to struggle against it all, while Modigliani, too soft and 
weak, was incapable of struggling and allowed himself to be drawn 
down the slippery slope. In this sense one may say that*he occupies a 
unique place among the victims of that turbulent, febrile, tainted era 
of the war of 1914. 

In return for a glass of wine Modigliani would make you a present 
of a remarkable drawing, done anywhere and at any time of day or 
night, which was always interesting and sometimes amaziffg - for a 
mere glass of wine. Many are the people who received them from him 
in this way and who preserved them like veritable treasures. He gave 
me several (portraits of myself, or of Rivera or of himself) which I in 
my turn gave away to my friends. At Gagnes once, where I was living 
then, someone came to see me with a portrait of me, dating from that 
time. It was a drawing he had given me as a present and which I had 
given to the well-known Russian painter Larionov who, with his wife 
Goncharova, designed for the Russian Ballet. Larionov must later 
have sold the drawing to someone else. Anil was oflFered it back for a 
mere 30,000 francs ! 

The last time I saw Modigliani, at Montparnasse a short time before 
he died, he had just come back from Gagnes. He told me that he was 
then getting from Zfeorowski a monthly allowance of three thousand 
francs. In one way this was not bad for those times, but one must not 
forget that he was married and already had a child dependent on him. 
He told me, besides, on that day: 
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**rm getting fat and becoming a respectable citizen at Cagnes-sur- 
mer. I’m going to have two kids: it’s unbelievable. It’s sickening!” 

He looked well, none the less. It was after he had gone back to living 
in Paris, and had begun taking drugs and drinking again, that he fell 
seriously ill. 

After his death his canvases naturally were in demand, and fetched 
high prices. Certain picture-dealers went so far as to find artists 
sufficiently skilful and dishonest to produce forged Modiglianis, which 
sold like hot cakes. 

Rivera had a very great affection for Modigliani and always regretted 
that he gave up sculpture. For my part, I know few tales so shocking 
to think of as his. It is frightful that such a great artist - the greatest, 
perhaps, of all those of that time from Montmaitre and Montparnasse 
- can have been, during his lifetime, so neglected and unrecognized, 
both as a man and as a painter. I sometimes go to see the house at 
Gagnes where he lived. It stands on a pretty hill and through the 
shrubs I let m) gaze wander about the garden, full of shadow and 
mystery ; and'I seem to see Modigliani walking or stooping down in the 
shade, and reciting verses from the favourite little book that he always 
carried. 

The people of Gagnes remember him too, and Soutine; but it is their 
poverty they talk about, and the jollifications that they used to have 
in the old days, on credit. 

« * ♦ 

Modigliani’s friend Soutine had better luck. He was extremely poor 
when he arrived in Paris from the very depths of Russia. I knew him 
then, but only by sight. He looked like a young Eskimo : his face was 
ungraceful, broad and highly coloured, his eyes sunken, reddened 
and tilted upwards towards the temples, his nose fleshy and flattened, 
always red and glistening, his lips gross and damp, his chin short and 
pointed. He had no beard, but his hair, which was thick and black, 
was cut in a fringe over fiis broad, low forehead. This last gave him a 
very odd appearance. Zadkine and Picasso had their hair cut in the 
same way, it is true, but Soutine really was not good-looking; more- 
over he stooped. Only his hands were beautiful (at least I thought so) 
and very expressive: they did his speaking for him. During the first 
part of his stay in Paris he lived in a big house full of studios called 
la Ruche (the Beehive), and I saw him only seldom, for I lived in a 
quite different part of the town; besides, he was wild and shy, and fled 
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irom the society of people. tCr^iti^gne and Epstein, his companion^, 
told ail sorts of stories about him: for example, one day Soutine had 
the unexpected luck to pick up a young wench who was ready and 
willing; but he did not know how to receive her at his place. 

^Listen,” his two friends said, **primo^ buy a toothbrush.” (Soutine 
had very ugly, ill-kept teeth.) ”Next, buy a clean shirt and at least put 
a sheet on your bed. Like that it’ll go off all right. . . 

So Soutine bought the things. He tidied up his studio a bit and put 
the toothbrush on the table in a glass, like a flower. The clean shirt he 
spread out on a chair. Everything was ready. The little woman came, 
and very quickly made off again, never to return. Soutine was very sad. 

"What happened, then? She wasn’t pleased?” his pals asked. "How 
did you set about it?” 

"I bought a toothbrush and put it in a glass, as you told me; I also 
bought a shirt, which cost me a good deal, and put it on a chair, so that 
she could see it properly. I turned the sheet inside out ; but obviously 
she was a high-class tart: she didn’t want to go to bed with one sheet.” 

I myself did not in fact come to know him better, more intimately, 
until 1927. He was then living quite close to me, and one day, passing 
the house where he lived - I had my daughter with me, who was 
eight years old ~ I determined to see him again after so many years. I 
found him in, looking as he always had, only paler and thinner. He 
looked at me in astonishment with mournful, black eyes Irom under 
red-rimmed lids : 

"My g6odness! Well, this really is a pleasant surprise!” he said. 

He had a big apartment, with a bathroom; but everything was so 
dusty, there were so many cigarette-ends everywhere and such heaps of 
old newspapers on the floor, rags, bits of paper, torn-up sheets of 
cardboard and empty paint-tubes that my daughter opened her eyes 
wide and asked him : 

"I say, Soutine, haven’t you got a housekeeper? Give me a broom 
and m clean up a bit.” 

And straight away she started shifting things about and wiping off 
all the dust. 

”Your daughter’s pretty, Marevna. And it’s odd : she looks like her 
father, but there’s something of you too.” 

While my daughter was playing housekeeper Soutine got tea ready. 
He could not understand bow it was that I had come to see him, I who 
would never have set foot there while he was poor. 
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"You were so proud, Marevna, and I was so poor,” 

I did not care to tell him that in those days I had known young 
fellows who were as poor as he, and Jews like him - Ehrenburg and 
Zadkine for example - but what had stopped me was that he was so 
hopelessly dirty. The best proof of this was that, now that he lived in a 
sumptuous apartment, he had succeeded in turning it into a pig-sty. 
I knew that the cause of it must be sought in the utter solitariness 
in which he lived ; he had no woman about him to take care of him and 
show a little affection and patience; and this was what he needed. 
Creative work was a great labour to him : he often wept over it and tore 
to pieces a canvas that he had started. If the charwoman who looked 
after the apartment was too talkative for his taste he showed her the 
door; which was why no one in that part of the town was willing to 
come and work for him. And besides the dirtiness of the apartment 
there was his nature, which it was hard for those excellent, simple 
women to put up with, when they could not understand that they were 
dealing with a g-eat artist. T promised to send him up my own house- 
keeper to do "Some thorough cleaning; and this was how we began to 
see each other from time to time. 

One day he showed me a letter from his family: 

''Look, Marevna; this letter is from my father. Once upon a time he 
used to beat me like a dog. No one in my family loved me. I was ugly 
already, and always ill. My father wanted to make a tailor of me, and I 
wanted to be a painter: I loved drawing. What harm they did me! 
And now they’ve heard that I’m making a lot of money, and my old 
man writes that life in Russia is frightfully dear, that they’ve got old 
and they’re sick. It gives me the pip, a letter hke that, you know. In 
one way I’m sorry for them; but on the other hand I can’t forget that 
they never wished me anything but ill. I might have pegged out long 
ago, and no one would have thought of helping me, or sending me a 
word to cheer me up or a bit of money. And now that I'm here, and 
learning French and philosophy and how to conduct myself in a 
drawing room and how to behave with women - all this doesn’t pre- 
vent my sometimes getting the hump and feeling homesick for my 
village ... for everything! What ought I to do? Go back or stay here 
and carry on?” 

I was touched by his confidence in me, by his avowals. I even felt 
compassion for the young fellow who was so sad, pessimistic, and often 
cynical. 
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'^Women, Marevna? Well, I have several friends among those 
society women. They come for me in their great, luxurious wagons to 
take me to their houses. Married women, these are. What do you think 
they want from me? My pictures, of course. They go to bed with me, 
although it disgusts them, and afterwards they ask me for a canvas. 
That means twenty or thirty thousand francs, sometimes more. And 
if I give them this canvas they can sell it, in two or three years, for 
twice or three times as much. Even today, if they have the luck to come 
upon a rich amateur, it can show a pretty profit. They’re never any- 
thing but whores. I know that I’m ugly and ailing: I’m not even cap- 
able of enjoyment like anyone else. I can’t beget a child. So what 
sense is there in all this farce about love and bedding with society 
ladies? At bottom they’re worth no more than girls from the 
streets. . . 

That is how Soutine talked in those days. Was he to change later on, 
and find a woman who would love him honestly for himself and not 
for his money? I never knew. One of my friends, P.L., who was much 
interested in Soutine’s painting and wanted a picture of his - "not too 
dear”, of course - made this proposal: Since I knew Soutine already, 
what was there to prevent me from going and suggesting that he 
should paint my portrait, or my daughter’s? Then P.L. would buy 
the picture for twenty thousand francs . . . what’s called quid 
pro quo. Indeed it would have helped us a lot, my daughter and 
me, to live a quiet life for some time, and it would have allowed 
me, by freeing me from other anxieties, to work for myself at my 
painting. 

But when I met Soutine again and saw that he was living quite near, 
the thought that perhaps he was expecting every day that I too would 
beg something from him - I above all, who came to see him as a friend 
- deprived me of the strength and audacity to ask him for anything. 
One evening, as we came back from the cinema, he wanted me to stay 
with him - there were times when he could not stand being alone - 
so I spent the night with him. He was a bad lover: perhaps he was shy. 
What he thirsted for above all was tenderness and affection. He spoke 
of himself, his sickness, his loneliness, his work and his bitterness 
towards life and tow^ftrds women. Then, when one day he told me of 
his own accord that he very much wanted to paint a portrait of my 
daughter, but that he was ^raid of frightening her, "because he some- 
times howled with joy while he was painting,” and when my daughter 
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refused to sit for him, I did not urge him to paint me. Who knows? 
Perhaps in her place I should have been scared myself! 

Time passed and our ways parted. We went to live in different parts 
of the town, and then I left for Holland and never had the opportunity 
pf seeing him again; but I have seen his painting again, and I like it: 
it is the work of a great painter. 

I shall always remember what Zborowski told me about how he 
"launched” Soutine. He had been helping Soutine to live for a good 
time already; but the canvases, badly composed and sometimes soiled, 
always stamped with his neurasthenia, were not much liked by the 
collectors. Zborowski was in despair. He was encumbered by a con- 
siderable accumulation of Soutine’s pictures. One day he gave them 
to his charwoman with orders to put them into the fire. At this 
moment an American came to see him, a well-known buyer of pictures 
whose name I have forgotten. The visitor rummaged everywhere, 
looked, examined, took a few canvases of Modigliani’s and spotted on 
a wall a picture of Soutine’s. 

"And that 6ne : who’s that by ? I like that a lot. Have you any others?” 

Zborowski dashed into the kitchen in a cold sweat, looked for the 
pictures that had been stuffed into the stove, which fortunately had 
not been lit that day, and fished them out. He smoothed them with an 
iron and brought them to the American, who bought them all, and for 
a good price. Zborowski found himself paid back three or four times 
what the painter had cost him. 

It was from that day that Soutine’s pictures began to go up in price. 
He soon began selling his work himself. He was capricious and always 
dissatisfied. He sometimes ran round to the hotel des Ventes if he 
heard that one of his pictures was being disposed of, and would buy it 
back, in order to destroy it, if he thought it was not good. 

One evening, when I was there, he was rung up. He had a cheque 
for twenty thousand francs on the table in front of him. That same 
morning he had sold one of his pictures, and now the buyer was 
telephoning to complain of the red in the picture, which was beginning 
to crack, and to ask that his red should be "repaired”. 

"I have thought it over, cher monsieur,'^ Soutine replied. "I am 
returning your cheque: give me back my picture. I consider that it 
hasn’t come off. ... Yes, yes: I insist on your giving it back, since I am 
returning your money. I refuse to try to improve a canvas which is a 
failure.” 
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1, do not know whether finally he did restore the canvas. 1 thought 
r understood very well that the client, for his part, absolutdy refused 
to give it back. 



I MUST SAY A WORD HERE ABOUT ROSALIE, OF WHOM I HAVE 

already spoken in connection with Modigliani. Who did not know that 
crimerie of hers? Like the Rotonde, like Vasilev’s canteen, it was an 
institution in the Montparnasse of those days. Is there an artist of that 
time who cannot have known the old Italian woman, who spent a good 
part of her time struggling with customers who refused to pay? But 
fundamentally what a fine woman she was ! In her restaurant one was 
at home. She helped not only Modigliani, who was her darling in spite 
of their disputes, but numbers of other artists as well. She had a son 
whom I knew when he was no more than fourteen or fifteen : he was 
said to be the son of a Russian prince; but the boy had a prodigious 
resemblance to his mother. He was of the Neapolitan type, thin, with 
skin of a magnificent brown. When Rosalie abused him and shouted 
threats at him for his slowness or God knows what peccadillo (the 
reason was never a serious one : the boy ran errands for his mother or 
sometimes for a customer, and helped wait at table), he remained 
silent, glued to the wall, his hands hanging down, watching his mother, 
giving no sign of anger or defiance. This displeased Rosalie greatly and 
she would call him asinOy buricco and other Italian epithets infinitely 
less flattering; yet he never reacted to thesfi furious attacks. He was 
much liked. 

I still see him now, walking past my window at Vieux Cagnes-sur- 
mer every day, ^^th his expressionless face, never chattering, always 
solitary, rather untidy, but clean. He lives all alone in a little hut, I do 
not know how. 

am a philosopher,” he says. 

Properly speaking, he has not the features of a Slav. It is possible, 
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though, that a mixture of Latin and Nordic blood, plebian and aristo- 
cratic, may be the origin of a temperament which induced him to 
abandon his environment once and for all. Perhaps with a broader 
education, with greater culture, it might have produced someone 
remarkable; but even as he is, when he passes close to me, greeting 
me with a vague smile and talking to himself, with that rather uncer- 
tain step peculiar to him, he looks like nobody else at Cagnes. 

Is he happy? Does he hold fast the memory of Modigliani, that other 
laughing-stock of his mother’s? I only know that after Rosalie’s death 
he found himself the owner of several drawings and canvases by the 
painter - too few, however, to make his fortune. 

I have called Rosalie an institution of those days. . . . 

I would go there sometimes to eat delicious Italian dishes; and it 
was there that I saw for the first time an engaging giant, who was none 
other than Rivera, dressed like a workman in blue dungarees stained 
with paint. With him was Angelina Beloff, a Russian, a celebrated 
engraver. He was often accompanied by two of his friends, Lipchitz 
and Meshchaninov, the sculptors, who were Russian too. I liked 
everything oriental, and I am sure that it was this side of Rivera’s 
genius which attracted me. Apart from Picasso he is the only one 
among that crowd of artists that I really liked. He was not handsome, 
but physically he resembled a tall Saracen. He was beginning to be 
known, but he was still rather poor, and before the war Angelina 
helped him to live. She used to receive a little money from her family, 
and also earned a little by her engraving. So little by little my circle of 
friends became defined, and we soon began to be always seen together: 
Rivera, Angelina (though she often stayed at home), Ehrenburg, 
Voloshin, Boris Savinkov (less frequently than the otheis), Paul 
Cornet, Modigliani, Zadkine, Picasso and his wife, and myself. After 
the war our group was sometimes joined by Kislmg, L6ger, Apollinaire 
and Max Jacob. We used to meet also at Poiret’s in the rue du Fau- 
bourg St-Honor6, where exhibitions were organized. 

During the war Fernand L6ger was called up, and his wife, Jeanne, 
who was very amusing, nice and pretty, stayed in Paris. She was full 
of gaiety and wit, and had many friends. We used to meet at her hus- 
band’s studio at Notre Dame des Champs, and there we spent joyful, 
uproarious hours. Jeanne showed me the letters she received from her 
husband who was then at the front. There were very fine pen-drawings 
to be seen in them, very curiously composed (sketches of robots, one 
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would have said). He also sent her money, which Jeanne spent at once 
in gay company. I shall never forget one evening with her which 
turned out very badly for me. One of her best friends, a Polish woman 
who was a sculptor, had died suddenly in hospital. She was a small 
woman, extremely fascinating, gifted with great sex-appeal, who led a 
fast life and had her fling - so much so that it was clear that she would 
sooner or later end up in hospital. Her family sent her money from 
Poland, with which she could live free of care, do little work, enjoy 
herself very much, and have many love-affairs. Jeanne knew her well, 
but I knew her only by sight. We went with the funeral procession to 
Montrouge cemetery and came back late in the evening, chilled and so 
saddened by the ceremony that we went to Jeanne’s to drink and to 
comfort her. We all thought of ourselves or of those near and dear to 
us : I was thinking of my father, who by now had been dead for a year. 
When I left Jeanne’s studio in the boulevard Montparnasse I sat down 
for a moment - not like everybody else, but on the back of the bench - 
and stayed perched there like a bird. Suddenly I felt giddy from all the 
wine I had drunk and from the fatigue of the day spent at the church 
and the cemetery, and I fell backwards onto my skull. It did not seem 
to be much: simply a bump which soon felt better. 

But after some days my eyes began to swell and my eyelids to shut 
down over them. I ran to the hospital to see the doctor. They analysed 
my urine and a sample of my blood in the hope of discovering the 
cause of this strange phenomenon. I went home, but one day I could 
hardly discern my face in the glass; my eyes were almost closed, my 
face was misshapen and I looked like an old Eskimo woman. I could 
not go out with a face like that ; besides, I was nearly blind. Thereupon 
I got into bed and began to say to myself: "You’ve done heaps of 
stupid things; you’ve wasted heaps of precious time instead of work- 
ing: well done! The foolish vanity of a pretty girl, laziness, heedless- 
ness, that is all finished, quite finished. There’s nothing left but to 
wait for the inevitable: a sad end, but I’ve earned it.” 

For one day, two days I remained like that. No one came to see me, 
not even my concierge, I stayed in bed, my eyes shut, in absolute dark- 
ness, counting the time by the noises of the school children that 
reached me as it was time for them to go to school, come back for 
lunch, set off again, and come home in the evening. I was plagued by 
hunger and very cold: this was in November. 

Suddenly one evening I heard someone coming upstairs: there 
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was a knock at the door, which was not locked, and Jeanne came 
in. 

”Well, my dear: what are you doing in the dark? Have you been 
struck dumb?” 

She lit the lamp, looked at me and cried out: 

”But it’s frightful, what’s happened to you, my poor old girl! 
Listen: I’m going to fetch a taxi: we’ll collect some of your togs and 
I’ll take you to my place. Everyone’s been asking where you’ve got to, 
and to think that you were here all alone and ill. There, now!” 

She ran for a taxi and then helped me downstairs and put me into 
it; but before leaving she insisted on going to see the concierge who 
had left me all alone like that. The poor woman was in bed, too, with 
influenza. 

'T say, your shanty seems pretty unlucky,” said Jeanne. 

When she had put me to bed in her studio, made a cup of tea and 
prepared something to eat, she went out again, still at a run, to the 
Rotonde, to infoim my friends and especially to look for a Danish 
doctor, a lover of the arts, who drank like a fish, but cared for sick 
artists for nothing with a rare devotion. He came at once, already 
rather drunk. He examined me carefully and affirmed that it was the 
result of a shock. He wrote a prescription, and Jeanne galloped off to 
the chemist’s and brought back ointments and heaps of bottles of 
medicine and things for bathing my eyes with, as well as bandages to 
protect them from the light. It would have been very funny if it had 
not been rather sad. I now looked as if I had been badly wounded, and 
for several days more I had to put up with not being able to see; during 
which time Max Voloshin, Ehrenburg and Katya, Rivera and Cornet 
and numbers of others filed past me, coming to gaze at the spectacle of 
my bandaged head. 

"It’s funny to see you without your face,” said Voloshin. '’It isn’t 
Marevna any more: it’s a nameless being. Only your mouth still tells 
me it’s you : even your voice is altered.” 

At this, the Danish doctor kissed me on the lips. I drew back. 

"Oh! Oh! You little devil,” said the doctor. "We’ll be able to profit 
by this now - the wild girl that one could never get near!” 

Voloshin came to sit by me and took me in his arms. 

"Now, now,” he said: "don’t hurt her. I know that she’s already 
repenting of many things, and as soon as she’s well everything will be 
different, won’t it?” 
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I felt tears staging my eyes. It was true: I swore to myself and pro- 
x^ised my friends that in future I would be good. 

Suddenly Cornet started singing in a voice that was ever so slightly 
raucous: 

cafS d^la Rotonde 
Une petite Marevna il y avait 
Qui chantait tons les jours 
Qu^elle allait s^en aller; 

Et puis elle est tombie^ 

Eir s^est cass^ la tete^ 

ElV s^est fait mal aux yeux^ 

Pauv" petit" Marevna! 

Pauv* petit* Marevna!** 

Everybody laughed, and Jeanne sent them away. The doctor assured 
me he would come back next day - to kiss me on the mouth, he said 
with a laugh. I heard Voloshin murmur to Jeanne that he would come 
back next day, too, to bring her some money to pay her back for what 
I was costing her. I may say that I was enormously lucky to have such 
good friends. 

I slept upstairs in the loft with Jeanne. On the first night we sud- 
denly heard in the silence and darkness a noise on the stairs. 

**You know,” Jeanne whispered (she was a fine girl and managed 
her life very well, but terribly funky and imaginative), 'T believe that’s 
Sonya coming upstairs, as she used to do every evening.” 

**Sonya? Who’s Sonya?” I asked half-asleep. 

’*My friend who’s dead. Sonya Antonevich ... You hear? ... You 
hear? . . . Now she’s stopped outside the door. She’s going to knock!” 

Jeanne ducked under the bed-clothes and covered her eyes with her 
hands. I remained petrified. . . . Nothing happened, however. 

"Poor thing!” Jeanne went on. "She’s gone down because she 
realized I wasn’t alone. D’you know, if I hadn’t found you ill, if I 
hadn’t brought you back with me, I should never have been able to 
sleep here alone: I should certainly have gone to someone else’s to 
sleep. Fortunately you’re here, and I can see you’re brave.” 

Thereupon we #ent to sleep. 

Several days passed during which, as I say, I still could see nothing. 
I suffered, but I knew th|it my accident would do me good; it gave me 
a chance to plumb the depths, the darkness, of my being. 
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It was extremely strange to listen to the voices of friends and to 
guess, to ^see” better than with my eyes, all that was happening round 
me. I knew Jeanne well enough to know that she would take advantage 
of the presence of my friends to flirt with them, but I did not care: 
there was only one that I might be jealous of, but he came seldom, and 
when he came he was never alone. With the others she could have her 
fun: I only laughed. One evening, when she was specially gay and 
unrestrained, and when Voloshin was there sitting on the sofa beside 
me and holding my hand, I gently lifted the bandage and, for the first 
time for twenty days, I believe, I saw - still indistinctly - but I saw 
Jeanne absolutely naked, ironing her linen on the table and doing all 
sorts of crazy things. She would tell some story, then jump about and 
turn pirouettes, looking like a little she-devil dancing before the poor 
gross St Antony who stayed calmly at my side. 

^*Here, I say, you’re cheating, old girl,” I said. "You’ve never dared 
yet to show yourself stark naked before me and my friends.” 

She bur^t Oui Ic^nghing, though she looked rather shame-faced all 
the same. • 

"But you can’t see anything. You’re imagining it, darling.” 

She was embarrassed, none the less, and put on a dressing-gown. 

"Either you want to seduce poor Max, who is so blameless,” I added, 
"or you’re making a fool of him and you’re nothing but a little trollop !” 


19 

LITTLE BY LITTLE, HOWEVER, MY SIGHT RETURNED, AND 
with it pleasure in being alive. There was a great gathering of my 
friends to celebrate my recovery: there might be the war, and absences 
and permanent blanks caused by it, but the artists who had escaped it 
so far made haste to live, and to take great mouthfuls of the life that 
was menaced day by day. 

On my last morning with Jeanne there was a knock at the door very 
early. Jeanne ran down to open it and I heard an exclamation from her 
and then a fit of the giggles such as only she was capable of. I also 
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heard the voice of Ehrenburg saying something or other. Then he 
came in and I realized what was up. For some time already he had been 
drinking too much - much too much. At the caf6, with us in the street, 
at Jeanne’s, he would utter strident shouts: we never knew exactly 
whether this was a joke or if it was the effect of some kind of delirium 
tremens. At other times he did not sleep all night. He would sit up very 
late writing, and then go straight out and knock about Paris. In the 
morning he would be found at the Rotonde, grey in the face and 
exhausted, vriting his article. Sometimes he even disappeared for 
several days, having gone to the front with Boris Savinkov under the 
aegis of the Red Cross or on a ^’revictualling” errand. They both 
looked and listened and then came back to Paris and set to work at 
their articles, each in his own fashion. Or Ehrenburg would go off and 
carry packing-cases at a station to earn a little money. At any rate, Ilya 
began to be a bit crazy. That morning he had been picked up wander- 
ing in the street and taken to the police-station, then sent to Charen- 
ton.^ There his head had been shaved and it was a most surprising 
sight. One was so used to seeing him with his hair falling down to his 
shoulders that, finding him with his skull quite smooth, a head as 
long and narrow as a horse’s and quite pale, no one could help laughing. 
For his part he was obstreperous and rebellious in the highest degree. 
He kept repeating: 

*T believe I’m really going mad! Tell me the truth, Ttanne : am I 
mad or aren’t I? And jou tell me the truth too, Marevna.” 

Jeanne made some good, strong coffee and we drank it together. I 
found that Ehrenburg had changed, but I did not understand why. I 
told myself that everybody inevitably changed little by little: it was 
the war, and it was hard on us too; we were aU more or less put to the 
test. 

I finally got my looks back and set to work again enthusiastically. 
I remember going one evening about then to the Salon des Ind6pen- 
dants and noticing a big picture by Rivem which mystified me. La 
Vierge enceinte. After this I met Rivera himself somewhere, and he 
said he was very glad to see my face again after such a long absence 
(though only three weeks had passed since my illness at Jeanne’s). 
We talked of his fainting and he asked whether I would like to go to 
his studio to see some canvases, I went, and my visit made me very 
thoughtful : I liked his painting very much and I was deeply moved by it. 

^ A lunatic asylum. 
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While I was there I noticed that Angelina spoke to this great giant 
as though he were a small boy: **muchachito'\ ""detochkd'\ 
she said to him. And he talked similarly to her. They seemed very 
dosely united and very happy. I left them promising myself to see him 
again as little as possible. "That chap isn’t for you,” I told myself. 
"Look round: it’s not friends you’re short of. And you could find 
something infinitely better. . . .” Had I a presentiment that he would 
influence me greatly and turn my whole life upside down? It is strange 
that I avoided this big, unusual man, but felt myself oddly drawn 
towards him. 

About this time Ehrenburg left for the south with his wife, Katya, 
their little daughter, a man friend and young Russian girl, a singer. It 
was Ilya’s health that required their departure. 

I was not all at well myself. I could not eat and was contorted with 
pain. Sometimes the Riveras asked me to dinner, but I had hardly 
swallowed a bite when I was in such agony that I had to lie down. 
One doctor advi-^cd one thing, another the opposite. All my friends 
were either in* the soup or away. I felt desperate. 

In the nick of time a letter came from the Ehrenburgs with some 
money: they pressed me to take the train at once and come to where 
they were, at £ze, near Nice. I set off* at once, after saying au revoir to 
Rivera, vexed at leaving him but glad at the same time to be freed 
from the invisible chains that bound me to him. What a joy it was to 
be with the Ehrenburgs again, in their villa on a hill. A good dinner 
was waiting for me: lobster, all kinds of zakuski, and an impressive 
number of bottles. 

"I won money at the casino at Monte Carlo,” said Ilya. "So you see: 
we thought of you, Marevna.” 

I could not touch a single one of the delicacies, nor drink, either. 

Next day a friend of Ilya’s, Tikhon, another journalist, took me in 
to Nice to see Dr Rosanov, said to be the best doctor in the town. 

When I had undressed he began by complimenting me on my 
physique : 

"It Ls always pleasant to have a pretty girl for a patient.” 

I told him about the sort of life I had led in Paris, the canteens, the 
exhaustion; and he prescribed something perfectly simple: I was to 
begin my cure with sun-bathing, ten minutes every morning, un- 
covering myself little by little and increasing the time of exposure 
until I could stand half an hour naked; that was the maximum. He 
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also prescribed Belloc’s charcoal and milk of magnesia - and no tinned 
food. 

”You’ll see: in a week you’ll be fit again, and you shall come to me 
and taste one of these wines; that will do you the greatest good.” 

I was indeed cured, thanks to the sunbathing, I really believe, and 
to a simple, healthy diet. Since then I have always taken sun-baths and 
eaten quantities of yoghurt. But I never went back to see the good 
doctor, even to thank him : I was afraid of his cellar, his famous wine 
and above all of his fine beard. (I remembered that once at Tiflis a 
gipsy had foretold that a bearded man would wreck my life, and since 
then, like a simpleton, I had mistrusted bearded men.) 

The days I spent at £ze were very happy ones : I forgot my financial 
difficulties, and I got back my health and my poise. Although my 
father was dead I continued to associate him with my joys and sorrows, 
as before. My grief had waned, and I could look into the future with 
hope, because I had true friends who were interested in me and 
participated in my life - which consisted in work, struggle and poverty. 

Our pink villa was hidden in pink rose-trees and surrounded by 
olives with a black cypress standing up among them here and there. 
The cicadas, maddened like me by the intoxicating scents and by the 
heat of the summer sun, sang from morning till night, and when night 
came the crickets began their monotonous tune which I have always 
loved. Hundreds of glow-worms gleamed with their pGosphorescent 
green and gave their mysterious signals in the dark thickets. The sea 
summoned me early in the morning and I adored swimming in the 
mornings and after sunset, when the water was warm and still. I looked 
down into the transparent waters and envied the fish that fled from my 
shadow. I envied the sea-wrack so mysteriously sunk in the depths, 
which changed colour with the course of the sun. I saw the crabs with 
their ridiculous gait and teased them with my foot. I was filled with a 
mad glee and sang and shouted at the top of my voice. I wanted to be 
a fish, a swallow that grazes the surface of the water with its wing. On 
my return to the villa I felt wholly renewed and purified by the water: 
at those moments I loved life and all the world. 

’Tt’s amazing how you change, Marevna,” Ilya used to say. ''One 
might think youlreally are a sea-nymph.” 

It was the sun, the sea, the song of the cicadas, and above all the 
blessed friendship that^y friends offered me that worked the miracle. 
I began to live and work again. 
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We did a lot of work at £ze. If at Biarritz I had done nothing, here I 
painted several cubist pictures. We took turns to do the cooking. For 
a whole week one had to prepare the midday meals for five people, 
which was no joke; especially since Ehrenburg, who was the worst cook 
of all, was also the severest critic. Faced with some of his meals we got 
angry; we went down to the beach where there was a little bistrot which 
gave one a bite to eat fairly cheaply. In the end we laughed. Thanks to 
the sun, sea and friends, it was a pleasant life in spite of everything. 

On some days Ehrenburg, his friend, Tikhon, and Katya, after 
putting Myshka ("little mouse”) to bed, started drinking "till the soul 
left the body”, as Ehrenburg’s very nice wife used to say. She was no 
longer truly his wife, and that was what made Ilya so irritable. Katya 
was in love with Tikhon, a gentle fellow and a good sort, not brilliant 
or a genius, but a friend one could count on ; for after some years of 
life with Ilya, who was talented and had a sparkling, sarcastic wit, 
Katya had grown tired of his temperament which, alas, was freakish, 
too, and exigent -even fearfully selfish. The day came when she could 
no longer shafe Ehrenburg’s bed (full of tobacco ash), though this did 
not prevent their remaining good friends. She later married Tikhon, 
in the Caucasus, I believe, and had several children by him. For myself 
I was very fond of all three, especially Ilya and Katya. 

Apart from work our time was quite full. We went to Nice often to 
see Boris Savinkov and his wife Marusya. Her brother, an officer, had 
taken Boris’s place in his cell, after the latter had been condemned to 
death, and so allowed him to escape. Boris, as soon as he could, took 
charge of the old mother and married the sister "to discharge his 
debt”. 

There was the time, too, when some gendarmes saw me bathing 
naked, but from too far away to tell whether I was a man or a woman. 
Even when they caught me on the way back, in shorts and with a 
kerchief round my hair, they were still puzzled and I did not enlighten 
them. The next day two of them came to the house and asked about 
me. Surely, if I was naked they could tell, Ilya said. Oh, lliey hadn’t 
been as close as that. Then, if they couldn’t tell, where was the harm? 
Forbidden. Papers! Then, seeing only four people tbt-y asked where 
the fifth was. I had been hiding under the bed, but Ilya gave me away, 
and I had to promise that I would let the gendarmes know my sex in a 
few days when I had had time to send for my papers, which, in my 
scatter-brained way, I had left in Paris, They agreed, and everyone 
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had a drink except me : I slipped away. The papers came all right, and 
at last the gendarmes were satisfied about my sex. 

Sometimes we climbed to the top of the hill on which the old village 
of fize is perched. There was a marvellous view from there over the 
whole extent of the bay of Nice and Monte Carlo. Seen from a distance 
£ze looked like a real corsairs’ lair; and its old churches, its ramparts, 
the narrow alleys full of shadow, and its people, simple and peaceful- 
looking - we liked it all enormously. We would go down again towards 
sunset, in order not to annoy Ehrenburg, who was waiting for us at the 
villa : his heart would not let him climb so far. 

He did bathe, though: or rather, he would go to the edge of the 
water, wet his feet and hands and then remain pensively warming 
himself in the sun, exposing his too-white body all covered with long 
black hairs, like an orang-outang’s. I could not help laughing when I 
looked at him from some distance: he really looked a sloth. In fact one 
of our friends - Paul Cornet, I believe - had nicknamed him "the 
sloth”, and it stuck to him for a long time. 

During my stay at £ze I received two letters from Rivera, in which, 
cryptically, he expressed his fondness for me ; but I refused to take this 
seriously. Ilya kept saying: "Ton Mexicain . . . ton sauvage . . .” and 
this infuriated me, though at the same lime I liked it. And I knew that 
Rivera was married and I thought determinedly: "Not for me” - to 
say nothing of the fact that I was always rather scared of him. When I 
saw him alone in the street I ran like a rabbit to the other pavement 
and pretended not to see him - a trick which exasperated him. I knew 
also that he was very fond of women, and that he was courteous, pre- 
possessing and an agreeable talker. 


20 


BACK IN PARIS I BEGAN TO SEE MORE AND MORE OF RIVERA 
from force of circumstances, for all my friends used to go and see him, 
I posed for him at thistime and could watch him at work. Many artists 
visited him, to talk about painting, especially about cubism, construc- 
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lion and Cezanne, whose work he had a passion for. Among others 
Andr6 Lh6te came, who was very curious about modern theories, and 
Diego gave him long explanations of his work, and his principles; 
Matisse, too, who refused to accept the doctrines of cubism and 
futurism but wanted to understand C6zanne. I was passionately inter- 
ested in the discussions of these men and, under Rivera’s influence, I 
also learned to see nature and objects from a different angle. My love 
of art became deeper and more complete. 

Picasso, "the mysterious and diabolical Picasso”, as the Russians 
called him: it was at Rivera’s that I met him, as I did Cocteau, Max 
Jacob, Apollinaire, Larionov, Goncharova, Blanchard, Favorit, Matisse, 
Juan Gris, Friesz and so many others. 

Picasso was rather short, wiry and well proportioned. His hair was 
very black with blue lights in it; his eyes, too, were very black and 
shone with an extraordinary brilliance, which they have kept to this 
day. I could realize his presence in the middle of a crowd merely by 
the brilliance. ui I •I'- glance ^hich seemed literally to spring out of the 
mass of other -faces with some fascinating, hypnotic eflect. 

When he was young he wore black, striped trousers, a short jacket, 
also black, wide open and displaying a broad, pink girdle wrapped 
round his waist in the pure toreador style. 

All the pretty models and actresses and dressmakers from the big 
fashion houses were mad about him, to say nothing of the women of 
the world and the demi-monde. Later, during his cubist period, he 
wore a red tie, a cap and an ample, checked cloak, which made him 
look rather like a character from the circus. 

Everything has already been said and said again about I’-is extra- 
ordinary being, this extraordinary painter. I remember Rivera’s telling 
me that when Picasso arrived in Paris from Barcelona he was extremely 
poor, and used to sell pipes which he made, carved and decorated 
himself - for five francs apiece! 

His first dealings with Apollinaire and Max Jacob turned into a solid 
friendship, and the two great French poets played a great part in the 
artistic and spiritual development of the painter; but he owes the 
beginnings of his fame to an American, a great lover of painting, Leo 
Stein. It was he who first bought Picasso’s pictures (and Matisse’s and 
Friesz’s too) in 1912. This was, besides, the Spanish painter’s best 
period, in my opinion; his blue period, inspired by El Greco. 

I made his acquaintance at the time of Negro art, of the beginnings 
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of cubism and of collages, Morozov, in Moscow, was already buying 
pictures by Picasso for his gallery, and the Russians called the painter 
*7e diabolique^^ , . . which flattered him, I think. His second wife was 
a Russian dancer from Diaghilev’s Ballet. The unfortunate woman had 
had to give up dancing after breaking a toe. She presented Pablo with 
a son. They were divorced after twenty years of marriage. He also had 
a son by a foreign artist; and it is well known that he has recently 
married a charming young French girl, by whom he has had a boy, 
Claude, whom he worships, and a little girl, Paloma. 

He has always been much talked of, most often disparagingly. That 
is the price that the great have to pay. I myself have always liked him 
as a painter and esteemed him as a man. He earns big money nowadays, 
but he gives generously to the cause he has adopted. He helps those 
compatriots of his who have talent and whom he considers worthy of 
succour. He supports three families over and above his own. His son is 
now married and continues to live peacefully in the shadow of his 
gigantic father. 

I remember that one day Voloshin, Ehrenburg, Katya, Savinkov 
and I decided to go and visit Picasso. He had then moved from Mont- 
martre to live opposite the Montparnasse cemetery - in the rue 
Froidevaux, if I remember rightly. (He moved again after that to 
Montrouge, where his studio was burgled.) We were at his door at 
eleven o’clock : he opened it himself, wearing a blue-an(J^hite striped 
bathing-dress and a bowler hat. He made us look into all the rooms ~ 
and there were plenty of them, all arranged to serve as backgrounds 
for his still-lifes and portraits. There was nothing but drawings every- 
where, and canvases, and piles of books cluttering up the tables and 
chairs. The floor was strewn with stained painting rags, cigarette-ends 
and a heap of newspapers. On a big easel there was prepared a canvas, 
big and mysterious. ... No one at first risked asking what it repre- 
sented, for fear of blundering. There we stood, respectful, silent, 
stupefied and amazed in spite of ourselves by the power and imagina- 
tion of it. Picasso, who had already astonished us with his striped 
bathing-dress, was continuing his efforts in the same line. It was 
Voloshin, finally^ who could not restrain a poet’s curiosity and asked : 

"What does th^f picture represent, maitreT^ 

"Oh, nothing much, you know,” Picasso answered, smiling. "Be- 
tween ourselves . . . it’s some dung — good for idiots.” 

"Thank you, thank you,” said Voloshin and Ehrenburg. 
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"Don’t think it’s for your sake that I said that, chers messieurs^"" 
Picasso went on. "You’re different . . . only I often have to work for 
fools who are ignorant about art, and my dealer is always asking me 
to do something to astonish the public.’’ Now, was Picasso being 
sincere? 

He was not very talkative on that day; perhaps our visit was pre- 
venting his abandoning himself, in his bathroom and his fine bathing- 
dress, to a spell of swimming. He saw us to the door as nicely and 
pleasantly as possible. Later on he felt a simple comradeship for me, 
and half-jokingly invited me to come one day and have a bathe at his 
house - "only give me notice because my bathroom is always dirty.” 
About the same time Voloshin was preparing to leave for Russia, and 
asked me to go with him. Picasso said to me: "Don’t go! What the 
blazes 1 Here we shall make an artist of you, someone even greater than 
Marie” (Marie Laurencin). Rivera said nothing, but he looked at me 
oddly and I understood that he, too, wanted to me stay. 

One day Rivera showed my pictures to Matisse, who thought them 
very interesting: they were cubist pictures. Somewhat later Diego 
brought to my studio in the rue Asseline Paul Rosenberg, with whom 
he had just signed a contract. It was very cold at my place: there was 
no fire and I was wearing a cloak, and a bashlyk, a Caucasian fur hood, 
on my head. Rosenberg was struck by the look of my studio, which 
was very long, with a low ceiling, and in the winter was dark - and also 
somewhat, perhaps, by the sight of me. He bought two canvases and 
Rivera confided to me that he might possibly offer me a contract. I was 
in the seventh heaven, but unfortunately thev parted soon tf^terwards 
and cancelled their contract. 

Rivera was determined to be free to work as he wished. He wanted 
to give up cubism gradually and continue freely with his constructivist 
experiments, but in a more discrete form, less uniformly flat. The 
pictures that he painted thenceforward bore the impress of the in- 
fluence of Rousseau, Rerft)ir, Gauguin and Cezanne (whom he ad- 
mired most of them all). He showed me, setting them close to each 
other, several tracings of pictures by C6zanne and by artists of the 
Flemish school; and I could see that C6zanne himself ha(’ b»"en seeking 
to construct his works on something of the same system. 

While Rivera was still working for Rosenberg Picasso used to come 
and see him at any hour, to talk and to look at his pictures, for he was 
always curious about all artists, their methods of working, and any- 
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thing that might be new and interesting. Rivera was furious each time 
and said to me more than once: 

”He sickens me, Pablo does. If he pinches something from me it’ll 
always be Picasso, Picasso, but as for me, they’ll say I copy him. One 
of these days I shall chuck him out, or I shall shove off to Mexico.” 

When I was at £ze I had a letter in which he told me that Picasso 
had come to see him in his studio in the rue du Depart and, as he 
usually did, had started turning the pictures over to look at them. 
Diego had abused him and they had nearly come to blows - ”He left 
when he saw me pick up my Mexican stick and when I threatened to 
break his skull.” I never knew the exact truth about this incident but 
I know that for a good long time there was a coolness between Picasso 
and Rivera. I am sure that if Rivera finally bade farewell to cubism, and 
later to France, it was to free himself once and for all from Picasso and 
his influence. He did not wish to follow in the great Spaniard’s wake ; 
his immense pride would not permit it to be said: "Rivera’s style is 
Picasso’s”; "Rivera is influenced by Picasso.” 

There was a time when a whole troupe of young French painters 
assembled round Diego, and he thought of forming from them a 
”C6zanne” school; it was in this way that I met with him Metzinger, 
Favorit (who was gassed in the war and died later in hospital), Duret, 
Fournier, Comaud, Lhdte, Marie Blanchard. , . ^ome years later, 
however, Rivera told me: 

,, "None of those painters is fit to be called a pupil of C6zanne. It’ll 
be Soutine who succeeds to his place, you’ll see - after Modigliani: he’s 
a great artist.” 

I remember, in fact, that Rivera’s friend Dr Faure was afterwards to 
write two books, one on Rivera himself and the other on Soutine. 
Dr Faure could see in those two very difierent men the same passion, 
a single true love: painting. 
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WHEN I GAVE UP CUBISM FOR POINTILLISM I DID NOT LISTEN 
to Rivera’s advice, for he recommended me not to spend too long on 
Seurat’s form of impressionism. I was then beset by memories of the 
Caucasus, by visions of its mosaics, tapestries and frescoes - so much 
so that for some years I kept to the same manner, though often dis- 
contented and discouraged at not managing to do more and better 
work. By persistence I managed to endow my subjects and my land- 
scapes with transparence, volume, relief: I took care, also, that my 
pictures should be properly composed. Certain friends of mine said 
that I was wasting my time in persisting in this style which sooner or 
later would be outmoded; but I thought that neither period nor 
fashion counts for anything if only the work is beautiful; and that I 
still believe; only amateurs of painting are no longer what they once 
were ; what they want now are canvases signed by great Old Masters, 
or ultra-modern painting. 

Old F6n6on liked what I was doing. Signac had written me a letter 
of introduction lo him; I had read it, and it said, among other things: 
"My dear F6lix, I believe that if it had been possible for Seurat to see 
the water-colours and certain oil-paintings by Marevna he would have 
been charmed by the freshness and vigour of her art.” I am very sorry 
that I left the letter with F6n6on. 

If I am asked why I held aloof from the circle of contemporary 
artists who have all achieved universal recognition, my answer is that 
my exhibitions were always followed by long blanks, because I had to 
fight ffearfully hard to bring up my child, devote much time to com- 
mercial art and to decorative art, and give up exhibiting for lack of 
money. By force of circumstances, then, I exhibited very & Join; but 
each exhibition of mine was, for the public and the critics, a new proof 
of my sincerity and of my love of painting and of life, if only because 
I had chosen an extremely difficult genre which not everyone liked. 

After the deaths of Gustave Kahn and his wife, Zamaron remained 
faithful to me, and it wa^ he who helped me to have an exhibition in 
Paris in Zborowski’s brother’s. He encouraged me lo persevere 
with impressionism, and often said I ought to see someone or other; 
but I was repelled by the way in which picture-dealers and collectors 
tried to treat me. I wished to work and to have no contact with traders 
whose first enquiry was how many pictures month one painted : and 
when one told them they said it was not enough ; or who said that one 
must manufacture very pretty women and children, or something of the 
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sort. To say nothing of their attempts to paw you into the bargain, if 
you were a woman, and their suggestion you should go to bed with 
them. I could not stand such cynical coarseness: I never would see 
again a swine who, after buying a picture, thought he had paid 
enough for it to have the woman who had painted it thrown in. Every 
form of art has its thorns, especially if the artist is a woman. I remember 
a collector who told me it was a pity I was so ill-natured and that this 
prevented my understanding that when gallant proposals were made 
to me it was to pay honour to my beauty and to show that I was 
desirable. But really, when a woman painter takes her pictures to be 
sold it is a collector of canvases that she is looking for, not a connois- 
seur of female charms! Being a woman and a painter does not mean 
that one is a whore. I certainly made a bad start, and I was never to be 
in touch with buyers - 1 always found them repulsive ; and of course I was 
ill-natured, because I wanted to be respected, as an artist and as a woman. 

This is what happened to me with one collector. Zamaron recom- 
mended me one day to a friend of his, who was a bit mad, he warned 
me, but a good fellow; and he telephoned to this friend in my presence, 
a Monsieur W., a rich diamond-merchant, and told him I should be 
calling on him. ’’A young Russian artist, very talented and deserving; 
she is worth encouraging,” the kind Zamaron added. So, full of hope, 
I took some canvases and set off for the faubou^ St-Honore. I 
stopped before a fine building with a substantial look, a real rich man’s 
house. Monsieur Wr opened the door to me himself and let me in with 
a genial, prepossessing smile. Since he was rather young and attractive 
I felt at once that he liked me very much. He chose from among my 
canvases a little pointillist oil-painting (a self-portrait) and asked the 
price. Zamaron had warned me to ask good prices and I suggested 
800 francs. He thought the price pretty high, but since he liked the 
picture he did not bargain; on the contrary, he suggested making it a 
round sum by taking a drawing for 200 francs. I was delighted. "Have 
you any more canvases at home that I could see?” he asked good- 
naturedly. Suddenly he passed his hands over the lower part of my 
back, exclaiming that I had a beautiful, rounded, firm behind such as 
he loved. "M^ friend’s is flat and gaunt: horrible. And your chest? 
Let’s have a look.” And unceremoniously he had a look down my 
blouse. I was scared and stepped back, but he caught me and put his 
arms round me. Theh I pushed him away as hard as I could, whereat I 
dropped aU my canvases on the ground, one on top of the other. We 
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both hurried to pick them up at the same moment and our heads 
collided with a thump. He raised his aching head and gave a stupid 
laugh: "Oh, these Russian women: they always stagger me!” (I told 
myself that if he had already known Russian women he was going to 
know one more - and how!) When the pictures had been picked up I 
darted towards the door-handle, to get off his premises as quickly as 
possible and seek refuge from this too amorous buyer; but he barred 
my way, stood in front of me, unbuttoned his trousers and exhibited 
himself - to tempt me, of course! Zamaron’s warning was only too well 
founded: his friend ought to have been locked up. I could only laugh 
and, barging my way through, I left him in that ridiculous and humili- 
ating posture, desperately repeating: "Malicious, wicked creature. I 
shall come and see you. I shall find you.” "Come, do come,” I shouted 
as I tore down the stairs as fast as my legs would carry me, glad to 
escape so easily from the madman, and telling myself that if he had 
the audacity to come to my place I would know how to pay him out, 

I lived v.ltli *i.v httle daughter in a fine studio in the rue Deeres on 
the fourth floor of a new building. It was six o’clock next evening, and 
already pitch-dark out of doors, when the inevitable happened. My 
mad admirer knocked at the door and came in, looking haggard, with- 
out waiting for a reply. Fortunately Marika, who was eight at this time, 
was visiting my Chilean neighbour on the floor below, and my whole 
being could be concentrated to meet the attack. He literally hurled 
himself at me, his face congested, determined to attain his goal: we 
began a desperate, wordless struggle. Clenching my teeth I assembled 
all my strength to vanquish this man, frenzied with lus^, who was 
trying to tear my frock and satiate his infatuated desire. 7 e silence 
was broken only by our panting and the grinding of W.’s teeth. Sud- 
denly I suggested that he should undress, in order to have greater 
freedom of movement, and, still raving, he began to throw his clothes 
about, tie, waistcoat, trousers and, finally, his long, lavender and grey 
striped silk drawers fell ait his feet, leaving him in his shirt. 

"Go on, Monsieur W., go on,” I encouraged him to undress com- 
pletely - then he impetuously took off his shirt and was left with a 
broad band of flannel as his only covering, which swaddled his belly. 

"I beg your pardon,” he said, rather embarrassed: "I am subject 
to hepatic colic”; then he reluctantly unrollct^ his stomacher. "There,” 
he said, "I’m as defenceless as a naked child. I hope that’s how you 
like me.” 
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”Not bad,” I said with a downright, critical air: '^forgive my artist’s 
pretensions, but yesterday I could not appreciate the full extent of 
your charms, having seen only a small part of you: now I recognize 
your perfections. Monsieur W., you are a very handsome fellow; but 
dress quickly: you’ll catch cold - think of your colic - and my 
daughter may come back at any moment.” Furious and trembling 
with cold and humiliation W. dressed, muttering between his teeth 
incoherent remarks directed at me. ”She’s mad, mad, mad. A monster. 
To do this to me. Me! I who would have bought her pictures without 
haggling. It’s revolting!” He was near weeping, embarrassed, ashamed. 
I helped him on with his overcoat, then I patted him on the shoulder 
and said: 

"You see, Monsieur W., you’re a good-looking man and perhaps a 
good one, but too much money and a bad education have completely 
warped you. You have no tact, and have never tried to have any. 
Zamaron guaranteed your taste for painting; but it is not beautiful 
pictures that you are fond of : it’s beautiful, easy girls. I came to your 
place completely trustfully, to sell my work, not my charms. If you 
had behaved differently we might have remained good friends; but 
now, perhaps because you’ve met another real Russian woman, it’s 
goodbye.” 

He went away, running like a madman. Some days later I saw 
Zamaron again, who asked me with a laugh what had^assed between 
myself and W., who had rung him up and raged against everything 
Rushan. I told him the whole story, and he was much amused ; and I 
said that I hoped that his friend would be good after his experience. 
Whereupon Zamaron described to me the passion of Nura, a young 
Russian painter, who was mad about W. : she spent hours waiting for 
him in his office, and he would get away by another door and avoid 
this too loving woman he was sick of. Poor Nura. 

"Little Marevna,” said Zamaron, "one must know men and know 
how to take them.” 

"What by?” I asked, furious and disturbed. "By the . . .?” 

"Sometimes, perhaps,” he replied. "You’re too proud, Marevna; 
you’ve too little worldly wisdom. You must learn.” 

"But what’s ^he good of painting good pictures,” I cried, in des- 
pair, "if I must sell myself with them? No, no! I refuse.” 

Later on Zamaron reconunended me to two brothers, diamond- 
cutters, who were also very rich, but normal, and better brought up. 
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They bought two of my pictures and told me that everyone knew 
about my adventure with W. 

''You were cruel to our poor friend: a pity, because he always 
speaks ill of you since that sad business, but he likes your painting.” 

I said I should never go and see the cad again. 

"But after all, Marevna, it’s not his fault. He was paying you a 
compliment. He’d been struck by lightning.” 

"No,” I said: "if I had been a client come to buy a diamond. 
Monsieur W. would certainly not have lost his senses after that flash 
of lightning. I’m not sorry for my severity, and you may tell him so. 
Au revoir, messieurs, 

I do not believe that they really understood. 

I retreated into myself and avoided contact with people who 
sickened me of life. I know, of course, that to succeed at any price one 
must endure the sickness, bow and scrape, bend one’s neck to the 
yoke. Or one must happen on a friend, a real friend, rich and reliable, 
to help one clear a path, to protect one and enable one to develop one’s 
talent. But this is a question of luck. 

All my life, unfortunately, money has come between me and my 
work. In order to paint, a woman must enjoy a certain security, even 
if she has only quite a small family to support. For a man the problem 
is easier to solve: he nearly always has a woman, wife or mistress, who 
earns money: she works for "her man”. She is devoted, and sacrifices 
herself until the man becomes celebrated. She is capable of every sort 
of self-denial: she tries to sell his pictures by seducing a client; she 
will even go to any length, with the sole object of making "I - ^ man” a 
celebrity. Then, when the pictures begin to sell, she beginb .0 dress a 
bit better; but it’s hard on those who are worn out, have aged and lost 
their bloom: like old brushes that are thrown into the dustbin they 
see themselves replaced one day by an elegant young woman who will 
make a fine model for nudes. Heaven knows how many cases of this 
sort I have seen in my fife - how many artists cast aside their old, 
ailing, worn-out woman who was their devoted, faithful comrade in 
the times of poverty and discouragement. 

No: a woman artist is far from having the luck j 1 a man; and 
especially a decent, unattached woman who prides herself on having a 
child of her own and in wishing to bring it i ;» to be good and honest. 
A male artist can more easily live for his art alone : he is not bothered 
by questions of duty^ as a conventional man is — or a woman. The man 
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who is buildhig a career will take duty and prejudice in his stride: he 
Will always be forgiven, especially if later on he becomes a lion. The' 
man who has achieved fame must seek in his heart and conscience for 
excuses for his past meanness and dishonesty; and sometimes, per- 
haps, he will find the strength to correct his faults. 


22 


LET ME GO BACK AND SPEAK AGAIN OF OUR LIFE AT MONT- 
parnasse, Rivera’s studio, as I have said already, was in those years 
from 1916 to 1918 a meeting-place for artists and intellectuals. I, with 
Ehrenburg or Voloshin, was more and more frequently attracted to his 
society; at the same time our friendship, his, his wife's and mine, 
became established. Out of pure comradeship Rivera would now and 
again slip me a fifteen- or twenty-franc note, when he saw that I had no 
money. (He was not the only one, either: my other friends also helped 
me not to fall into black destitution, and I am most warmly grateful 
to them all. Several times, before the revolution, Yura sent me money 
from Russia, which Lused to buy painting materials.) When I knew 
them Rivera’s Angelina was more than thirty-five, some years older 
than he and twelve years my senior. They had no children. I was truly 
very much alone, surrounded by those artists who all, except Voloshin, 
had a man or woman for a companion. Naturally a good many requests 
were made to me, but I always shunned them. (My first experience, 
indeed, had filled me with bitterness, and I mistrusted men more than 
ever.) Angelina often asked me why I did not become engaged to one 
of their friends, the sculptor Meshchaninov, a short, broad man with 
a round, red face, who thought rather well of himself. He paid court 
to me and Rivera urged me to accept him: 

*'He’s a very good chap: he’d be an excellent friend to you, you 
know, and he’s very fond of you.” 

Unfortunately I did not like him at all, nor his sculpture, either; but 
I was often teased about this aspirant. Sometimes at Rivera’s I got 
fed up with it and would take refuge under the table, where I was 
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hidden by the cloth. Rivera would come on all fours ^o my hiding- 
place and find me, and we would stay there, talking away in peace until 
Angelina lifted the table-cloth and handed us a lighted candle, saying 
it would be easier like that - ^*In darkness one can’t see what one’s 
doing properly.” Then everyone roared with laughter and we both 
came out from under the table, innocent and smiling. 

To tell the truth something about Rivera began to disturb me. He 
was a regular cliild, erratic, spoilt, sensitive, excitable, but at the same 
time he behaved very honourably towards Angelina and mC. When I 
looked round me, out of all those men - leaving out Picasso, who was 
handsome and stood out from them all - it was Rivera I liked most, in 
spite of his flat feet, his great belly and his slovenly dress. I looked at 
his superb Saracen’s head, with the prominent eyes that sometimes 
burst into flame; the way he had of turning pale and then red ; his nose, 
aquiline in profile and somewhat fleshy from in front ; his wide mouth 
with teeth set rather far apart but very white. He wore a moustache 
and a rf beard which covered the lower part of his face. He had 
beautiful hands, small for his great, vigorous body. When he began 
to speak everybody listened, not only for what he said but for his way 
of speaking: his hearers hung on his lips. 

He had one surprising trait, which made him respected and avoided 
at the same time: this was what might be called fits of "lunacy”. I still 
remember the first time I was present at one of those fits : he suddenly 
stopped talking, he turned white, his features were motionless, his 
black, rather protruding eyes showed only their whites. Everyone feU 
silent and watched him. He rose, took up his great Mexican stick (he 
always found it, wherever it was, in cases like this) slt' went towards 
the door. This was what always happened : if Angelina ti:ed to stop him 
by talking nicely to him he put her aside, opened the door and went 
down into the street, without being balked by the complete darkness 
on the stairs. Of course everybody followed him, but at a good distance. 
For my part I was distressed every time at witnessing this spectacle: 
I had never seen anything like it. The first time I wanted to say good- 
bye to my friends and go back to the rue Asseline ; but as soon as he 
was in one of those fits Rivera would not let me go. He accompanied 
me home and declared that he would allow no one to enter my door. I 
was very glad to find myself alone, and I think I remember that, once 
I got in, I locked my door for the first time. I did not go to see him till 
several days later. 
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Angelina explained that he must not be thwarted, but treated, very 
gently. If one behaved like this one might sometimes manage to 
persuade him to go to bed. She told me that he suffered from these 
fits regularly every month, and the more tired he was the oftener the 
fits recurred. They were probably due to his liver, she said, which was 
in a very bad state. I soon realized that he required much care and 
attention, and I felt sorry for Angelina, since I knew that for ten years 
already she had lived with this creature who was like a child when he 
was not well. (I have noticed that in general men put up with illness 
very badly, while women, condemned to the discomforts which start 
at puberty, can put up with any illness with greater stoicism and 
patience.) 

And now, in addition to my admiration for the artist, pity was 
growing in me for the man. 

Angelina talked to me of her husband’s weakness for women. (I 
thought he really was her lawful husband.) She laughed as she 
added : 

”Oh, I’m not afraid of these women : they’re usually very stupid ; 
they’re flirts who like to see everyone at their feet. He very soon tires 
of them. I shut my eyes and he always comes back to me in the end.” 
Was she thinking of me as she said that? I do not believe so. I was not 
after Rivera at that moment: on the contrary, I made a point of 
avoiding him and never went to his house alone. 

Angelina came to show more confidence in me. One evening, when 
we were at their house* Ehrenburg, Picasso and I, and I had a cold, I 
had used the time - which went very quickly - to make a sketch of 
Rivera sitting astride his chair, and of Picasso, who was in an armchair 
by the table, while Ehrenburg was sitting beside me. When my two 
friends made ready to go Rivera said : 

”Marevnochka has a very bad cold. She’d much better stay here: 
I know there’s no fire in her studio. She can sleep behind the 
screen.” • 

So Ehrenburg and Picasso went off by themselves and I stayed. 
They made up a fine, clean bed for me on the sofa and put up the 
screen; then I went to bed. I did not sleep for long, and suddenly I 
heard Rivera ranAling. They were both in bed on their side of the 
screen and it seemed to me that in the darkness of the huge studio I 
was hearing someone else speaking, not Rivera nor Angelina. Some- 
one was mourning in a mixture of Spanish, French and Russian, while 
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Angelina seemed to be trying gently to restrain him, I realized that 
Diego was determined to leave their bed and go away, and that she 
was holding him back and trying to pacify him. 

love Marevna: do you see? I love her and I can’t help it. It’s you 
who must tell her: I shall never be able to.” 

"Yes, yes,” answered Angelina. "Don’t be uneasy: she shall be 
told; but now go to sleep or you’ll wake her up and she’ll be alarmed. 

• . . Sleep, muchachito. . . .” 

My heart was throbbing in my chest; what I had taken for nonsense 
and innocent games was true, then? Or was he joking in order to test 
me? Was it the rambling of a sick man? And, if so, was what he said 
valid? 

In the morning Rivera went downstairs for the bread and the milk. 
I wanted to go away, but they both insisted that I should stay. I had a 
headache, my ears hurt and I was shivering. I had influenza. 

"You’re not going away in that state, Marevna. Look, Angelina : she’s 
ill. She niLUt go to bed at once.” 

They put me in the back room, and I had hardly got into bed than I 
began twitching about like a fish in a frying-pan. I was devoured by 
fever. They tried to light the stove and it smoked like a factory 
chimney. I was suffocated, I wept and coughed. They had to open the 
window and make a through draught. Rivera wrapped me in blankets 
and carried me in his arms into the studio. 

"We must wait till the smoke goes away,” he said. "You must be 
careful not to fall really ill, Marevnochka. You should stay here until 
you get well. I won’t hear of your being alone at your ] lace at a time 
like this.” 

I said nothing. Each word of his went straight to my iieart. In the 
giddiness of fever I felt very happy, gathered in the arms of this kind 
giant, the "kindly cannibal”, as Ehrenburg always called him. At that 
moment I cared for nothing: I was doing nothing wrong; I was ill: I 
was loved: someone was^orry for lonely, fragile me, lost in the icy 
wilderness of Paris without an ounce of coal because of the war that 
went on and on and made everybody suffer, most of all artists, children 
and old people. 

I spent several days in bed in the little room. Angelina was a good 
friend and looked after me. In the evenings Rivera came and sat on 
the edge of my bed and looked at me. I thought Angelina must be hurt 
by her husband’s incoherent talk which amounted to so many admis- 
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She weeM esk ttte nesjA dfi}^ whether I had dept wdl end Wfaedier 
I had heard anything: Diego had had a mild attack. I answered that ! 
was much too feverish and that I could hear nothing but the bu22mg 
in my ears. 

I had hardly recovered when I left, vowing to myself to see Diego as 
little as possible: for what could it lead to? In the course of the days 
that I spent with them his wife had confessed to me that she was preg- 
nant, which was one reason for my avoiding the studio in the rue du 
Depart, yet there was nothing specially cheering in this idea. I had got 
a taste for these visits to Rivera and his wife, and I felt very happy in 
the atmosphere of work and peace that surrounded them, 

I worked in my icy studio. The coal allotted to artists by the govern- 
ment (fifty kilogrammes a month) soon vanished ; the studio was vast 
and the walls were nearly all glass. Fortunately I saw Ehrenburg, 
Katya, Voloshin and Savinkov, and they helped to drive the blues 
away. Montparnasse was already talking of Rivera’s new craze, and my 
friends teased me. 

”He’s ugly, Rivera, and dirty,” they said. 

”Not more than Ehrenburg,” I retorted. 

Later on, in an issue of the Cri de Paris, Marcel Riviere had written 
of Ilya: . . this dirty, lousy, Jewish poet who calls himself a Rus- 
sian. ...” I went to the Dome to find the journalist and squirted his 
face with a siphon - *'for the lousy Jew”. That did not IWop me doing 

the same by Ilya when he said to me : "Your questionable Mexican ” 

Perhaps this came froin an old grudge, or a kind of contempt for me. 
Nevertheless he afterwards did all he could to bring us together. 

Voloshin, Savinkov, Ilya and I once went to a gay and lively evening 
at the S.s’, just at the time when Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet was per- 
forming in Paris. Rivera was there, and the handsome Massine and 
brilliant Max Jacob. Rivera drew me into another room and made me 
drink, as he did, from a goblet of champagne in which he had mingled 
drops of our blood - an Indian rite, he said, which would bind us 
together for years - for eternity. We emptied the goblet, gazing into 
each other’s eyes: was it a joke, or a real charm? 

Voloshin came in, saw us holding the goblet and kissing and insisted 
on drinking som# Mexican blood mixed with his own Russo-German. 
He said he had never drunk blood except when he had cut his finger 
and sucked it. They performed the same rite, and suddenly we all fell 
fluent: perhaps we haci fallen under the spell of Rivera, sorcerer or 
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Iteck ixi the dratving room we refb^isd t6 say what we had htesn. 
dcfagi although we were told we looked quite blissful. They noticed, 
too, that Diego, Voloshin and I now called each other 

*'They Ve obviously drunk a love-philtre,” said Ehrenburg. 



ANGELINA WAS NOW GOING OUT LESS AND LESS. HER FIRST 
pregnancy, coming late, caused her a lot of suffering. Diego would 
come out in the evening with the rest of us, to the caf6 or to the 
Zetlins’, or perhaps to the Russian Ballet, which he was mad about; 
and here I avow my penitence: I was caught up in a dangerous 
game and, instead of avoiding Rivera because of his wife’s pregnancy, 
I allowed myself to come closer and closer to the man who frightened 
and fascinated me. 

It is a fact that Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet played an important part 
in the artistic life of Paris. Talented artists, like Goncharova and her 
husband Larionov, painted scenery for them ; and Leon Bakst designed 
the uninspired decor for Sheherazade; but Picasso afterwards did the 
cubist decor ior Parade which unleashed simultaneously the enthusiasm 
and the protests of the critics. 

As for Diego and me there was nothing between us though all 
Montparnasse, as I have said, was talking of our affair, criticizing us 
and pitying his wife. Max and Ilya asked me openly whether I was in 
love with "the kindly cannibal”, and Boris Savinkov, before he left 
for Russia asked us both to dinner in a small restaurant: he was 
determined to know the ti^ith at any price, and he watched us with his 
sly, little, glittering, eyes. 

"I shall soon be returning to Paris, and I hope to see you again, Marya 
Bronislavovna,” he said, "and to find you married, *vearing lovely, 
long frocks, and hats and jewels. Would you like to have children?” 

And again, as he was leaving: 

"Go on being good: always be good; be the delicious child that you 
are today. But stop whistling in the street.” 
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When he asked me whether Rivera was my k)ver^ I answered 
with spirit: ’'Have you lost your head? His wife is pregnant.” 

"You really are comic,” he replied, "quite comic and adorable! 
But don’t trust cannibals, even kindly ones.” 

Rivera sometimes came and surprised me as I was working in my 
studio : he gave me very good advice and talked to me of classical and 
modem painting. Sometimes, too, we went to the Louvre or to exhibi- 
tions, to see artists we knew; or he would take me home with him, 
where his wife was altering her old frocks and getting ready baby- 
linen. 

One day, when she had been asked out with Diego, I don’t remem- 
ber what or where to, and had no suitable clothes, I urged her to ask 
Diego for a hundred and fifty francs to buy an evening dress that would 
disguise her figure and be becoming to her. Diego gave her the money 
although he was not flush at that moment. Angelina and I went to 
buy a frock, a hat and some shoes; but I could not go to the evening 
party with them, for I had nothing presentable myself. Diego went 
reluctantly: Angelina had not been able to restrain her annoyance that 
day and had declared : 

"Yes, you’re always going out with other people, and you enjoy that: 
you don’t have to be asked twice; but you don’t care to go out with me 
any more!” 

She was on the verge of tears: of course her conditidW excused her 
being nervy and unfair. I often said to him: 

"Go and find your wife: it’s not right to leave her alone like 
this.” 

"Then you come too,” he would say. "It’s not my fault that she’s 
pregnant. It wasn’t I who wanted it.” 

I could not help laughing: this sort of answer was so childish, so 
typical of masculine blindness ; but it irritated me, the way he had of 
casting all responsibility on his wife. Had it not taken two of them to 
make a child? I have since understood that*^en always say that when 
they want to evade their responsibilities to the wife and the child - 
when they do not go even further and say the child is not theirs, if they 
are not married to the mother. And I understood, too, why my father 
was so anxious tc^e me married : he knew what to think of the selfish- 
ness and meanness of the male. 

1 did not go with Mftx Voloshin when he left to join his mother in 
the Crimea. Diego and I saw him off, and Voloshin said, seriously, to 
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Diego; entrust her to you. We are brothers by the blood we drank 
together: she is your sister. Protect her from harm.” Rivera promised: 
Was he really thinking what he was saying? 


24 

Voloshin’s departure left a great gap; now that he 
was no longer there, and that Savinkov had gone too, we still had one 
friend: Ilya. One day I saw him arrive at my door, all tousled and 
trembling. 

"Listen. Marevna,” he said. "Last night Diego came to my hotel 
stark raving. It’s a wonder he didn’t try to kill me with his Mexican 
stick : he whirled it round my head shouting that he wanted you at any 
price. ... I swear he’s losing his wits. What is there between you?” 

I answered that there was nothing : it was one of Diego’s usual fits 
which would go off as it had come on. 

"No, you idiot. It can’t possibly pass off like that. Here: here’s the 
letter he’s just left for me: read it, and you’ll see what’s up.” 

It was a long letter and I did no more than glance through it : 

Dear Ilya^ 

I love Marevna and Angelina knows, I ve told her 'eral times. 
My life is a burden to me now, I canh stand living wdh my wife 
any longer - she's not my wife^ anyhoiv. The child she is expecting 
is a misfortune that I never wished for. She did it on purpose in 
order to keep me. But I don't love her any more. I have a great affec- 
tion for her ^ for she hask always been a good friend to me, but that's 
all. Talk to Marevna. This can't go on. She must go away, or she 
must stay here and belong to me , . . etc., etc. Angelina agrees to 
our separating . . , and so on, all in the same vein. 

"You see what you’ve done?” said Ilya. 

"I? I’ve done nothing at all. I’ve done » erything I could to stop its 
coming to this. I like him very much, but . . . just when his wife’s 
expecting a baby? It’d be monstrous. I’m beginning to believe he is 
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as you tey. Or perhups he just a Wemto, since he 
< make love to his wife, whC’s soon going to lie in. He’s only got to loc^: 
it wouldn’t take him long to find one.” 

”No, no! Listen, Marevna. Do you want to experience a great love - 
you, who are so romantic and so fastidious about men? Well, here is 
your opportunity: a grand adventure. All you need is the courage to 
live it. You’d be a fool to refuse.” 

”What will be the end of it?” 

”How do you expect me to guess that? It depends on many things, 
doesn’t it? Anyhow you must make up your mind quickly. I wouldn’t 
spend another night like that for anything. If he doesn’t knock me on 
the head I shall go mad too. Come on: be brave. One doesn’t often 
have the chance of such a love. And to tell the truth your Diego hasn’t 
such bad taste,” he added, smiling at me ironically. 

He left me the letter and I lay down on my bed, seriously, honestly 
wondering whether I wanted love from Rivera. Clearly he was fond of 
me and interested in my work, and I felt strongly drawn towards this 
pdd man in whom were united the power of genius and the weakness 
of a child ; but I did not know whether I loved him as Angelina did, 
with the same self-abnegation and patience. I did not know whether I 
could make him happy: my first reverse had left its mark and I still 
felt a real aversion for physical possession. Passion was transitory, and 
what I wanted was tenderness and affection. I knew tliat Diego had 
many adventures, buj he always went back to his wife. 

He had not spoken to me himself. Doubtless he could not have 
found words to convince me of the sincerity of his devotion; and then 
there was this baby, a cruel problem. Angelina’s pride would be deeply 
wounded if she saw herself threatened with abandonment at the very 
moment when she should feel herself bound more closely than ever to 
her child’s father. And myself? It was as though I had defrauded her 
of Diego, profited by their kmdness, in a sense betrayed the friendship 
and love of both of them. 

To tell the truth I was too young, and the word ”love” still had for 
me a halo of poetry. Certainly, to look at him, there was nothing really 
poetic about Rivera, apart from his face. He neglected himself, cared 
Ijttle how he locked, often had a dirty neck, and emitted a smell 
peculiar to fat people, (I often wondered where this came from. Whilo 
our relationship was still only that of friends he often took me on to his 
kli^» and I breathed in the odour of his hair and beard, of hi$ cheSft, 
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top, d mixture of musk, turpentine and linseed oil, aiid I did not find 
tblfl unpleasant. But another odour was mingled with it which repelled 
me and took away all the pleasure of staying in that position. Of course 
men must sometimes avoid a woman because of too strong a smell. 
Love may tolerate this kind of thing, but desire, I believe, cannot 
endure it.) 

Of course I wanted Rivera to like me, but I lived and dressed very 
simply and made no effort that he should. There was a time when I 
had worn out all my frocks during the war and had not one left to 
wear; so I wore a pair of pyjamas hand-woven by Fujita, who had made 
me a present of them. I rolled up the trousers in order that no one 
should see them under my overcoat, and on my head I wore a great 
Caucasian chamois-skin bashlyk folded like a turban. Could anything 
be simpler? In the course of time I had nothing but one black frock: 
but to sustain me - 1 was young, and there was my desire to live and to 
be happy and to make others so. I was gay, impulsive, lively, shy (but 
sometimes audacious), a good comrade, obliging and at the same time 
proud and plain-spoken. Doubtless this mixture had its charm - when 
backed by youthfulness. 

What was I to say to Diego, then, if he came to talk to me himself 
about his being in love? My answer was: Be honest and sincere, if 
possible. In fact towards evening I heard his heavy step on the stair. 
As soon as I opened the door I was struck by his distorted, tormented 
face, his feverish, mournful eyes. He put down his hat and his great 
stick, and sat on my bed, gazing at me in silence. I asked him whether 
he was ill or annoyed by something. 

"Annoyed is the word,” he replied. "I’m sick of Roser Tg and his 
demands. He wants a contract with me, but he’s not offermg enough 
money and he’s asking for too many pk lures.” 

I pointed out to him that a contract would Le a sure way of getting 
him launched : it was always to the interest of every dealer to puff his 
nurslings. 

"Look at Picasso, and the speed of his rise,” I ended. 

"I’ve no desire to work; I’m disgusted with everything. There’s 
something missing - impetus - something.” 

It was painful to look at him. I should have liked to give him, as 
usual, an innocent, affectionate kiss, but I >ld myself that I should be 
risking being caught up in other feelings: I wanted to go on struggling, 
resisting, for my own sake or for his. I determined that if he went away 
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y4thout saying anything I should not breathe a word about Ilya’^a caH 
either. 

All of a sudden he caught sight of the letter, which I had inadver- 
tently left on the table. He took it, crumpled it up and stuffed it in his 
pocket. 

"Ilya’s been to see you, then. He’s spoken to you? You’ve nothing 
to say?” 

"Listen, Diego,” I answered. "Pay attention. Do you think it’s very 
honourable of us to play at love at this time, when from one day to 
another your wife is expecting a baby - a child of yours? I don’t feel 
very comfortable about it : my conscience tells me that it wouldn’t be 
very nice to strike her such a blow at the very moment when she needs 
you so. Later on, perhaps.” 

"She has all my friendship and affection,” he replied, "but it is you 
I love. And she knows that now, Marevna: I’ve told her everything. 
I’ve been fighting against myself for a long time, but I can’t go on. If 
you had gone to Russia, I should have left here, too. If I let myself be 
tied down by Paul Rosenberg it’s solely in order to secure myself a 
position in the world - and for her and you - because I want to help 
both of you. But I must be free in my private life. I told Angelina I 
wanted to be free - to live with you. Do you want me?” 

"Remember Max’s words: Trotect her from harm.’ Here you are 
trying to drag me into an adventure that I can’t see the end of 
properly.” 

"Don’t think that, Marevna. I’m not a cad or a gigolo. I’m just as 
much of a nobleman as your little prince from Tiflis, if not more so. 
Would you like to see my papers? You’ll see that I’ve a title: my 
father and grandfather were grandees of Spain.” 

"Well? I’m not interested in that: where would that lead us?” 

"What are you interested in, then? I’m not rich, but that’ll come: 
you’ll see. If I offer you my love, sincerely, honourably, it is because 
• . . for a long time I’ve kept nothing from Angelina, and because I 
believe you love me too. Would you like me to marry you tomorrow? 
It’s the simplest thing and it’s quite feasible.” 

I told myself that this must be a trap, a test he was putting me to, 
asking me such a^estion when perhaps his wife was feeling the first 
pains. I thought that a man would soon despise a woman who accepted 
such a proposal and took advantage of his weakness, and even more of 
his hysteria. For^the moment his conscience was utterly blinded and 



suffocated hy passion - but later? Did he really think I should answer: 
”A11 right, then: let’s marry”? Or was he convinced of my integrity, 
and simply risking everything on one throw? I wished I could see 
through to his true feelings, his real nature. 

He looked at me with his eyes full of tears: 

"For me to be able to hurt so much a woman who will soon give 
birth to a child, a child of mine, Marevna, must I not truly love 
you?” 

"Are you sure that it’s not only that you believe you love me? - and 
after some time you’ll be fed up with me because I’ve lent myself to 
this lie and shared with you in the betrayal of that woman?” 

"Oh, you’re so obstinate. Listen, and try to understand this: she 
agrees herself that I should live with you. You and I, Marevnochka, 
d’you understand? You’ll come and live in my studio. She’ll stay in the 
apartment, which I shall hand over to her and the child. And if you 
don’t want the two of us to stay there, well, we’ll go and live somewhere 
else. I’ll go now. think il over fully. I’ll do what you want; but come 
and see Angelina one of these days; she’ll tell you herself she’s willing 
to separate from me. She’s kind and intelligent. . . 

He kissed my hand and went away. 

Poor "kindly cannibal” - and poor litde "sea-princess”. I was 
sorry for him : he was so weak ; yet at the same time I despised him for 
his cruelty towards a wife who was aging. She was older than he, as I 
have said, and there comes a time when this discrepancy begins to 
count. He had met her years before when she had the nordic freshness 
of her twenty-five years, and he was hardly twenty. I beli^ < he had not 
much money then; she belonged to the best Tsarist soc y and was 
receiving an allowance from her father. At twenty-five she cannot have 
been ugly, in spite of her pointed nose and red cheeks. She had kept 
her slimness and her passion for extraordinary^ hats which she made 
herself. To me she always looked like a kind of bird, a little parakeet, 
and sometimes she screarAed with rage like a parakeet too. I could not 
understand her letting her Diego Diegovich go like thi-^ and I told 
myself that this intelligent woman, who looked so frail but was en- 
dowed with uncommon strength of mind, was "1 M^tless staking 
everything she had. She was relying on her baby; if it should be a boy 
Diego would not be able to desert it, for h would have an heir to bear 
his name and carry on his line. . . . 

I talked to myself like this, ii la Dostoyevsky, in my studio, and 
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hAVe liked to be strong too» and not tbrpw my^ inth mjr eyee ' 
sjbit into a game in which my part would not be entirely to my advati- 
tiige, . . • If I really loved Diego it would be better to put up with any 
ari^nt, and remain unmarried; marriage was for Angelina, if she 
idiould ask it for the child’s sake. If she wished to have the best part 
and to act the victim in the eyes of the world, then I, too, would play 
fair and be kind, and not take advantage of the weakness and insensate 
passion of the "kindly cannibal”. 

I determined to talk the whole thing over again with Ilya, in order 
to dally over my answer, hoping (in spite of myself, I will admit) that 
perhaps it was only a passing attack, and even that I should not see 
Rivera again. 

Ilya told me I was an idiot. Life was short enough without deliber- 
ately adding complications. "It will all work out: the baby will be 
born, Angelina will stay, but you will have the right to all Diego’s love. 
All that signifies is whether you love him or not.” In short, he was 
urging me to throw myself into his friend’s arms - not without a 
sadistic curiosity about what would come of it all. 

Diego came running to see me next day, having just had Angelina 
taken to a nuns’ clinic, for she was not feehng well. He asked me to go 
back to his studio and have a picnic lunch with him : we were not to 
talk about ourselves. 

"In a day or two you shall go and see Angelina; she’lfTell you every- 
thing, and after that ,we shall be free!” 

W6 went to the rue du Depart and found the apartment all upside 
down - socks with holes in them scattered everywhere and dirty under- 
wear of Diego’s that he did not manage to hide under the bed in time. 
There were some very fine pictures and I asked him whether one day 
he would give me one of his canvases as a present - quite a little one. 

"Anything you want,” he cried. 

He was in the kitchen making riz d la mexicaine - quantities of rice 
and lots of olive oil. It smelled of fried garlic, onions and pepper. He was 
very gay and I burst out laughing myself when I saw him screw up a 
comer of his handkerchief and tickle deep inside his nostrils, one after 
the other, sneezing violently each time, and explaining: 

"It clears mylbrain, which has been blocked for some time, and it 
brightens one’s ideas.” 

We talked desultorily, in order not to be left with nothing to say^ 
irice was splendid, and so were otir appetites. Then a moment came 



whe^ Rivera lifted me up and led me towards a big armchair. He Isat 
down and put me on his knee. I had liked this very much in the past: 
like a good, trustful little girl I had sat on the knees of Gorki, Voloshin 
and Diego . . . but now I had become someone else, and I was scared - 
though heaven knows there was nothing immodest about us: Diego 
did not dare to lay a hand on me and we stayed for a good time without 
moving. Then: 

''Comfortable, Marevna?” he asked. He turned his face to me and I 
saw that his eyes were full of tears. 

"Yes, quite. Very, in fact.” 

What would I not have given if we could have had a bath before 
anything else? How could I tell this great child that in order to win a 
"tigress’s” love one must be cleaner? I remembered Katya, when we 
were at £ze and Ilya was going in to Nice, giving "her man” clean 
underclothes and shouting to him to clean his teeth - "Your breath 
stinks, Ilya Though it is true she was no longer his wife - or hardly. 

An idea came to me. 

"I’ve got rheumatism, Diego : I need to go to the hot baths. Will you 
come with me? We could go together and you could have a bath too. 
It would be a way of washing off all the old dust. We’d be brand- 
new.' 

He agreed, but I asked him to put on clean linen, too, and to change 
his trousers, 

"I haven’t any others,” he said. 

"Then you must buy some. We’ll see to that; and we can buy some 
shoes and underwear at the same time. F’ e «een the dor ‘S drying in 
the kitchen: they’re all in rags. It’s not that it’s very imp jtant, but I 
should like you to be a bit neater: you look like a tramp.” 

He grumbled, protesting that he would need all his money to pay 
for Angelina’s lying-in, and that he was accustomed to doing without 
things. 

"Oh, come,” I said. '^You’re earning money: do you never buy 
anything?” 

"I give everything I earn to Angelina and she does what she likes 
with it. . . . Look at my socks.” 

He showed me his socks with holes in them, fastened to his torn, 
long underwear with safety-pins. The a iciencies in his wardrobe 
could be made good: the essential thing at the moment was for him 
^ to be dean. I could not understand how Angelina could let her Diego 
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Dtegovich neglect himself to such a degree, when she declared she 
cherished him like a child. (Perhaps there was this about it too: the 
cherished child did not lend itself so readily to the attentions of the 
nu^se.) 


25 

THE DAYS PASSED AND WE GAILY SAVOURED OUR FREEDOM 
like good self-seekers. We made little purchases for Diego; we went to 
the Louvre ; we walked along the embankments, or sometimes we took 
a small boat down the Seine towards St Cloud. We walked about 
holding hands ; but I always went home to sleep. Then there was the 
Russian Ballet. We smuggled ourselves in nearly every evening: we 
would go in during the first interval, with no hat or overcoat, like good, 
respectable people who had gone out for some fresh air; but, once in, 
what passionate exitement! The whole gang of avant-garde painters 
was crowded together in a box. The enormous, hefty ones, like Rivera 
and Larionov, blocked the view, and the rest fought for places where 
they could see : I climbed onto a chair. I remember the evening when 
the curtain rose for the first time on Parade^ with Picasso’s decor \ what 
an uproar there was ! After the first moment of stupefaction when the 
public saw two figures appear whose costumes harmonized with the 
ultra-modern d4cor of the houses and the street, when the music fell 
silent and nothing was heard but the rhythmic beating of the dancer’s 
feet in time to their movements, the silence was suddenly rent by the 
wild howls of part of the audience. In front of me two men had stood 
up and were exchanging blows - for Picasso and against him! I joined 
in and, standing on my seat, began to bash the bald skull of the anti- 
Picasso man. 

”Call off your daughter! Stop her hitting me!” yelled the bald man 
to his adversary. 

”She’s not my daughter, you disgusting fellow,” retorted the 
other. 

The police had to intervene to restore a little quiet in the auditorium; 



meanwhile the dancers, unmoved, had continued their performance, 
^ter the first night of Parade the audience behaved better, and there 
was considerable applause; but the uproar was renewed at Stravinsky’s 
Le sacre du printemps and at Nijinsky’s audacious dancing in Uapris^ 
midi d'un faune. Nevertheless this did not prevent the public’s 
quickly becoming used to the new style - in a good sense, for they 
entered into the spirit of the designers and dancers and accorded them 
proof of their success, which has always caused me great pleasure. 

The days passed, I say - too quickly. One evening, when we had been 
to the cinema, Diego insisted that I should spend the night at his 
apartment. I pointed out that this was hardly advisable, from his point 
of view and that of his concierge. 

"We must live for our own sakes, not for the concierge^^^ he replied. 
"Life is too short and we’ve wasted too much precious time already. 
When I think of the years I’ve known you! . . . Come on: I won’t hurt 
you.’’ 

I went back ^vith him and we sat by the fire without any light The 
moon gave us plenty of illumination. 

Suddenly he said: "I want to see you naked by moonlight. I’ve 
never had the chance, like the others, of seeing you bathing in the sea. 
Do me this favour: I ask you in all humilit^^’’ 

He besought me so gently that I could not refuse. He unfastened 
my frock himself and I sat in an armchair, naked, bathed in the moon- 
light. Rivera sat in an armchair opposite me, with his back to the light, 
his hands and elbows resting on the arms. His eyes glowed in the half- 
darkness: "A werewolf,’’ I thought. 

"That’s enough posing,” I said at last. "I’m sleepy. is moon is 
hypnotizing me. . . .” 

"Don’t go,” he said. "Stay: don’t be frightened. I’ll be patient as 
long as you like, but stay.” 

We slept in separate beds. I was considerate of Angelina, saying to 
myself: "I am her guest here; she’ll come back one day. I don’t want 
to leave a shadow of evil behind me.” 

We lived like this for several days, getting used to each other’s 
nakedness in all simplicity. We romped about, r'l -mg round the 
table, wrestling, rolling on a bed, pushing each other about; but I got 
away nimbly each time I saw the great, d ^ up mouth open, as though 
the "ogre” was going to eat me up. I believe Rivera also enjoyed these 
games of ours. As a matter of fact these were the best of all the 
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mpuients that I spent living with Diego, Everything had been said: 
nothing consummated. We were veritable children. 

e e * 

Angelina had given birth to a son, and one day Diego asked me to go 
to see her: he would come later. My heart was beating as I went up to 
her room, but I could look her in the face: I had done nothing, and 
nothing was changed. 

I found her resting; the room had been darkened, and as she lay in 
her bed she looked young again, pink and shining: all women shine 
like this when they have just had a baby. In a cot by her bedside there 
was a miniature Diego, red and wrinkled. I felt a pang, and could have 
wished the baby was mine: I loved him already, and only hoped that 
Angelina would let me help look after him. 

”Good morning, Marevna,” she said, and at the same moment 
Diego came in with a nun and two bouquets of flowers. One of them he 
put on Angelina’s bed and the other he gave to me, and kissed my 
hand. His wife did not take her eyes off him, and he was so perturbed 
that he did not even look at his son. 

Angelina called me to her side and said, with tears in her eyes: 
know all about it, Marevna. Go with him if you love him. And be 
happy, both of you.” 

The tears streamed down her cheeks onto her white nightgown. I 
felt foolish and ashamed, and would have liked to b^n her place: 
wasn’t it the better of the two? I felt for her even more than before, 
and I should have liked to know whether Diego had the same feelings 
of shame and compassion as I had. He was pale and his features were 
twisted in the effort to smile, as they were whenever he was embar- 
rassed or vexed. I wished I could tell him that it was all over, that I 

f 

could not accept the sacrifice of Angelina; but the words would not 
leave my throat. I kissed Angelina and went away without a word to 
Diego. I fled, far away from that woman and ”her man” whom she 
was so generously presenting to me. I thret/ away my splendid bou- 
quet, for I thought it ridiculous. I heard a call behind me - Rivera’s 
voice - but I ran on. 

I did not go back to my studio, but to a caft where I could hide and 
be alone and undisturbed. I would not go back to the rue du Depart, 
much though I desired to; and if I went home I should find Diego 
there. I believe that if J had had any money I should have gone away 
somewhere, anywhere, I stayed in the caf^ till very late. It was near the 



Gftr6 Montparnasse, and was full of travellers, commonplace old 
coupled, soldiers on leave with peroxided women, tradesmen, young 
people. At last I set off for my studio, slowly, looking on every side in 
case the ''ogre” was lying in wait for me: I saw no one. 

But I had hardly opened the door when I felt he was there. He was 
lying on the sofa waiting for me. 

"Where have you been? Why did you go away, Marevna? You’ve 
left me alone all day: I thought I was going mad.” 

*'Ah,” I thought, "there’s my great child. I love him, but as for 
depending on him to protect me and defend me from whatever it 
might be. . . . What we ought to do is to go away, far, far away; but 
alas! we are so poor.” 



WE BECAME LOVERS. 

When Angelina came back to the apartment Diego told me that he 
and I would go and live in the studio. 1 did not care for the idea of 
having Angelina and the baby so close to us, and I was right, as I 
found out later on. 

It was a hard winter. We were short of r'oal and I sV.l* Ted in the 
enormous studio. One day Rivera came home with two pres its for me. 
The first was a pair of little Siamese cats; the second was a parcel 
which made me blush hotly when I opened it : it contained a hygienic 
device in splendid, pink india-rubber. 

"It’s a very prosaic present, miZaja,” said Rivera. 

Clearly he did not wanf any more children; but I told myself that 
very day : I shall have one too, and it shall be more beautiful than the 
other! Otherwise, what’*- the use? . . . 

The little cats kept us warm at night but they soon f 11 because of 
the cold and in spite of all my care they died one after the other I was 
greatly grieved. 

Our life became orderly. I painted, like Diego, in the studio or in 
the little room behind; sometimes we ate together, sometimes he ate 
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with Angelina. I could feel the hostility of s6me of Rivera’s friends. I 
did not set foot in the S.s’ house again: Madame was furious at my 
conduct and now invited only Diego and Angelina, though Diego 
sometimes accompanied Angelina only ^reluctantly”, he told me. On 
those evenings the baby was left alone, and Marie Blanchard came to 
look after him. She was a painter of mixed Polish, Spanish and French 
blood, with a hump on her back and in front; with her bony face, long 
nose and piercing eyes she looked like a witch. She had pretty feet and 
a pretty talent : among the women artists she was thought to be one of 
the most git ted. She was very fond of Rivera, and he often told me 
with a laugh that it depended only on him whether he had a child by 
Marie: she was longing for it. 

"Why don’t you do it then? I’m sure she’d bring it up admirably.” 

"I’m not so sure,” he answered. "It’s myself she loves. She’d like 
to go to bed with me, if only once. But I feel quite incapable of it.” 

She was an old friend of Diego’s and Angelina’s and had known them 
in Spain. She did not like me : she was jealous. 

I sometimes used to go up and see the baby, and now I was pestered 
by the idea of having one of my own. I was twenty-five and with Diego 
I had learned the keen joy of being really a woman; and my maternal 
instinct had been roused together with my senses. 

"Think of your painting and the splendid career that’s waiting for 
you,” said Diego. "You’re madly gifted; you can be a good painter. 
There’s nothing to stop you loving my child as if he were your own.” 

But Angelina did not see things in the same way. It did not take me 
long to realize that she found my presence undesirable and that I must 
stop going up to the apartment. She exerted herself to separate Rivera 
and me, and Mme S. lent her co-operation. I am sure now that in spite 
of all her protests of self-denial she thought of herself before every- 
thing else. She did not like me, although Max had asserted the oppo- 
site. Savinkov said to me one day: 

"She can’t be anything but jealous of ydUr youthfulness and your 
talent.” 

On some evenings, then, Diego would weirn me that he had to go 
to the S.s’: 

"I can’t do anything else, Marevna. She buys my pictures, and 
she’ll buy yours too, to please me. She gives me the pip, but an artist 
can’t ignore these society women. Yes, they bore us stifiF, of course, but 
they’re useful - almost indispensable.” 
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Soutine was to tell me the same thing later on. I must admit I was 
sorry for them all - and I despised them for their sycophancy. 

So Diego went off* to the S.s’ with Angelina, now that she had 
recovered and could dress becomingly. I had practically nothing to 
put on my back. 

'Tou’re a thousand times more beautiful like that, in a slip or in 
nothing,” Diego would say to pacify me. (I have since come to believe 
that every man tells the same story to his wife or mistress, and that it 
is an excellent means of economizing pennies.) 

We did a lot of work, and Rivera told me that it was a long time 
since he had felt such zeal and such ardour. 

” You’re the cause of it, you know! I’m happy: what about you?” 

I answered that my happiness was so great that I quaked day and 
night for fear of losing it; but I did not admit that I had a presentiment 
that I should pay dearly for these moments of happiness. 

We were still very poor: Diego gave nearly all his money to \ngelina, 
who needed ii loi herself and the child. When we ate at the studio it 
was always very scantily, and I resolved to ask Yura for help: he sent 
me several dozen roubles at once. I made some money too, by painting 
portraits from photographs of great Jewish poets, for a Russian 
6migr6 who had a printing press. I used the money to improve our 
dinners and to buy some coal. 

Diego was very suspicious of my coming back late, and with money, 
and was jealous, although he was often out and was satisfied with telling 
me the reason was the big portrait of Mme S. that he was painting. 
One evening he asked me where I had been and when I tr ^ ’ him I was 
doing some enlargements, which brought in money, he be ,me abso- 
lutely furious : I have never been able to tell why. I thought he would 
strangle me, and then I realized that he was having one jf his fits. He 
stammered incoherently, and all I could gues« at was that he was 
convinced tliat I was deceiving him and that was where the money 
came from. 

I got him to bed, and next day he was in a high fever. Rosa, who 
”did” for Angelina and other painters as well as for us, could find 
nothing better to do, when she found him in bed, thar ‘ < > run and tell 
Angelina. Angelina did not wish to come herself, but seized th^ tele- 
phone, Marie Blanchard would not come, ’^ut in the evening Mme 
S. arrived, all furs and scent. She hardly spoke to me, and sat down 
on the edge of Diego’s bed. She tried to get him to move to the apart- 
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ment, where it was warmer; but he said that I was looking after him 
perfectly and there was more quiet where he was. 

I stood with my back to them, looking out of the window, feeling 
like an intruder. I knew well enough that Diego was fighting for his 
liberty, but I was afraid of what effect the icy studio might have on 
him. At last I turned round and said: 

'*If Diego feels worse he shall move to the apartment. At the moment 
I am looking after him. I shall have some coal tomorrow and it’ll be 
warmer. You may be sure I shall do my best to cure him of this wretched 
influenza.’* 

"That’s agreed, then,” Mme S. answered. revoir. . . . I’ll tell 
Angela Mikhaylovna what you’ve promised.” 

She went away, having behaved as if she was the mistress of the 
household. I said nothing, but raged in silence. Suddenly Diego began 
laughing - roaring with laughter. 

"Oh, you can laugh,” I said. "If you want to be looked after some- 
where else, don’t be shy: I’m not keeping you. I know it’s not com- 
fortable here.” 

^^Durochka! Detochka! It’s that woman that’s making me laugh!” 

"I can easily guess why,” I replied. "Do you know I could twist 
your neck one of these days? I’d have plenty of opportunity. All these 
old hens who climb on poor artists’ backs and get the name for being 
Maecenases - they’re nothing but tarts. I see you wdfking, creating, 
vibrating with life, and she’s jealous of me. I’m poor, unassuming and 
decent. She was poor once, too, till she got divorced to marry a mil- 
lionaire: she’s altered a lot since then.” 

"Don’t be angry, Marevna. I didn’t ask her here.” 

So I nursed him as one can nurse someone who is more than dear, 
and one afternoon he was almost well, and could get out of bed. 

I had finally become used to his fits of "lunacy”, though each time I 
was terrified for my own skin. A particularly violent attack coincided 
with his recovery. He suddenly began talking in a language entirely 
strange to me, the very existence of which I had never even guessed. 
He seized me by the arm, knelt in front of an empty armchair and 
made me do the same by his side. Then, before a being quite invisible 
to me, he begatfito utter all kinds of explanations and petitions. He was 
livid and only the whites of his eyes were showing. He spoke quickly, 
seemed to wait for a jesponse, and then replied in his turn. 

I acquiesced docilely in this ceremony, for it would not have done to 
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risk opposing him at such a time. At a certain moment he turned to 
me and said in good French: "That’s done. We are married before one 
of my Aztec ancestors. He consents that I should take you for my 
wife.” 

"Who are you talking to, Diego?” I asked, trembling involuntarily. 

"To Marevna,” he replied. Then, feeling my face, my hair and my 
body : "Yes, it’s you, all right - that’s what it is - to Marevna.” 

Sometimes in his fits he was in a raging fury. I could generally save 
myself by saying gently that I was Marevna, and begging him not to 
hurt me: he would hesitate, sniflF the air and say: 

"Yes, yes: I recognize your smell. I shan’t hurt you.” 

But it was not always like that, and I still bear on my neck the scar 
he gave me in his frenzy. 

We were walking in Montparnasse and, among the crowds, we met 
Picasso, who always paid compliments to women: this time he touched 
my breasts a said how beautiful he thought they were. This is a 
customary gesture of his: he did the same to my daughter in the sum- 
mer and I laughed when she angrily told me what had 
happened - Picasso is always the same! But I was myself so untamed, 
such a nedotroga ("touch-me-not”) that I stepped back, very angry, 
and had to restrain myself from boxing his ears. 

Diego went white and foamed with anger. At home he said: "If he 
touches your breasts so unceremoniously it must mean that you’re 
sleeping with him. Come on: confess!” 

I only laughed. 

"What do you mean?” he went on. "I saw a sketch of a ide at his 
place. I recognized at once that it was a drawing of you.” 

"And you asked him whether it was?” 

"No. He wouldn’t have told the truth. But I know what you look 
like so well that I didn’t have to enquire.” 

"Oh, lots of women may.look alike in nude sketches, you know; but 
I’ve told you already that I’ve never been at his house alone - to my 
great regret.” 

The words brought him to the pitch of fury. His lips w^'^e white with 
foam and his eyes were upturned. With one hand he twisted my arms 
behind my back and with the other he soared and opened a ^^ivaja 
(clasp-knife) which was lying on the table. I begged him in a faint voice 
to have pity on his loving, faithful Marevna. He was shivering and 
shaking as much as I was. The knife grazed my throat: I fainted and 
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he must have let go of me and let me fall, because when I came to 
I was lying on the floor, with the open knife not far away. I felt my 
neck stinging, and I was covered with blood. I staggered as far as the 
looking glass : I was not a pretty sight ! I washed myself and made a 
dressing with a handkerchief and a towel. 

I felt pains all over, and my legs would not support me. I lay down 
and wondered why Diego had behaved as he had. Was it to frighten 
me into leaving him? Was he sorry? What was I to do? It was a night- 
mare. Above all no one must know: I must clean the knife and hide it 
in the coal-scuttle. 

When Diego came back he asked me to forgive him: 

''I didn’t know what I was doing, Marevna. I’m mad ! I’m jealous of 
all the men who knew you before me. . . . Tell me truly that Ilya has 
never been your lover! Swear it!” 

I swore, feeling that he did not believe me, and he swore not to 
belong to Angelina. The days that followed were perfectly happy. 
Mme S. had bought several of his canvases and two cubist pictures 
of mine, so life was fine. We went to hear a series of lectures by Andr6 
Lhdte in the rue Huyghens. Rivera would burst out laughing. 

”That Lhote!” he said. *'He understands nothing about real cubism, 
any more than he does about constructivism. He comes and picks up 
whatever I may tell him and then makes the round 4 ii Gris, Braque 
and Pablo, and makes a fine omelette out of it all. You’ve only to look 
at hjs pictures!” 

And he laughed as only he could laugh, showing his teeth and his 
pink gums. 

**But apart from that,” he went on, "he’s a good chap: like a 
Marseilles barber who’s got bitten by painting and wants to show 
everybody that he understands it and that he’s become a great painter.” 

I knew Lhote, who was charming. He often came to the studio to 
"talk painting” with Diego. Diego could talk for hours, drawing, 
explaining, turning pale and getting more and more agitated. Some- 
times Matisse would happen to drop in, and Diego addressed the two 
of them by turns or both together, showing them his pictures and 
proving that eqjph line, each angle, each cubic form was the result not 
of pure chance but of extensive knowledge and careful study. I lis- 
tened eagerly, trying to understand in such a way that I could use what 
I heard in my own work. Sometimes the impressive Diaghilev called ; 
he would look at the work of Diego, who showed him mine, which was 
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nice of him. Crowds of people came who were interested in modern 
painting and in that of Diego himself. I saw his growing importance 
among the artists, his energy, his intelligence and his goodness to his 
comrades. Sometimes, it is true, he would tell me that he did not want 
to see so-and-so any more - "I’m sick of him!" But after some time 
he would re-admit the person in question to his friendship - or would 
appear to - perhaps in obedience to some compulsion. His friendship 
was changeable and uncertain. 

I thought that little by little I was beginning to understand and 
know him; but my youthfulness, my high spirits, my love prevented 
my having with him the necessary patience and composure. Moreover 
- unhappily for me - I burned with passion for him, and to this was 
added great fondness. And I was sincere: during the whole of our 
liaison, from 1915 until he left for Mexico in 1921, I was faithful to 
him, body and soul. Of course I was slandered to him during that time 
by people trying to slacken the bonds that united us, and even to 
detach him from me. The jealousies of women and men! If he hap- 
pened to find a man sitting for his portrait in my studio in the rue 
Asseline he would rush away, and if I went with him to the landing he 
would throw me a curse and not come back for a day or two. He wanted 
me to work only at my own painting; but he never gave me the money 
which would have allowed me to do this, so I had to earn some : one of 
the simplest ways was to find friends who commissioned portraits, in 
order to help me to live honestly. But Rivera did not believe any of this, 
chiefly because the women he had known were usually rather flighty : he 
accepted my standpoint only reluctantly and refused to ^^-^ieve that I 
could remain faithful in the midst of so many men who w- ^ making 
up to me. He sometimes said that Angelina disliked our living near 
her: I said I was ready to go, but he would not hear of that, alleging 
that I should fall ill at my studio in the rue AsseUne, with no coal and 
no one to look after me. I saw that he was torn between his love for me 
and his duty to Angelina and the baby. I think his weakness of charac- 
ter had something to do with it too: he was wondering how he could go 
on arranging our life. Perhaps he would have liked to live differently, 
but he had not the money to support two household-. 

One day he told me that Mme S. wanted to see me, and would wait 
for me in a caf6 near the Gare Montpari "se. Now I disliked this 
woman intensely, especially after Diego had given her, without asking 
me, an engraving he had already given to me. On the same occasion 
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she had used some excuse to pull up her skirt nonchalantly, and let 
Diego have a good look at a piece of white thigh among her laces. I saw 
his eyes shine. I thought it so vulgar to try to rouse him like that. We 
quarrelled after she had gone, and he laughed at my jealousy, as he 
always did ; then we would have a fight, which he usually won and he 
would patiently, slowly, tie my hands and feet as I lay on the bed or 
the floor, relishing his own strength, my defeat, my weakness and my 
amorous surrender. 

I found Mme S. at the caf6. We were both embarrassed, but I looked 
her straight in the eyes (I have often been told that it was hard to stand 
up to my gaze: my father used to look at me like this, and his cold, 
blue, piercing eyes went right through me). At last Mme S. declared 
that my presence in Diego’s studio was torture to Angelina because 
she could hear us from the apartment. 

'*You must go, Marya Bronislavovna.” 

**Is that all you’ve got to say? I’ve suggested myself, many times, 
that I should leave, but Diego refuses to be separated from me. Tell 
Angelina I’ll go. It was she who wanted us to live near her. But don’t 
think that by forcing me to leave you’ll separate him from me. He 
won’t give me up. It’ll simply be an extra waste of time when he has to 
be continually running round to me.” 

I got up trembling, with my cheeks on fire. I felt ashamed for this 
woman and the game she was voluntarily playing betwe^ Diego and me. 

"Take this for your move, Marya Bronislavovna,” she continued. 

"Listen,” I said. "One day Boris Savinkov told me that you were 
neither intelligent nor kind, but vain and selfish. My eyes may be those 
of a gimnazistka (high-school girl), but I can see through you per- 
fectly. Keep your money!” 

Diego was waiting for me when I got back and I could see that he 
had known what the purpose of the meeting was : I was terrified of his 
feebleness and disgusted at the same time. 

A day or two later I took my box of painte under one arm and under 
the other, as well as I could, the bath in which I used to wash the 
"kindly cannibal”, and went to the rue Asseline. I found there a 
money-order from Yura. 

Diego lost nd'time in joining me, and he begged me to come to the 
post-office with him: there was some money for him there and we 
would rent a better room somewhere in Montparnasse, When we got 
there I saw it was a money-order from Mme S. for five hundred 
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francs, and I told him to keep his money for himself; I had received 
some of my own, and cleaner, from Russia. I told him she was trying 
to get rid of me, in order to be able to come and see him at his studio 
without embarrassment. 

'*How absurd you are!” he answered. 

Still arguing we started looking for a room to give shelter to our 
unsettled love, and one where I could work too. We found one at last, 
with two big windows with views along the boulevards Montparnasse 
and Raspail (of course one could see the Rotonde and the Dome) and 
a lavatory, centrally heated, comfortable and pleasant to work in. 
Rivera insisted on paying the first month’s rent: I let him because I 
was terrified of falling ill when I w^as penniless. So I moved in, intend- 
ing to spend the winter there and hoping that one day it would be 
easier to get coal : after all the war could not last for ever 1 

In order to be free to come to my apartment Diego started a big 
cubist portrait nf me, dicolletecy with a lot of leg showing in trans- 
parent stockings, and sitting in the armchair he was fond of, quite 
near the window, so that I could feel a draught playing on my back. I 
said nothing about this: the picture promised well and I was greatly 
interested in Diego’s way of working. From time to time, however, I 
did feel a pain in my left side and thought I should be lucky if I did 
not get pneumonia. 

Then for two days Diego did not come. I suddenly felt very ill: how 
could I let him know? I needed poulticing and cupping, but apart from 
him I was seeing nobody. Our friend Dagusya was not at h'^me in the 
mornings : she was out working somewhere. So painfully I d) " sed and, 
early in the morning, set out to him. It was pure madness! Ange- 
lina let me in, and at first kept me standing on the cold stairway; then 
she would not have let me see Diego if he had not heard us and sus- 
pected that something was wrong; he put his head round the door and 
saw me. 

*T’m ill and alone, Diego,” I said. ''Why haven’t you come? Aren’t 
you allowed out any more?” 

Angelina stood watching us in silence. 

"I’ll come at once,” he said. "Run off quickly, Marevna. I’ve been 
ill too.” 

I ran down the stairs like a madwoman, cnoking with shame and 
rage, angry with myself for coming there where I was hated, loathed. 
I knew that Diego would be furious too. It was cold out of doors but I 
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was covered with sweat when I got back. I threw myself on the bed and 
could hardly breathe. ''Here we go/* I thought. *'My third attack bf 
pleurisy.” 

Diego arrived fuming, but when he saw how ill I was he was molli* 
fied, and only asked me why I had come to upset Angelina. I told him 
he should have come, as he had promised, and that it did not amuse 
me to have to go and hunt him up. 

”And now go to the chemist*s, please, and bring something to rub 
me with and something to make poultices. I don’t want to peg out 
here to amuse your wife!” 

He came back with a whole chemist’s shop and, when I had been 
daubed with iodine and wrapped in cotton-wool, he sat on the edge of 
the bed and tried to fondle me. 

”You’re devilish, a real little savage . . . but I love you like that. 
Listen, I’ll have you brought up a very hot drmk, and then I’ll go and 
tell Dagusya. She’ll come and keep you company if she can. I’ll come 
and see how you are getting on.” 

He kissed me and left me alone. 

Dagusya was a friend of both of us, a delightful girl - from Tiflis, 
like me. She painted and was devoted to it, but her talent was only an 
average one; she had a heart of gold though, and everyone worshipped 
her. She often used to laugh at me: ” You’re mad t(^e smitten with 
Rivera, a beautiful girl like you! There are enough men about you 
wha are handsomer and more interesting, quite ready to shower 
attentions on you and let you live in clover. What do you sec in the 
great gorilla?” I answered that it was true that he looked like a gorilla, 
but it was like Beauty and the Beast: the better one knew him the 
handsomer one thought him. 

"You’re quite crazy,” she retorted, "but so long as your fairy-tale 
makes you happy ... if only it lasts.” 

"It last as long as I want it to,” I answered, challengmgly. 

Diego and Dagusya nursed me, and after a few days I felt that I was 
out of danger, though I still could not sit for my portrait and Diego, 
with his artist’s selfishness, did not conceal his vexation at the length 
of my illness. M was a very good portrait, although he was merciless in 
his portrayal: a white, triangular wash took the place of the face: one 
could guess it to be me from the fair hair. The simplicity of it was 
magnificent. When it was finished I asked Rivera to give it to me, but 
he took it jealously away. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE SPRING CAME, JUST AS LITTLE BY LITTLE 
my money went. I ate at a crimerie in the rue Vavin that Dagusya 
went to, and nearly everybody I knew; but during my illness I had had 
food brought up to my room, and then Dagusya had bought me a 
spirit-stove and some saucepans. She bought the food and we warmed 
it up and had little dinners d trois, Dagusya had gradually begun to 
find that Diego was charming, when he wanted to be liked, and to 
realize that one could forget his great belly and his flat feet. He knew 
women, loved them all, I believe, and had an instinctive sense of what 
to say that would please them to hear. It is also true that genius 
emanated from all his pores: he was certainly no boring mediocrity, 
and women came to love him in spite of his ugliness. 

While I was ill and alone I had written to Yura and to Max. Yura 
had answered that if I was ill I must come to Moscow as quickly as 
possible, '^/here Gorki would introduce me to Mechnikov, who had 
cured him, Yura, completely, and would very soon do the same for 
me. Yura really was an adorable boy: he bore not the least grudge, he 
never complained, and he went on being, from far away, my brother 
and my friend. Max Voloshin had written that if I was ill and was not 
happy he and his mother expected me at Yalta, where there was the 
sun and everything that would restore me and help me to forget my 
misfortunes. 

I showed Diego these letters and told him that he must not imagine 
that if I stayed in Paris it was because my prospects had been checked 
or that I was abandoned by my friends: I could perfectly easily find 
security elsewhere than in Paris. No : if I stayed in Paris it as for his 
sake, because I loved him and him alone. I hoped he would be able 
to understand, to judge my decision at its true value and make a 
precise estimate of the utter, disinterested gift of myself that I was 
making. 

On another day when Diego and I had been quarrelling - perhaps 
because he had not been to see me; I do not remember — and had 
finally made it up, I let him kiss me, though unwillingly ; but when he 
vras on the point of going, and came to me to kiss mr go^idbye, I held 
up my lips to him, drawing him to me and, holding him with one hand 
by the shoqlder, with the other I stabbed him with a knife in thr back 
of the neck.' I was so mad with jealousy that i wanted to hurt him, as 
he had hurt me. At all events, before he left for Mexico I saw a slight, 
white scar on his neck, where the hair begins. 
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He burst into loud laughter and said, as he wiped up the blood 
which was dripping over his shirt: **You flatter me, Marevna.’^ 

”You flattered me too,” I answered, showing him my own neck and 
the disfiguring scar. shall certainly carry this mark till I die.” 

With the first suns of spring I had to come back to the rue Asseline. 
I furnished my studio more pleasantly, but certain things I could do 
nothing about: the lavatories were in the yard, and it was hardly 
pleasant to have to get up in the middle of the night, find one’s way 
along the stairs in the dark and expose oneself half-naked to the chill 
of night. I was always afraid that Diego would fall down the stair-well 
or simply trip on the stairs; but he would never consent to use the 
bucket: finally he preferred to use the window. 

And yet it was in the discomfort of my studio that our happiness 
was greatest, during the first two years. I dashed about like a mad 
thing to earn a little money and to be able to give him a dinner he 
might like. I bought another bed and new mattress; and I got hold of 
a special lamp in order to work better in the evening. We often drew 
at night, after dinner, both sitting at the table. He showed me the 
copies he had made of C6zanne, El Greco, Giotto and the Flemings. 
He told me amusing stories of his life in Mexico, talked about his 
work, his pictures, his ambitions. He would let himsel^o and some- 
times he could be very gay, very boyish. He made me laugh till I cried 
with his songs and his dances. With a glass of wine on his head he 
would'shake his great hips and wag his huge belly. His eyes sparkled 
and his mouth wore a broad, kindly smile. 

I saw to it that he was clean. I washed his feet, which were very 
sensitive. He let his behind and his head be washed like a small child. 
It is a fact that he did not like water, I do not know why. When I 
watched him begin to soap himself in the morning it was really funny : 
he stood a long time in front of the basin of soapy water before he 
made up his mind to wash his face. He gazed at some point in space: I 
am sure that at these moments he saw lines and colours arranging 
themselves, and he remained motionless. Sometimes I lost patience: 
I jumped out of bed and quickly plunged his head into the basin ; then 
he would make sorts of animal noises with his mouth and nostrils, 
and after that would follow the rite of cleaning out his nose with a corner 
of a handkerchief, which I always found killingly funny. 

When he spent the night with me I used to go in the morning for hot 
croissants, the milk and the newspapers. We played at being married, 
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I particularly, and I enjoyed it very much (probably because it did 
not happen every day). Then he went home to start work; and I would 
start too. 

''Work! Work!” he used to say. "If only Marie and Angelina 
weren’t so inefficient. You should see the fine exhibition I’d arrange for 
you: but what’s the use? They sicken me!” 

He regularly blamed someone else for whatever did not go right in 
his house or in his work. I heard one day that little Diego no longer 
lived with them : Angelina, wishing to be free of him in order to devote 
herself more actively to Diego and his work, had placed him in a 
children’s home at Chaville. They used to go to see him together every 
Sunday. Diego loved his son, and there was nothing I could object to 
in that : it was very natural ; but it was bitter grief to me not to see the 
child again, and I said as much to Diego. 

"Don’t worry: you’ll see him all right one day,” he said, to pacify 
me. 
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TOWARDS THE END OF THE TIME I HAVE BEEN WRITING OF 
Rivera began to speak of his new friends, the Fishers, who were 
Danes. The man was a gifted sculptor, well known in his own country, 
and his wife painted. Diego was very fond of them and I was most 
anxious to make their acquaintance; but since we had been in love I 
was as though enclosed in a magic circle : I could not meet any of his 
friends, not those, at all events, that Angelina used to see because, 
from the day on which he had gone back to live at the rue du Depart, 
everyone had taken him to be officially her husband again. I was left 
with only Ehrenburg and Dagusya who, as a matter of fact, also went 
to the rue du Depart. I did not want to see any of my many friends now; 
I preferred to be alone, in order to avoid being slandered or coming 
under one influence or another. I lived wrapped up in myself, my 
work and my love, and that was enough for me to think my life 
abundantly wealthy, despite my loneliness. 

When Diego came he showed me his latest drawings and asked me 
whether I liked them. He tried several times to make pencil-portraits 
of me, and some of these drawings were successful; they were stolen 
from me afterwards with some others, water-colours and two oil- 
paintings. I very much liked his manner of drawing: his delicacy of 
line reminded me of Ingres, but the construction was firm and sure. 
Later on his drawing assumed greater sharpness - clean lines with no 
retouching, and the portraits he made of all kinds of people were 
remarkable for their character and accuracy. He was already getting 
ready in this way for his great frescoes, in each of which his touch is 
at once recognizable, spacious and simple, clean and stiong, and also 
profoundly true. 

He once gave a small exhibition of his drawings - I have forgotten 
where. He had told me about it; I went, and was delighted with what I 
saw. They were priced at two hundred and fifty francs each. I knew he 
was in need of money (what artist is not?) and I bought one - unfor- 
tunately all I could afford.* I took it home and hid it; then I hung it on 
the- wall. When Diego came to see me I asked him whether he was 
pleased with the sales at his exhibition, and he answered that not a day 
passed but a drawing was sold and that if all went well he would be able 
to give me a little money. 

When he was in bed he suddenly caught sight of the drawing hang- 
ing at the other end of the studio. He jumped out and ran, stark 
naked, to see that it was really by him. 
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**Who bought you that, Marevna? It’s the best one I showed.” 

I answered that, having sold myself, I had made myself a present of 
the drawing, and that I was well satisfied with my purchase. He was 
furious. Come to his show and buy one of his works? Me? It was mad- 
ness! I answered that I had done it with all my heart, in gratitude for 
the help he had given me at certain times. 

”No, no, dityal It’s impossible. Take your money back. Here! And 
I’ll bring you some more drawings as well: you must have them to 
please me.” 

I need not say that I was enchanted. 

The Fishers lived at Arcueil, and Diego often went to see them with 
Paul Cornet, the sculptor, the daughter of a well-known Scandinavian 
poet, a Brazilian painter and the latter’s very pretty wife, Kiki. I felt 
very much hurt at not knowing the Fishers; and I would most often 
stay at home waiting for Diego, or he would arrange to meet me in the 
street and we would stroll along the boulevard in the warm night 
fragrant with chestnut blossom. Sometimes we would lie down on the 
still young grass of the fortifications, or sit in the darkness on a 
secluded seat, and lose ourselves in the depths of loving tenderness. I 
was much shorter than Rivera: in order to put my arms round his 
neck I had to stand on tiptoe and I remained suspended from him, 
hanging from his lips. He laughed as he supported me like this, 
pleased at his own strength. Or he would hold me in his arms like a 
child; and at those moments I forgot my resentment, my having to 
play secJOnd fiddle, my poverty. I was young and sanguine, and I 
believed in a great love: anything else was only the paltriness of life. 
One had only to look on the bright side of things to be happy in spite 
of everything; and my future looked rosy and rich. 

Not that our life was without its storms. There were times when 
paltriness got the upper hand. One evening, for instance, when Diego 
had told me that he would be very busy and unable to come and see 
me, I went to Ehrenburg’s boulevard Moritparnasse home. He was 
alone and welcomed me joyfully. He brought out a bottle ot rum or 
cognac and ofleied me some. I had not cared for drinking since I had 
known Rivera, not only because I distrusted liquor but also because I 
no longer found afly pleasure in it; so I refused the glass that Ilya 
offered me. He insisted : he was very happy to see me there after such 
a long absence, and he suggested we should "celebrate it”. 

"Celebrate what?” I asked. 



**Why, Rivera’s and Mme S.’s love afiair!” 

’*What do you mean?” 

”Why, yes: his love affair with that fat charwoman scented like a 
whore! Everybody knows about it, you know. Are you going to go on 
living in a fairy-tale and float about on clouds for ever, Marevna? 
Wake up, my angel! Look at this table: you’ll find truth there. There 
is no other truth than the bottle with its golden, perfumed elixir. 
Come: quaff intoxication and oblivion!” 

He was quite close to me and tried to kiss me. I seized a towel from 
the foot of the bed, wrapped it round Ehrenburg’s neck, and in my 
rage and disgust I began to pull it as tight as I could. Ilya fell on his 
back on the bed, and I hung over him, continuing to pull. He waved 
his arms desperately, scratched me and kicked his legs about, but I 
held him down with all my might. 

^Horrible gorilla! It was you who threw me into Diego’s arms, and 
now that Max isn’t here any more you’re doing everything you can to 
part us and wreck our reputations. You’re revolting, you drunkard,” 
I whispered, voiceless from so much emotion. 

I do not know how this tragi-comic scene might have ended, for 
Ilya was swollen and purple in the face: he was rolling his eyes and 
making the most fearful grimaces, he had a rattle in his throat and 
gurgled . . . but the door opened: Katya came in and stopped dead 
before this grotesque spectacle. 

"Marevna! Marevna!” she cried. "Stop - you’ll strangle him. What 
are you up to, the pair of you?” 

She threw herself at me, but I was already untwisting the towel, and 
in the end I let Ilya go. 

"Your husband’s repulsive, Katya,” I told her. "He’s a coward and 
an evil man!” 

Whereupon Ehrenburg, straightening his shirt collar and tidying 
his hair with his little hands, said reproachfully to me: 

"Idiot! I was joking to see how you’d react. Well, I think you’re as 
mad as ever. Come on, let’s drink to your love affair!” and he filled 
three glasses. We drank, and talked about something else; but I have 
never forgotten that scene. I told Rivera about it: he laughed long and 
loudly and said he was sorry for Ehrenburg, who was jealous of us 
two; but I told him that I had lost my trust in my friends, however 
intimate. 
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WHiplf SIECO "i?A1tSr ^XCK FROM A VISIT TO L£ CAKaW, |<rOT 
jiucdSrdm Cap Feitat, he confided to me that his son, who was sti]9( 
Chaville, was not well, and that Angelina and he had decided to bring 
him home. They did so, and Diego soon began to complain to me that 
Angelina did not know how to look after the child properly. She used, 
to consult a book by a German doctor, but that did not help because 
all the women she knew, and their friends, interfered with advice. 
Diego raged against "all these kind women”. He could no longer work 
peacefully, and was preoccupied with the health of the child, who was 
one and a half years old, but very big for his age, so Rivera said. I was 
fond of the child and I reproached Diego for being so feeble. The child 
would have been better tended in a hospital than at home. There all 
three slept in one small room. A delicate child ought not to have slept 
with them and breathed the fetid air of a tiny room. This showed an 
ignorance or a neglect of the elementary rules of hygiene. I told Diego 
this, but he said he was sickened by interference from all sides and 
was letting Angelina do as she pleased. I saw very well that he was 
unhappy about the child, and I was unhappy for him. What Angelina 
wanted above all was to remain Rivera’s wife, to take him back from 
me, to be an artist and follow Diego everywhere, as before. Perhaps it 
was painful for her, at thirty-seven, to resign herself to being only a 
good mother. Yet she loved the son who had, partly at Igjst, brought 
Diego back to her; or at all events she had regained Diego’s good 
opinion, and won his affection and gratitude. The child was, so it was 
said, qiRte exceptional. I understood all that and I hoped with all my 
heart that little Diego would live, to rejoice his father and - in my 
secret soul - myself. 

However, time passed and the little one did not get better. The winter 
came. Rivera sometimes looked in in haste to give me news of him. 
During one of these visits I asked him to make me a present of his old 
/ cfVercoat, for I was short of warm clothes and it was freezing in my 
^ studio. (He had then a good Raglan coat which we had bought together 
«la the rue St-Andr^-des-Arts.) He answered that the old coat was being ' 
^ used to stuff up the window in the child’s room! 

When he did ncjjt come to see me I used to run round and wait out- 
side his house, whistling a tune he knew well. He would hurry to the 
lavatory and out of the window he would throw me a newspaper on 
which he had scrawled a few words in charcoal to tell me whether he 
was Coming or not. This was before the child fell ill; after that I used 
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pk^*s ^dows. If there was a white towel in the lavatory window ff 
meant that he was coming; if not, that he was not. Sometimes Angelina, 
took the towel away, and our rendezvous system was upset. 
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ONE EVENING I SAW HIM COME IN VERY PALE. WITHOUT TAKING 
oflF his coat he said he must go back at once, that the child was not at 
all well and that he feared for his life. He looked fearfully unhappy and 
I did not know what to say. All words are ineflfectual in the face of great 
misfortunes. 

"Perhaps there will be a miracle,” I said. "One must believe so.” 

"Good God! When I think of that gang of females! There they are, 
chattering like magpies. D’you know, Vasilev came and suggested the 
child should be given suck? No, no! They’re all 

"Whose fault would it be,” I asked, "if the little one did come to 
die?” 

"Whose fault? The war’s, of course. The war’s first of all. Could we 
have done better for the child? - leave him at Chaville? You’d catch 
your death from the damp there. At home? There’s no comfort, and 
we are short of coal.” 

But also, he should have said, they would go out and leave the child 
alone, and he would work the bed-clothes off his cradle. Everyone was 
partly to blame. An artist’s child is perhaps sacrificed too often to the 
selfishness of its parents. A child upsets one’s way of living: it 
requires attentions that ii* is not always given, out of negligence or 
thoughtlessness. ... I was to learn later, from my best friends, that 
Angelina accused me of being the real cause of her little one’s death. I 
am still wondering how this could have been possiblt‘ ; but doubtless a 
scapegoat was required, and it was I who was chosen. She could not 
have hurt me more deeply. 

Two more days passed. I ran to the M6tro station to look at the 
Vrindows of their apartment. I guessed what was actually happening 
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l»dbio4 them anA I shared the pabi of both of them^ One eveniogy 'irheit 
I was fyhig on my bed in the darky I heard Rivera*s slowy h)eavy tread 
on the stairs. I felt a pang in my heart. When he came in and, as usualy 
stopped to hang his hat and stick on the screen, I knew already. He 
came to the bed and almost sank down on me. 

”It’s over,” he said, simply. 

From these words I understood the full extent of his grief and des- 
pair at having seen the child he adored suffer and die from their 
neglect. We remained silent a long time. I gently stroked his head and 
dried his tears: he fell asleep from fatigue by my side. When he woke 
up he said: 

”I must go back all the same. I can’t leave Angelina in this state : she 
is wretched. But nothing keeps me there any more - the apartment 
weighs me down - it’s painful to me now. £lie Faure told me I ought 
not to have children, Marevna: they wouldn’t live. If I ever had another 
son he would die too. Don’t tell yourself any more that I might have a 
child by you : it would be a disaster.” 

I answered that if the child came from me things would be different, 
because I was twelve years younger than Angelina; I was more robust 
in health than they were; that if I had a baby I shouldn’t sacrifice it 
for anyone and should do everything to spare it sickness and poverty. 

His child had just died, and we were talking about my child, as if it 
were something possible - one day. 

"Diego,” I went on, "perhaps it’s stupid to say this to you : you are 
suffering from the shock of a great grief. But I know that Mexicans do 
not look on death as Europeans do. Your son has gone away, but he 
will come back one day, in another body - believe me ! And, if one day 
I give you a daughter, promise me to love her.” 

He could not repress a feeble laugh. 

"She’ll have no luck, like all girls - like you, ditya.” 

The child was buried next day. Hidden behind a tree in the avenue 
du Maine I watched the hearse go by. Two 6r three carriages followed 
it with the parents and a few intimate friends. I followed the cortege on 
foot to the Montrouge cemetery. The cold was cruel, but the sun shone 
and gave me courage. At the cemetery I saw them all get out. Diego 
was supporting Aligelina, who was enveloped in veils. I could not 
help thinking they both looked comic: he, tall and broad in his Raglan 
overcoat which made him appear still more enormous; she, small and 
hn her tiny feet with high heels (she had very pretty shoes). I 
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followed them from tree to tree: then came the moment when eteiy- 
ene stopped before the open grave. My eyes were burning with the 
cold and with tears. When I opened them again they were all going 
away. I let them go and then went up with a few flowers I had brought. 
The gravedigger had started work and was throwing in the earth by 
shovelfuls, to warm himself. He watched me for a moment. I stood 
there gazing at the hole which was rapidly filling and would keep that 
little body for ever - a body which had promised much and had lived 
so little. ... I left my flowers among the others heaped round the little 
cross inscribed **Diego Rivera”. I promised myself I w^ould come back. 

I had to go home on foot. I hardly felt myself walking, for my legs 
seemed to be made of wood. I have never again felt such cold in Paris. 
When I reached my place I had to light a fire, cost what it might; and I 
wept, out of grief and because I could not make the stove catch. My 
fingers refused to obey me - and yet God knows I would willingly have 
given mj t fingers if that could have brought the child back. 

Diego worked hard in order to forget, and Angelina, too, had started 
painting energetically again. Meanwhile revolution had broken out in 
Russia and our Russian friends, Ehrenburg among them, began to 
vanish. Their departure emptied Dilevsky’s canteen on the boulevard 
Montparnasse, where I used often to go. We saw the disappearance of 
Trotsky, who used to come from time to time to eat there with us, an 
unaffected Russian, always taciturn and solitary. Lenin also disappeared, 
though as a matter of fact he came to the canteen only once, and no 
one was the least surprised on that occasion, for Dilevskv, the imigre^ 
an ex-naval officer, knew all the Social Democrats, Ma^* ists and Rus- 
sian revolutionaries in Paris. 


4 

EARLIER THAT WINTER, BEFORE THE CHILD DIED, IT WAS PAR- 

ticularly cold. I could not manage to keep warm at home. I burned 
chairs, window-sashes and picture frames. My hands were chapped and 
it hurt me to hold my brushes and palette. Sometimes I had to wash 
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^ter ; TbsA to go dora to the yard ^th my jug aua Bucket 


' iv?iter- provided the tap was not frozen too. They were tertSWfA'^ 
Uths for me and for everyone in the poor part of the town. Besideii 
drjbten an alarm was sounded, one had to jump out of bed and dash otA 
mt9 the street and then into a shelter - the depths of dismalness. 
Biecause of these alarms Rivera came only seldom to go to bed with me. 

and Angelina used to go down to the cellar of their house, or 
’^perhaps to a M^tro station. I believe that this was how the child got 
Badly chilled. I myself, for the most part, walked about the streets, 
prey to terror and distress. Or I slipped into the cremerie where I had 
boen a regular customer and where I still ate sometimes, on credit. 
One could crawl in by an opening low down in the iron shutter. Once 
beside one was enveloped in pleasant warmth. I drank chocolate, tea 
or a glass of wine if I was stood one by a kind friend (there was always 
one there) and we would stay there talking nonsense till the alarm 
was over. There were even people who managed to get drunk, and 
when the all-clear was sounded you saw them coming out of the 
etimerie^ their legs unsteady, describing comic arabesques on the 
boulevard. 

1 During the war, if Diego was with me at the rue Asseline when there 
iims an air-raid alarm, he would stay, and we would put wt the lamp 
end go to bed. My conscience would prick me and I would say that 
"^perhaps if would be better if he went back to the rue du Depart, for 
^^geUna must be terrified, with the baby and all; but he would answer, 
^th his mind elsewhere: 

**She*s certain to have gone down with the child and Marie (Blan- 
^^i^bard) to the cellar. I’ll go later on.” 

f X was overjoyed to have him near me, of course, but I cannot say that 
was particularly proud of myself, or of him, at these times. 

V Lying side by side, then, in the warmth of the bed, we forgot the 
L and all the fuss of everyday life, and lived our life d deux. After 
comes tenderness and companionship. 

^ ”It hurts me to know that you’ve had other lovers: I sometimes 
of killing yo^^ and I should like to mark you for life, so that you^ 
^wwldn’t forget me.” 

had a bee in his bonnet about Ehrenburg. Had Ilya been my 
; or not? And Vololhia? And Savinkov? And Gorki? Hewant^ 
r j£he namifS other Runsian fiiends. I told hkn 



^ tm ^mimt i mma to k»m 
anybody. ^ 

^*1fes, because you don’t really care twopence about me 
i Wc joked for a bit, and then we began to tell each other all kindd 
atones. I described my childhood at Cheboksary, near the Urals, wb^M 
I saw such a medley of peoples - Cheremis, Chuvash, Kirgiz; my 
father, the mighty hunter; the great forests of the Volga and the 
Caucasus; the first stirrings of the Revolution. I softly whistled and 
sang Russian and Georgian airs. Diego talked passionately about his 
Mexico, and all he told me was most interesting and sometimes very 
odd. (Ilya Ehrenburg once said to me that Diego always went from one 
extreme to the other: he could never live or feel like everyone else. 
This was true, and I noticed it myself. That was why I would not 
profit from his infatuation with me, and why I refused to marry him 
when he proposed to me.) 

'T was horn,” he told me, *'at Guanajuato. My father, who I’m very 
fond of, as you know, was called Don Rivera, and he was born in 
Mexico too. He is a man of great courage: he is now a schoolmaster, 
but he is also active in politics; he supports the Mexican people and 
the Indians, as I do. He has had an interesting and eventful life. When 
he was thirty-se\en he married a girl of good family, twelve years 
younger than himself. She was called Maria, hke you, ditya, Maria del 
Pilar Barrientos. Her father, dead now, was a telegraph-operator in a 
Spanish mine: he was more than liberal in his views. Maria’s mothejr 
was half Spanish, half Indian. I was very fond of her. 

"My grandfather was born m Spain and bore the uUi of marquis: 
I’m telling you the truth, ditya; I can show you the pa^icrs.” (What 
did I care whether his grandfather was a nobleman or not? My 
grandfather was too!) "But he lost his title of nobility and his posses^ 
sions after he was compromised in some political opposition to the 
King of Spam, and he fled the country to avoid arrest, prison or 
worse. It was the king wh*o sequestrated his title and possessions, but 
if my father, or I, had gone back to Spain and licked the royal feet, we 
might perhaps have obtained pardon for the past and been granted my 
grandfather’s title. Lick his feet ! But tell me, what use would the title 
be now? When one is poor one stays with the poor, and you know 
yourself that there are titles much more gallant: they are bought at 
'the price of blood, but they are more glorious. Well my grandfathepil 
Anastasio Rivera^ sailed for Cuba and became a merchant* 
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a soldier and revolutionary in Mexico at Guanajuato. He was an extra- 
ordinary chap, you know: he didn’t marry till he was fifty, a very 
beautiful Mexican girl who was only seventeen, Yn6s Acosta: her 
parents were of Portuguese descent. At sixty-two Grandfather joined 
Benito Juarez in the War of Reform and then enlisted in the Mexican 
army against the French. The Archduke Maximilian of Austria was 
proclaimed Emperor of Mexico. That was a joke, you know: do you 
know the end of the sad story? Well, Maximilian was killed, and my 
grandfather rover came home; so his widow of twenty-nine was left 
with three children to bring up as best she could.” 

Diego’s grandfather had been a great practical joker. During the 
war the Mexicans had taken prisoner a French officer, who was very 
frightened of snakes, of which there was an abundance. *'My grand- 
father found this funny and told him that there was only one sure 
remedy for the bite of a poisonous snake and the consequent painful 
death, and that was to swallow human excrement at once, as the In- 
dians did. 'Shit?’ the officer spat and swore he preferred deatli to 
lowering himself to the level of the wretched Indians. 'What filthy 
savagery!’ he cried disgustedly. So my grandfather planned a trick on 
him to test his courage. When the Frenchman w^as asleej) in liis tent 
one night someone pricked him in the thigh wdth a pin. He woke up 
and yelled: 'Help! r\e been bitten by a snake!’ Everyone crowded 
round, and he begged: 'Save me, for the love of God.’ My grandfatlier 
examined the almost invisible prick on his thigh, and warned him that 
he must expect to die in five minutes; he must make haste to write his 
letters to France and then say his last prayers. The French officer cast 
himself at his feet and implored him to save him, no matter how^ 
*Then,’ said my grandfather gravely, 'there is only one thing to do, 
which I have already told you about - but quickly, or it will be too 
late!’ The officer nodded his head comulsivcly: 'Quick! Quick! I feel 
my strength failing!’ The other Mexicans turned aside to conceal their 
laughter. 'Here, man,’ my grandfather called to a dirty, swarthy 
soldier: 'Go and shit on a newspaper and bring it to me with some 
bread. Make a big sandwrich, as you do with cheese. Go on: quick as 
you can, otherwise the seffor here will die.’ Tlie soldier opened his 
mouth and stared, but he got a thump on the back: 'Quick! Quick! 
It’s an order: obey it.’ The soldier disap})eared and came back in a 
few minutes with a queer expression on his face, carrying a sheet of 
newspaper like a dish. When the French officer saw and smelt it he 
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turned green!’ (Diego described it all as though he had been present.) 
’’Grandfather looked at his watch and said very anxiously: ’Come on, 
sefLor: make up your mind to it, or adi6s \ It will be too late. One! two! 
three. . , .’ The Frenchman held out a shaking hand, shut his eyes, 
held his nose and began with groans to bite into his sandwich. He 
hardly chewed at all, choked and turned yellow; my grandfather sup- 
ported and encouraged him. ’There! There! A little more and you’re 
saved!’ When he had finished it the officer vomited noisily, opened his 
eyes and looked round : yes, he was alive 1 by a miracle he felt quite 
well ! 'Merci, monsieur, jA migos^ muchas grocias!' he began, but every- 
one round started roaring with laughter, and Grandfather confessed 
their great hoax. The Frenchman took it badly - it’s true it was in very 
bad taste” (I thought so myself) ’’and fumed with rage, shame and 
humiliation. They fought a duel with swords, and the end of it was 
that they were reconciled. Funny, wasn’t it?” Diego laughed. ’’Yes, 
but surelv the Frenchman married a beautiful Mexican with Indian 
blood,” I said, "and they had seieral little Mexican children and were 
very happy.” 

”In 1886,” Diego went on, ”my mother was brought to bed of twins, 
myself and a brother born later. I was so weakl) that in order not to 
frighten my mother the midwife ordered a servant to put me away 
somewdicre. I was put in a dung-bucket.” "Oh!” I cried, in [)ity and 
indignation. "Yes, indeed,” Diego continued. "It was my grandmother 
who found me and nursed me back to life. She did what Indian w^omen 
do : she killed some pigeons and wrapped their warm intestines round 
me, rubbed me with medicinal herbs and thumped me, < ling softly: 
^jVenga^ venga, muchachito! jVenga,, ninor and I came .jack to life, 
to my grandmother’s great renown. She told me about it later on, and 
I’ve remembered it all. 

"Eleven days later we were baptized in the church of Our Lady of 
Guanajuato. I received the name of Diego Maria de la Concepcion 
Juan Nepomuceno Estanislao de la Rivera y Barrientos Acosta y 
Rodriguez. My brother was named Carlos, and he died when lie was 
nearly two. Little children were badly looked after in thosjc days, you 
know. And I, who had nearly died as I entered the world, began to 
grow big and strong, and they called me ’Diego, the splendid child 
from Guanajuato’. I began scrawling with chalk or charcoal on the 
wattle floor and the walls of houses, and I proudly signed myself 
’Diego Maria Rivera’, and later, 'Diego Rivera’. My whole family 
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thought I was a prodigy. Judge for yourself. When I was eight and my 
aiater Maria three, our little brother Alfonso died suddenly: he was 
only eight days old. He was put in a little coffin on the piano; and 
Maria and I went into the salon, and we saw this pretty new doll in its 
box full of lace and flowerb ; and I took the doll out of its box and showed 
it to Maria, and she wanted to have it in her arms at once, and I 
wanted it too, lo undress it and see how it was made. So we began 
running about the room f)ulling little Alfonso from one side to another, 
both shouting' at the tops of our voices. They opened the door of the 
salon to see what was going on in the dead child’s room, and a fine 
picture they found! The little coffin on the ground and us viciously 
tugging at the arms and legs of our half-naked, dead brother! A 
scandal, ditya \ What a scandal! I got a beating and so did Maria, we 
didn’t know why, and we squalled, and the others shouted, and the 
whole street gathered round our house, and the next day the whole 
town was talking about it. And after that,” Diego laughed, "instead of 
being The wonder child from Guanajuato’ I was called The devil’s child 
from Guanajuato’!” 

"At nine years old I Tnew women’, and liked it. There was a girl of 
ten, a family friend. Mexican girls are piecocious; but I looked older 
than I was, you know: I was tall and strong. I don’t rcgiet it. I prefer 
that to what boys do, messing about with themselves m lavatory in 
school. 

"I was very mechanically minded too. I told my father and mother 
that I wanted to be an engineer, a doctor and a painter ~ all of them! 
My father congiatulated me and encouraged me; but my mother 
cherished an ambition to see me a soldier. You know how women love 
uniforms: it’s silly. From 1896, when I was ten, I was at the San Carlos 
Fine Arts Academy: my mother was reconciled to the idea that I 
should not be a soldier. I was not satisfied with the academy, where 
they made you draw from plaster models and copy pictures or do still- 
lifes - quite idiotic.” (This reminded me of my lessons at the art school 
at Tiflis and at the gimnaziya.) "Then I worked with several land- 
scape artists, but the person I was most struck by was Posada. I was 
very talented, you know, and he taught me engraving. I would com- 
pare Posada at that time with Goya : he has an honoured place among 
Mexican artists. Later on I went and studied at Madrid, Toledo and 
Barcelona. In 1911 and 1912 I sent canvases to the Salon in Paris. 
When I came to Paris for the first time, and had my first sight of pic- 



tures by Cezanne and Rousseau, I was knocked flat. 1 liked Picasso 
very much too, but I was still under the influence of Toloiga: I worked 
in his studio.” (I told Diego that when I had arrived in Paris I, too, had 
worked at a Spanish academy, the Englada.) "I saw all the European 
painting, went everywhere, visited all tlie museums - I was bewitched 
by painting. I went to Italy, Belgium, Holland, London. I was fascin- 
ated by the poverty of the life of working people in London.” (What 
changes have been brought about since then!) "London was interest- 
ing, but gloomy and damp, and I thought this would be bad for fresco 
work. I saw pictures by Turner and Hogarth; if you go there one day 
perhaf)S you’ll see the museums: they’re very interesting. At Brussels 
I admired the w^ork of Pieter Brueghel. At Bruges I met a friend from 
Madrid, Marie Blanchard: I liked her, for she was fresh and pretty. I 
was nineteen and she was twenty -five. I went back to Mexico for some 
time, and then a revolution started. You know the Mexican tempera- 
ment al^ . it’s like a volcano, continually ^\orking underground. 
It boils up and suddenly bursts out and begins to spit fire and vomit lava. 

"Then, ill 1914, 1 came back to Spain and afleiw^ards to Paris. Marie 
Blanchard and Angelina were there too.” (I told him I had seen him 
for the first time in Rosalie’s cTcmvru\ looking just like a Moor, wear- 
ing a workman’s lilue overalls, like Kisling, and all smeared with paint, 
especially on the behind, because that is where one wipes one’s fingers 
and brushes; and I liked him at once: I liked his head! He had been 
twenty-eight, Angelina thirty-four and I twenty-two.) "DzVya, you were 
an adorable girl. Madame S. used to laugh at you and rail you the 
'high-school girl’, but I thought you weie charming: ^spoilt, en- 
thusiastic, volatile! That is why I fell in love with you: and we w^asted 
a year before we went to bed together! You fled from me as though I 
was a policeman.” (I thought, myself, that if instead of dying my father 
had come to see rtie in Paris, everything w^ould have been difierent. 
I couldn’t be sure that ijiy father would have felt as I did about 
Rivera: perhaps he would have made me go to Poland, to get married 
there.) 

"I met everybody then in Paris: Picasso, Juan Gri (Braque had 
gone to the war, and Guillaume Apollinaire and Kisling too, but they 
used to come back on leave), Picabia, Zarraga, my counlryman, 
Severin, Modigliani, Gottlieb, Marcoussis, Jacob'-en and Fisher, who 
were Danes, the Japanese Fujita and Kovashima; and the modern 
poets, Andr6 Salmon, Cocteau and Max Jacob. I met your friend, Ilya 
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Ehrenburg, too, 'who is such an eccentric - as indeed we are! He^s 
writing a fanciful novel, you know: The Life of Julio Jurenito^ the 
DeviVs Disciple. I’ve told him a good deal about my life in Mexico: 
I hope it’ll be an interesting book! With Ilya there was Max Voloshin, 
Savinkov, Steinberg and his very pretty wife, Lipchitz and Berta, his 
wife, Natalie Goncharova and Larionov, Archipenko, the Russian 
sculptor, Zadkine, Orlov and his wife Anna, Meshchaninov - and you, 
diiya.” 

Listening to what Diego told me about his life, his work, his 
struggles and his ideas, I found it all passionately interesting; and then 
in 1921 he left for Mexico - I shall not say finally, for he came back 
several times : but he never came to see us - which was contemptible 
of him - out of fear of his daughter, and perhaps of me, too. 


5 

ONE MORNING DIEGO AND I WERE MORE THA^ STARTLED 
out of our sleep. For a moment I thought that a bomb had fallen on 
the house (I confess that there were times when I almost wished one 
would). Trembling, we pulled on our clothes as well as we could, and 
rushed out into the street. Nothing. But we walked round and, a few 
houses away, we noticed some huge holes in a neighbouring street. 
The fronts of the houses and a small bar had been destroyed; the shell 
had killed a pregnant woman. It was Big Bertha having this sort of 
fun. In the mornings and during the day she sowed panic among the 
population, and at night it was the aeroplanes. . . . Eventually one 
gave in, in spite of oneself, to one’s dread, and worked badly. 

Besides, the war gave us a lot to talk about. More friends were killed 
or wounded. I remember Apollinaire in his hospital bed. Diego and I 
went to see him ; his head was bandaged ; he had a smile on his lips and 
he showed us the hole in his helmet. I remember Cendrars, with one 
arm missing but still with his irresistible good humour; his red face 
radiated gaiety, his blue eyes were full of laughter, and he told all 
sorts of stories, waving the shoulder that had no arm to it. 
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This was the time when Rivera told me that Apollinaire had been 
responsible for Marie Laurencin’s success, and added: *Tou see? 
That’s what you lack, you need a friend like that. I myself haven’t got 
enough influence or authority here to help you as you ought to be 
helped.” I answered that this did not matter; that everything would 
come to me - if I might go on working at his side. But quite often I 
was short of canvas and paints, and I begged him to bring me some 
materials for my work. He would put it off till the next day: he forgot, 
or even was himself without what was needed. I had to perform 
miracles to get any work done; but when I had managed to get myself 
a good brush or a fine new palette Diego would bog me to lend them 
to him - 'T shall think of you when I’m using them.” And I had not 
the courage to reproach him for his selfishness and lack of feeling. He 
wanted me to work, but he forbad me to live the same life as before - 
out of jealousy, perhaps, because there liad always been too many 
men round me - ^'To tell the truth there are three })eople in you, 
Marevna,” he said, "one boy - and it’s true you’re very like one ^'f my 
comrades, who is dead - and two women: one who is simple and well- 
behaved, almost angelic as Ilya says; and another who is just tlie oppo- 
site. It’s this other that everyone likes and that specially attracts men. 
Frankly, why aren’t you a courtesan? That would suit your capabilities 
perfectly.” To which I answered, half vexed, half sorrowful: 

"Oh, I know quite well that then I should have everything I lack. 
And so would you; but I know also that I should not have the un- 
adorned happiness that I want. I should belong to evervone and no 
one; I should not be able to love a pooi man because lere would 
always be a rich man to pester me. Tliere’s only one thin^ about that 
profession that I should like: the ability to help the artists round me, 
the girl-mothers and their childien. . . . And you: do you think you’d 
love me more if I was that?” 

"Very hard to answer; but I believe I couldn’t share the woman I 
love with everybody, or hven with anyone. No: that’s impossible. 
What is possible is that I should desire you the more because of 
that. . . . But touch a woman who shared her bed with someone else - 
no, never!” 

As I listened I told myself that perhaps this was not entirely true - 
not the rock-bottom of his thoughts; but 1 .^ept that suspicion to my- 
self* 
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iN the chaotic ATMOSt>H£H£ OF TORMENTED BQDXES 
mixuis over-stimulated by alcohol and drugs (of which the eveiiing^ 
with Modigliani at Montmartre is an example), I felt myself continually 
dominated by a vast melancholy, and I had the sensation that I was 
irremediably alien to my surroundings. I let myself be allured by one 
and by another, yielding to mere curiosity, to a desire to see those 
great men behaving like madmen, or like hysterical school children. I 
can truthfully say that at such moments I pitied them more than I 
admired them. When we went, at dawn, we left behind a regular 
battlefield. The floor was covered with strips of paper torn from the 
walls, bottles and broken glasses and overturned furniture, more or 
less damaged; here and there lay the bodies of drinkers and drug- 
takeis, unable to get up, like motionless corpses, half-naked, their 
clothes torn and soiled with vomit. I must say tliat I was present at 
only two or three of these orgies, and always in the company of Ilya, 
Katya, Vitya, Paul Cornet, a good sculptor, and Andr6 Delhay, and 
each time I brought away an aftertaste of bitter despair, for these 
people’s despondency was contagious. Evenings like this exerted a 
morbid attraction, but I had enough strength and will to escape and to 
forget quickly. This health-giving power I drew fiom my lo\e and my 
work; but the danger I avoided in this way I found again elsewhere. 
Under Rivera’s influence I withdrew from these nocturnal extra- 
vagances, but I ended by living too much a solitary, a \oluntary 
recluse, and from the gay and lively creature that I was by nature I 
became mute and suspicious. Only, detaching myself from this band 
of demoniacs who slept for half the day in order to live tlirough the 
night until dawn, I worked better and more determinedly. How many 
women, for lack of this power, have sunk into madness or disease and 
have died wretchedly in hospital? The effect on me was that although 
Diego and I no longer did anything to avoid having a child I was 
stricken for three years with barrenness. I was tormented by this, for 
it was not normal; and Diego himself advised me to go to the hospital 
and see a doctor. 

Vitya, who often came to pose for me since I was painting a portrait 
of him, gave me the address of a Russian doctor at the Cochin hospital 
in the rue St-Jacques ; and one day I took my courage in both hands. I 
was examined, and the result of that was that I was told that I was in 
^urgent need of an operation. Of course I was suffering from the 
^tigues of my irregular life, but I believed that I was strong and^ 



h^hy» My weakness, I thought, was situated in my lungs and 
1>]^onchial tubes; I could not stand cold or damp, and I had often been 
lulvised to take a trip to the south in the winter. 

I did not know what to do. I wrote one day to Mme Savinkov, who 
had stayed in Paris and came to see me at once. I told her that I 
thought it rather odd to be barren at twenty-seven and that at the 
hospital I had been advised to have an operation at once. She was very 
nice and gave me a word to Professor Pinard, trying to encourage me 
not to be too fiiglitened. (It is certain that in hospitals they are in too 
much of a hurry to operate, probably with the sole purpose of using as 
guinea-pigs subjects like me, unmarried and without a family.) One 
afternoon, then, 1 went to see Professor Pmard. Mme Savinkov, who 
knew him well, had warned him, besides giving me the letter of 
recommendation to him. He was a man already advanced in years: a 
real ''papa”. He examined me carefully, found that I was well formed, 
enquired about my piofession and my customary mode of life, asked 
whether j haa a lover anJ how he behaved in our sexual relationship. 
I explained that there was nothing bourgeois about our love-alfair, and 
this was now the third yeai tliat we could not manage to have a child - 
was I abnormal? At the hospital they had proposed to opeiate on me 
straight away, thus answ eung this question in the affirmative. 

"Don’t do an) thing of the soit, my dear,” he said. "Above all don’t 
run the risk of being sterile for life. You are suffering from a fatigue 
which comes fiom the slightly . . . violent character of your sexual 
relationship : men are often selfish, and care little for the health of their 
wives or mistresses. You have a slight displacement of ^'he womb, that 
is all. Go to bed early for a time; do not be too violent or issionate in 
your relationship with your friend. Take great care with your intimate 
hygiene; and come back in a fortnight to tell me the r^^sult. You’re at 
a fairly critical age for a woman, my dear, an age when a woman 
ordinarily has a fervent dc^iie to have a child. I am convinced that the 
child that you will have will be healthy and good-looking: you’ve all 
the necessary stuft in you for that. And don’t forget to keep me 
informed: I am keenly interested to know whether my diagnosis is 
correct.” 

I went out as light as a feather in the wind. I believed what this man 
had told me: I felt I had been miraculoi ly cured. 

For afortnight I followed his advice exactly : plenty of hygiene, plenty 
of rest, no amorous excess nor immoderate fatigue. I felt rested, clear 
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of eye and light of heart. One evening we set ourselves, in confompdty 
with the instructions in a Hindu book, to start a baby. Diego told me 
with a laugh that if even this did not succeed it would be a sure sign 
that the book was "badly written”. I had the notion that he was 
certain that I was incapable of having a child ; and when I told him 
joyfully at the beginning of March that at last I was pregnant he would 
not believe me. 

"You’re trying to have me on,” he answered, laughing. "Mark you, 
I shouldn’t be sorry: perhaps you’d leave me t^me to get on with my 
painting.” 

"And with other women,” I put in. My gaiety had come back, I was 
beaming with joy and visibly changed. My happiness communicated 
itself to Rivera and he came more often. He was happier, too, and 
worked with spirit. 


7 

ONE MORNING IN THE SPRING OF 1919 WE SET OFF FOR THE 
Meudon woods - to w/)rk. It was a splendid day : the spring warmed us 
and raised our spirits. We felt young and gay, all our anxieties for- 
gotten. Diego painted two water-colours, one, as I remember, lying on 
his back and looking at the great trees shooting up towards the sky on 
every side of him, and forming three huge, green discs above his head. 
It was most unusual, and I, for my part, had never seen, or tliought 
that one could paint, anything like it. After our walk we sauntered 
about, kissing each other among the trees. Rivera would run and try 
to catch me, but I was faster. At one moment, when I had let myself 
be caught by him, he tied me to a tree with a strap, bound my hands 
with his neck-cloth and said: 

*^Now: tell me the truth, no lies: are you pregnant, yes or no?” 

I laughed, somewhat embarrassed and trying to guess what was at 
the bottom of his thoughts. He picked a small branch and began to 
lash my naked thighs and shoulders with it. At the same time his eyes 
glowed and flamed : I thought it was the beginning of a fit. 



And a fit it was, of a kind; but of another kind. If just at this mo- 
mont a forest-keeper had come along, or a puritanical promenader, we 
should certainly have been in for a scandal and an official report; but 
the god of the fauns and satyrs must have been watching over us. At 
all events that day has remained alive in my memory : I had never seen 
Rivera in a state like that. He was drunk, but drunk with nature and 
the sun and bless me! he behaved almost like a cave-man. 

We walked back arm in arm towards tlie city where we must each 
take up again our swine of a life; but this time he w^as clearly con- 
vinced that I was pregnant: all the way he was looking at me and 
smiling, curiously and very tenderly. Meanwhile I, for my part, was 
continually wondering: *'Is he pleased? Or is it a nuisance for him? 
Or is it a joke to him?” 

He was certainly very much afraid that the child might suffer the 
fate of his own son. I tried to demonstrate by evciy possible means 
that I had now found my balance again, that I w^as heallliicr, stronger, 
surer of liiyseii ;n every way. My whole life had, if I may put i^ so, 
recovered its colour. If Diego did not com(‘ to see me when he had 
promised to do so, I did not allow myself to he cast down or to wallow 
in the dismals; although sometimes I (hd experience violent spasms of 
rebellion when 1 observed that he w^as lying to me or neglecting me 
immoderately; and then I had recourse to blows. I remember that my 
landlord once saw me, from his doorway, hitting Diego like this with 
an umbrella - oh, not maliciously: just paying him l)ack in his own 
com. 

He lied, yes - often shamelessly: he could even adm‘^ afterwards 
that he had lied to me; and that 1 could not stand. 

I remember also that one day during the war I went to find the 
landlord to apologize for not having paid him a penny for a year and 
six months, and especially to ask him to fill up a hole in the floor of my 
landing (when I came in one evening 1 had felt the floor melt away 
underneath me and had found myself sunk in it up to my middle). 
He was an architect, my landlord: he never asked me fo^ money and 
left me in peace: there was a war on — and besides, he liked artists. 

saw you the other day,” said this splendid fell ' . 'Tou didn’t 
wallop him hard enough, madarne. What? When I think that you’re 
so nice and he lets you live all alone! W ' ’mut giving you any help! 
He allows you, in your condition, to be reduced to earning your own 
living! Not to mention the fact that apparently he has another wife, 
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old^ thin yon.^^ (T worictered whercf he had these detaibyroia#,) 
were you I’d chuck him and arrange my life differently . . . esp^imy 
since you Russians are courageous, persistent and gifted.’’ 

It was true: I was working, for Diego could not afford to support mOt 
I must not expect it, and I did not want to ask or lay claim to anything.' 
He was working hard himself, I knew. By seeing his underclothes and 
shoes one could easily realize that he had not enough money for himself. 

I wrote to Mme Savinkov explaining the situation and asking whether 
something could not be done for me. 1 wanted to find regular work for 
several months. (Her husband had just come back from Russia, and 
soon after that he came to me himself to find out whether all was well* 
'’Are you still in love with Rivera?” he had asked. I answered that I 
was, unhappily for everyone. But I had not then informed him of my 
condition.) 

The Savinkovs invited Diego and me to spend an e\ening with 
them. (Among my friends they w^ere the first, except Ilya, who did not 
hold me up to shame.) There was a crowd of people, almost all the 
Russians who had been able to get out of the country, and everyone 
w»as talking about himself, not listening to anyone else, telling his 
adventures and the dangers he had survived after the Revolution. It 
was enough to make one shudder, and I regretted not having been in 
Russia at the historic moment when a whole society, rotted by cen- 
turies, had crumbled. Savinkov and his wife were extremely nice to 
me — to both of us. When we took our leave we promised to come back. 

The next thing was that Savinkov got me to come and work in his 
office, et the request of his wife who had told him the whole truth 
about my situation. I worked from nine or ten till noon and then from 
two in the afternoon till four or five. But for the fust month I acted as 
secretary to an old admiral who had been paralysed by a slroke. He 
dictated to me his "ideas” - somewhat incoherent ones - on a parallel 
between the lives of the Russian and French peasants. He asked my 
opirion, and I told him all I knew about ttie French countryside and 
everything that 1 had seen with my own eyes. After this I read these 
lucubrations of his to the people in the office, which amused us very 
much. When the admiral began to recover from his paralysis I often 
went with him to the Bois de Boulogne. He told me anecdotes and 
sang Russian tunes. It was not very hard work, but I was horribly bored. 

, , I^ter on, when I came to work in the office, Boris Savinkov ]iiuiself 
^'Maj;ched, when Jie had the time, to see that I did not fatigue myself too ' 



I had special permission to come at ten and to leave when I felt 
aU tired! Savinkov was a boss to dream of! Nobody was allowed to 
criticize me: if I misspelt the names in the lists or on the envelopes 
that I was given to copy, they were corrected, without my being 
sworn at, as anyone else in my place would ha\ e been. 

I shall never forget tlie interest that he and his wife took in me. I was 
being paid three hundred and fifty francs a month for doing nothing 
but waste time which, if otherwise occupied, would have been precious 
to me. It was such fine weather out of doors, and I wanted to go into 
the country and play the fool. Then I was given a rise of fifty francs, 
and I could buy things for Rivera that I had long dreamed of giving 
him: a khaki American shirt, two pairs of short drawers, socks and 
sock-susperidcis and a lovely tie. I left them all, wrapped up, with his 
concierge. I was terribly pleased. I also bought him a pair of claret- 
coloured j>yjamas, for the evenings when he came to see me. (Poor 
pyjamas^ T\/^rtiinaLely they shrank a bit m the washing, and as for the 
ones I bought for myself at the same time, alter the first time thev were 
washed the jacket did not reach my waist and the trousers came only 
halfway down my thighs! They made a splendid effect . . .) I am sure 
Rivera never liad the courage to tell his wile, when she saw the parcel, 
that it was I who had bought these things lor him: on the contrary, 
she must have been certain that he had made the purchases himself, 
and probably criticized his bad taste. 


8 


DIEGO ANNOUWCED THAT WE SHOULD SPEND AUGUST AND 
the first fortnight of September at Lagny-sur-Marne. I was overcome 
with joy and with gratitude to the fishers (I had met them at last), who 
had used their influence with Rivera to advise liim to laKi me into the 
country. Fate seemed to smde now that I tarried witliin me the child 
that I had so longed for. Nothing could ha e been better for me than 
to go away at this time, and as far as possible. I was a great child 
flQiyself. 
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It was a little two-storeyed house, very sunny, at the edge of a 
The landlady was an old woman in a blue jacket and apron and a stijf* 
pleated skirt, with a little white cap on her head. She was tiny, pink, 
wrinkled - a real picture. She cooked our meals - I helped her some- 
times and we all ate together in the garden. Diego set to work at once, 
and I sat for him, in a cellar, dressed like a peasant-woman; but I 
could not stay long sitting on a little bench with my head bent. At the 
end of the first picture I resigned: the protests of my child against 
this kind of fatigue were too lively. Besides, it exasperated me to see 
Diego working so hard that he lost all idea of the time; he once 
crumpled up on the floor, from exhaustion, showing the whites of his 
eyes, with foam on his lips. Not without difficulty I managed to raise 
him and help him come up out of the cellar to his bedroom on the first 
floor. He had given me a bad scare. 

After that the little old landlady began to sit for him, in her free 
moments; but she had plenty to do, poor woman, with her fowls, her 
rabbits and kitchen-garden, the flowers and our meals! Diego also 
painted landscapes, and I have a very clear memory of one which he 
was working on as the night fell. When I went to fetch him I saw him 
standing in the middle of the countryside like an image, half asleep 
already. His tall, dark silhouette was outlined against a sky that was 
still light orange: everything else was drowning in'4he blue-purple 
dusk. He did not stir, as though he was hypnotized by some vision. 
When I was close to him I called him very gently, and he started 
awake, as if coming out of a dream. I used to help him carry his gear, 
and he would tell me whether he was pleased with his work or not. 
It was difficult to work as the day was failing. He asked whether I had 
been working too, and if I was well : he looked at my merry face, and 
added: didn’t know it was possible to be so happy with you!” We 

fell hungrily on the victuals that were waiting for us, and then went 
up to bed; but Diego went on for a long time still looking at his 
canvases by the paraffin lamp or a candle, cleaning his nose with a 
twist of his handkerchief ; then he would sneeze and decide to go to 
bed. We talked quietly about our work, about colours, the composition 
of a picture, about ourselves, and the child. Sometimes I showed him 
a letter from Angelina that the postman had brought, and we read it 
together. Diego would laugh at the affectionate, almost loving, phrasei^ 
that it contained : 

^Toor old thing!” he would say. 



, **Not AS poor as all that,” I would answer. ”And wicked ; so wicked ! 
Beside her I’m an angel. She has suflFered by her one fault, and it’s 
-over; while I . . . what has the future in store for my child and me? 
She must leave you your freedom now; she must take her hooks out of 
you. Our lives she is spoiling already, but I’m certain she’ll do every- 
thing she can to ruin the child’s, as long as she’s alive herself. She’s a 
witch!” 

But perhaps Diego was telling Angelina that I had my hooks into 
him: who knows? He told me that she begged him not to desert her - 
otherwise she would kill herself. That was real blackmail: it was I she 
wanted to get him away from; his other mistresses she not only put 
up with - she was e\en delighted, so long as il was not myself. Such 
malice, such harshness: were they not unworthy of a woman of intelli- 
gence? Of a woman six years older than Diego, twelve years older than 
I? She ouglil to have realized that for her il was all over. And Diego, 
in his feebleness and cowardice, lent himself to this cruel game. 

And yt i dunn^ most of that stay with Diego in the country A^hat 
confidence I had in the future! I had faith in my strength, my talent, 
in Diego’s friendship, his love, the permanence of his attachment. 
And sometimes he seemed to encourage my hopes. 

He had some fearful paroxysms during th’S time in the country. I 
was terrified of being near him at those moments. I once even ran out 
into the garden in my nightgown and hid myself trembling under the 
table. He came downstairs after me, barefooted, with no trousers on, 
himself wearing nothing but a flickering shirt that made him look like 
a ghost or a scarecrow. As usual he was brandishing his it Mexican 
stick to drive away the e\il spirit. In the moonlight his whii upturned 
eyes frightened me out of my wits. He came up to the table, touched it 
with his stick and suddenly said: 

"Come out, ditya. Come out from there. I shan’t hurt you. Come on.” 

I had to obey: it was dangerous to oppose him. He sniffed at me, 
felt my face, smelt my haif and, convinced that it was really myself, 
went on : 

"I was surrounded by evil spirits and I thought I should lose you.” 

I took him gently round the waist and led him Is the stairs. 
He made himself heavy, like a child, but gave no resistance. Up^^tairs I 
pushed him on to the bed and, as I wasl ^ his feet, he was already 
asleep! During the night he woke up and felt that I was not asleep: he 
asked me why. I answered that I was watching over him. It was my 
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, He did not succeed in frightening me, though, when he usdd to 
inake the most fearful grimaces, saying that the child would probably^ 
have a face like that. I said that it would not, but that he had better 
look out, for I should tell it what he had tried to do to it! He only 
laughed, but I knew that this laugh of his was often a cover for 
embarrassment and a lack of self-confidence. 

One night, when we were in bed, I heard a noise followed by a groan. 
Diego said he had heard nothing, and I got up and went with a candle 
to the old woman’s room. I could hear more groans coming from 
inside, so I pushed open the door and there the old grandmother lay 
on the floor, on her back with her pot beside her. she had obviously 
fallen off it and had not had the strength to get uj) again. (I had told 
Diego he would kill her: he had been working her mercilessly hard, 
making her pose for a picture he was painting in the Flemish style. 
She had to stand by a table in the cellar; Diego went on working for 
hours at a time, and it was all I could do to get him ’ ) stop at the end 
of the day. Her hands trembled so that she could no ^drink the bowl of 
milk I brought her, and she was so exhausted tha( later on I had to 
help her cook the supper.) I could not lift her, and called Diego, who 
ran in in his nightshirt. We put her to bed and Diego fetched a bottle 
of marc from the kitchen and forced her to drink a glass of it. All the 
time she did not speak, but looked at us with soriowful eyes. We 
covered her up well, and tiptoed out. 

’'Suppose the old thing pops off?” Diego said suddenly. "That’d be 
a fine game.” 

"We must warn her children, or get someone to wan them.” 

Day was just beginning to break when Diego dressed hurriedly and 
went and knocked at the window of a butcher who knew the old 
woman’s family, and told him that our landlady had been taken 
suddenly ill in the night. The butcher and his wife were dishevelled 
and still half asleep, but they began moving about and Diego came 
back and said: 

' "Listen, dit^a^ we must get our things together and shove off as 
quick as we can. Her children will come and look after her : we must 
give place to them. Anyhow, I don’t want to see them with things aa 
they axe: I should have to talk . . . explain . . . no, 1 haven’t th^ 
i^urage. Better to be off.” 



^ exbaufited by a night 'without sleep and still badly 

ijifeijfftd, I obeyed, although I was annoyed "with Diego, whose selfish- ' 
jGfess was the cause of all the trouble and who now, in his cowardly way, 
l«?a8 not hesitating to leave the old woman all alone, forgetting that she 
bad been so nice about posing for him and had not even dared to say 
that her old legs would no longer support her. 

I laugh, nowadays, at the memory of this, but that day we ran away 
like naughty children, without telling anyone or asking for our bill. 
But this funk that Diego was in over his responsibilities to our old 
landlady, and the possibility of having to explain things to her children, 
gave evidence and interpretation of his nature. At all events it helped 
me to understand him belter. It threw a light on his attitude to his wife 
and to me. He was brave when animated by passion, but the accidents 
of life, and the hard work that it entails scared him: he simply found 
them a nui ^ance. He was just a big, naughty child. 

With sorr cully we dragged ourselves and our luggage to where 
we could catch the first earner, a little horse-cart which took us fiom 
the scene of tlie incident. In spile of everything I cariied with me an 
unforgettable memory of those few weeks of life spent with Diego, of 
being alone with a great arlisl in a countryside which was enchanting 
both from its nature and from its inhabitants. At one moment Diego 
had even wanted to buy me the little house, whicli he could have had 
for only four thousand francs: he was prepared to borrow this sum 
from Rosenberg, but I dissuaded him for, although at that time I 
tended to prefer solitude, I thought it was rather a long way out of the 
world and that the winter must be fearful. 

We came bai k to Paris looking well and very brown; th ugh I had 
been badly bitten by insects from sitting on the ground and sunbathmg 
out of doors: Diego had escaped this. I was now seven and a half 
months gone, and the most ungainly, the most painful part of my 
pregnancy remained. I aske^ Diego to find me somewhere not far from 
Paris where I could soon go to live, and spend some months there after 
my lying-in. He promised to see about it. 
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IN SEPTEMBER 1019, DIEGO ANNOUNCED THAT HE HAD REHtltD 
for me a nice little apartment at CMtillon, at a widow’s who lived 'with 
her daughter ; there was a big garden and I should feel very well there. * 
I told my landlord, then, that I was giving up the studio and <:ook him 
a picture and a few drawings to thank him for his kindness to me 
during all the war years. 

”0h, come,” he said. ''There was nothing special in that; we had to 
help each other, of course. Be brave, and be more firm with your 
friend, (^ome back and see me : if I can ever do anything for you I shall 
be more than glad to. I’ve a soft spot in my heart for Russians.” 

One day I moved, all on my own. I liked my new place very much, 
although the sky was grey that day and I thought I was going to be a 
long way from the rue du Depart. My new landlady, a (rerman, the 
widow of a French musician, was pleasant, and must have been good- 
looking: nowadays, with her hair grey and pulled light, she dressed 
with the austerity often displayed by women of lier age who like to go 
often to confession, frequent churches and perform numerous re- 
treats. Her daughter, still quite young, was charming - "going to be a 
musician like her father,” her mother said. She had a pretty name: 
Sylvia. 

Diego promised Mme Pite to pay the rent regularly, and promised 
that he would come and see me regularly too, twice ^week . . . "and I 
shall be able to see you at Dagusya’s too.” (But he would soon be 
leaving for Poitiers.) 

I wanted to furnish the new apartment to suit myself, and there was 
much to be done. I ordered wood and coal, and I energetically sawed up 
the wood for later on, when I should be back from the clinic. It was 
hard work but it had to be done and I had no one to do it for me. I also 
went into the garden : there was a delightful nanny-goat living there. 
Mme Pite was a constant companion, telling me about her agitated life 
and her husband, a very gentle man apparently, but who drank and 
ran after women: always the same story! 

I exhibited one or two pictures that year at the Salon d’Automne, 
and I was determined to go on varnishing day. I had a roomy cloak, 
blue with narrow yellow stripes and a big, blue velvet collar, which 
became me and suited my condition. The place was madly full ; I met 
Dagusya, who said Diego had left me a message before starting for 
Poitiers, where he \vas going, as he had always wished, to study the 
tapestries and the famous stained-glass windows in the cathedral. The 



message was to beg me to let him know by telegram about the birth of 
the baby. 

Everything became clear: he had just pushed off, perhaps with a 
girl, running away from his responsibilities Doubtless things would 
have been different if it had been in the early part of our intercourse 
that I had given him a child possibly our whole relationship would 
have been changed 

At all events, the crowd, the jostling - the ne^\s of Diego’s departure 
too - made me giddy and I suddenly felt very unwell Dagusya, vexed 
and disturbed, saw me to a taxi and told the diivcr to drive as quickly as 
he could to the Baudclocque Maternity Horne in the l)Oulc\ard de 
Port-Royal It was already ev( ning when we airived, and w( had to 
wait for the attendant on duty according to the regulations - while 
I tried to pull myself together and not ha\e the baby on the stone 
flooi of the hall At list I was allowed into an enormous ward with 
interminable walls on each side, along which were bed-, witli women 
lying in them 1 was allot^aled one of these beds and authoiized to 
undress, and [)ul on i harsh nightgown and a dressing jacket of the 
same stud My belongings were taken away and from then on I was 
anonymous, abancloned in the middle of the ward and the women It 
was now sc \en o’cle c k m ihe evening, and a k c hen attendant came by 
with a trolley, with Iwo gicat saucepans on it, to disj^cnsc the soup. 
She stopped by my l)ed and planted herself there with her two great, 
red hands on her liijis 

"What’s this now, 1 wondei,” she said "A Joan ol Arc or a Mardi- 
Gras get uj) 

I wore m> hair in long curls m those da>s, with a fiingc my fore- 
head Aflei ]c uing lillis I liid let ni> Inir giow and hid affected a 
hair-style which mide me look like someone in an ancient fresco* 
"A Mantegna he id,” Diego said 

I looked at the attend mt and I undcistood at once the imjiortance 
of her role for all the women in this ward 

"I’ve nothing foi you this evening, little one You c ime without 
notice, and all the jiorti ms arc accounted for ” 

I was the only one she did not give a helping to, anc. Id see quite 
well that theie was more than enough left for me in a big chsh of 
potato puree and another where pieces of i at were floating in gravy. 
There was also some biead left It was clear that this woman had taken 
H sudden dislike to me from the farst moment - perhaps because I 
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diilferent ftrom ev^one else? She h^txt over the car^ 
at the foot of my bed and read my name, profession end nati^nalp^^ 
"Why don’t you go and have your baby in your own country?” she 
started shouting "Here the food is for the French first of all. All these 
foreigners, they gobble and grow fat at our expense, and take advan- 
tage of us being too kind or too stupid ” 

That was the kind of welcome waiting for me at the Baudelocque. 
"Us” was not the chef - Professor Pinard had sent a message to him 
about me - but a mere kitchen attendant who gave me to understand, 
as clearly as possible, that here, too, I was only an "intruder” 

My tears, tears of exhaustion, mortified Lion, loneliness, ran onto the 
harsh nightgown that scratched my skin, and yet I must be good and 
patient fiom now on it was too late to cry and be sorry for myself. 
For the moment I must tlimk of nothing but the child, and keep my 
composure and good humour that was the only way of evading in- 
numerable annoyances 

We weie woken al six o’clock and given a laxative md allowed to 
wash our faces in hot water Everybody was talking, laughing and 
whispering Foi llie fust two davs I was the target of the inquisitive- 
ness and sarcasms of some women who hoped to profit by backing up 
the kitchen-woman, but I contented myself with staring at them, as I 
had once upon a time at Yelena Kirillovna 

A doctor, with whom Professor Pinard had put in a word for me, 
gave me an auscultation and told me to stay in bed 1 admitted to him 
that I had sawn and broken up wood and carted heavy olijccts about 
dunng my move He scolded me 

"You must wait a bit more,” he said "The child is not quite there. 
You’re beginning to lose the waters, it’s true that’s nothing. Stay 
quietly here while you’re waiting ” 

Of course my conversation with the doctor was overheard, and his 
goodwill towards me at once made a good impression Then Dagusya 
came to see me, bringing an album and some crayons, so that I could 
draw under the very nose of the kitchen-woman, who would certainly 
have preferred to give me stockings to knit or something to sew, as she 
did with the others As a matter of fact I did not know how to knit, and 
why should I sew for a coarse creature hke that'*^ Of course all the 
women wanted me to draw their portraits, which I did ; but since they 
were all wearing the same - uniform, one might call it - it was only by 
their heads and hands that the peasant, the httle tart, the dairymaid ^ 



th6 tniddle-class woman could be distinguished^ The doctors ariid' - 
lyere interested in my drawings, and sometimes pretty nurs^ 
^ould come and ask me to do ”a little portrait” of them. 

As ,I gradually brought my fellow-patients round to my side by 
working and helping to tend others, the nasty kitchen-woman gave in 
at last and became more good-natured : she had found herself alone in 
the battle with me. Unfortunately there came a day when there were 
no more beds free for new arrivals. I had occupied a bed for a long 
time - too long - and I should have to give it up if my confinement 
was still delayed. The doctor said he was sure I had made a mistake 
about the date, and advised me to go home, although I (explained to 
hini that it was a fearful long way if I should have to come back in a 
hurry, and that I was "certain, absolutely certain” that th^ baby would 
be born in a day or two. 

"These Hussians!” he said. 

Finally asked me to pul my things together and go and wait in 
a room till they had finally decided about my case. 

The very day before I had sent a pneuniatique to the Savinkovs 
begging them to come to my assistance and arrange for me to stay on 
longer at the maternity home. (I must say that when 1 did leave the 
hospital I found myself absolutely without a ]>enny! So I was anxiously 
waiting for Boris Savinkov’s answer. Rivera was at Poitiers - far 
away.) 

While I sat on a bench with my little bundle, shivering with cold 
and apprehension, the kitchen-attendant began serving breakfast to 
the others ; as she passed the glass window iii che door ol ’ ' ^ room she 
threw me a glance of triumph : at last I had been kicked oi , even if it 
was not for long. 

All of a sudden a nurse came into the big ward and asked for 
^'Madame Marevna Vorobev”. I opened the door of the room and said 
who 1 was. She handed me a pneumatique which I made haste to open, 
and read: "Keep calm. Don’t stir from where you are. Everything 
arranged for the best. You’ll be brought money too.” 1 teit reassured 
and almost happy: someone was heeding my distress. In fact, a few 
moments later a senior nurse told me that I miglit aiay and keep my 
bed. Triumphant in my turn I made my re-entrance into the bii ward, 
a smile on my lips. The attendant nearly cn ^ked with disappointment. 
She was compelled to give me some breakfast. 

**You’re lucky, you are!” she said. 
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^*No, not me/’ I answered. It’s my baby that’s lucky.” 

That was the morning of 12 November. 

My pains began in the evening, and I had a very bad night. Dagusy^ 
came to see me next day, and we talked of the Salon, the artists, the 
pictures exhibited, of Diego. From time to time I felt a sharp pang anc 
I would press myself against the wall, my arms stretched above m) 
head. 

’Ts that to relieve the pain?” Dagiisya asked, smiling. I answered 
that I had always done gymnastic exercises an 1 *hat I hoped in this 
way to make the birth easier. ^ 

The others were talking all round me, telling ne stories of theii 
earlier confinements, their illnesses and the illnesses of their childrer 
and husbands. This was the hardest time for me. I should have liked 
to be alone, in silence, to concentrate and understand what was 
happening inside me. I had always considered a birth to be something 
beautiful and miraculous, and I think so still. There are men and 
women who make out that it is an ugly performance, in the same way. 
they say, as a pregnant woman is ugly. I repeat that I have always 
thought it a strange, splendid phenomenon. Of course, nine months i^ 
a long time to carry a child, and nature would give us infinite comfort i 
it lessened this time by half. (Men too, I think, would lie glad if thing 
were shortened: the jiregnant woman, the confinement, tUe nursing 
the very smell of milk, and this, and that . . . the) seem to be greatly 
put out by it all. But really : they have only to think about that a bil 
earlier. . . .) 

♦ * * 

The child was born between seven and eight in the evening, on 13 
November as Diego wished: he himself had been born on 13 Novem- 
ber. It was a little girl — tiny — ''a little frog”, the doctor said. 

'T’m sorry it’s a little girl, madame. . . . Do you want to keep her 
and suckle her? See how little she is and how she needs you.” 

I saw it, and she was already entitled to my love. In one sense she 
seemed a stranger to me, she so much resembled her fathei. 

With all my strength, with all my flesh, with all my mind 1 already 
loved this child that I had wanted, desperately desired, like a joy, a 
miracle, an absolution for my past life. I remembered the happiness I 
had had at carrying it within me, in spite of so many difficulties and 
the sorrow I had felt at being parted from Diego; for I had sung and 
danced all by myself in the garden at Chatillon; I had never been in 



such perfect health - because I was alone, no doubt, and free to con- 
jure up Diego and his love for me in my imagination. That was what 
had sustained me, that and the country air and the desire of my whole 
soul that Diego should love the child that I was carrying with such glee. 


lo 


DAGUSYA AND USHER CAME TO SEE ME NFXl DAY AND THE 
moment they saw the nurse conic in with a duster of newly -born 
babies in her aims they leeogni/ed my daughter. 

"There’s they said, laughing 

Her little forehead covered with hair, her eyes, her mouth, small 
but rather swollen, hei palloi, all betokene<l a difleient race. Among 
so many babies which were ltd or pink she looked, il I may say so, 
almost greenish Everyone soon called her "Diega the little Mexican”: 
she had nothing French or Slavonic about hei. 

Diego was informed by telegram and hc‘ arrived a day after the 
child’s birth. He came towards mc' trying to hide a me e little bouquet 
behind his back. He was nervous and ill at ease. Seeing him I was 
reminded that Angelina had had a room of her own, and leminded also 
of the two big bouc|uels that lie had come witli once upon a tune, one 
for her and one foi me. As I looked at this giant leaning over me I 
wondered what obscure power had been able to bind us to each other. 

Supper was brought and I invited Diego to share my meal, he had 
come straight from tlie station and was statvmg. We made an odd 
picture, the two of us. 1 could see how intrigued the people round me 
were at seeing this very tall gentleman, witli lus huge hat and enor- 
mous, parti-coloured stick, swa)iiig on Ins flat feet among all these 
women’s beds. 

"He’s a Mexican, and she’s Russian . . . artists. ...” I heaid whis- 
pers near my bed. 

After Rivera’s visit my temperature went up and the doctor scolded 
me: the baby was too small; if it could not suck it must be put in the 
incubator. The nurse brought the baby, put her ring-finger into its 
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mqtitli; to miftke it bigger, ijTimediatety ^^iliserwai^ilei 
^iiie breast. It began to suck at once, the milk came - all iveitt Ww* "I 

One day I was asked whether it should be cliristened privately -^this 
was usual; another day they enquired the father’s name; I found all 
this most unpleasant: if Diego had been there it would have been $o 
much simpler. Besides, there was nothing to stop him from going to 
the mairie, if he wanted to, and acknowledging his child. He did not 
ask me anything - he said nothing. I, out of modesty - pride, perhaps - 
waited for him to suggest that he should acknowledge his daughter; so 
when I was asked what name the child was to bear I gave mine and my 
father’s, since I was entitled to call myself "Vorobev-Stebelska”. But 
on the birth certificate they put: "Daughter of Vorobevand Stebelsky” 
- one of the accidents that often happen witli these bits of paper. I was 
convinced that I had done all that was necessary to have my daughter 
acknowledged, and said to myself that later on Diego would certainly 
put everything in order. It was not worth while tormenting myse’"^ 
about that! (Six or seven years later I was told that my daughter haa 
neither father nor mother because "I had not acknowledged her.” 
There had to be a special paper for that, stamped, of course, and two 
witnesses. 1 saw to this : my witnesses were he owner of my hotel and 
a shop-keeper where I bought my provisions. My daughter cost me 
80 francs and the aperitif I stood these gent’emen in a bisitrot near the 
mairie of the 14th arrondisbement. She was not dear, it is true, but I am 
vexed at the negligence which let me go from the hospital in 1919 
completely ignorant of French law.) 

The day came for me to leave the maternity home. (I thought that 
Diego had paid and had arranged everything for me. . . . Alas! They 
had to dun me for the money later, and in the end it was the City of 
Paris that paid for my confinement.) I had a thousand francs on me, 
sent by Boris Savinkov who in fact did moie for me over this business 
than Diego did. We took a taxi to Chatillon where a fire was waiting for 
us and a little cradle I had bought. I put the baby in it, and told 
Rivera that I was suckling Marika myself. 

"You call her Marika?” he asked. 

"You used to call me that, didn’t you?” I answered. *T’ve called her 
the same : it’s a very pretty name.” 

That was all. 

Marika put him out. For instance if she began crying when he wa# 
iJtere I would leave him and run to the baby. One day, in a rage he 




th^ throiat aiid squeezed it fearfully hard. (I remembered the^ 
'"Jtimfe vrheir I had very nearly strangled Ehrenburg.) I do not know 
how^ but I was certain that the child and I were disturbing him, either 
in his work or some amorous adventure. (Yet God knows it was seldom 
enough he came to see us!) Suddenly the baby started crying and he 
let go. 

"She’s saved you,” he said. 

"What have I done to make you want to kill me? You forsake me : 
you do nothing for the child. I’m not demanding any tiling from you - 
only your presence here now and again. If you still lo\e me, give me a 
little love; if you don’t love me any more, give me your friendship, 
your moral support: I need it badly just now. As soon as I’m better I 
shall work.” 

He went away, still in a rage. 

Sometimes 1 got a pneumatique to say he was not coming; some- 
times he earr^ ^‘ut notice. 

The spiing came and the little girl was magnifi( ently healthy; but 
Diego was only giving us a hundied and fifty fiancs a month, and there 
was the rent, wood, coal, food (\ciy moderate), without counting 
fluctuating expenses: whaler, gas, electricity, medicaments . . . and I was 
tormented with the idea that my milk was not rich enough for the 
child. When Diego did come wc were happy: we went for long walks 
in the country and chattered away as before; but I felt that a new ele- 
ment had entered our life. . . . And a time came when Diego had not 
appeared for six days. Mine Pitc advised me to go to Pans to see what 
had become* of him - "He may be ill: anything can hatipen; but don’t 
remain without help, with your baby” . . . and since I had not a penny 
she lent me enough for the return fare by tram. 

It put me down not far from his house and, with my bab} on my 
arm, I began to wait in the street. When he still had not apjieared by 
midday I took courage and^went up to the floor where he h\ed. On the 
door was written "Diego Rivera. Angelina Belofl.” In spite of my fear 
I knocked. The door was opened at once by Angelina, scarlet m the face. 

"I should so much like to see Rivera,” I said. "Does he still live 
here? It’s almost a week since I’ve seen him. l\e no more money, no 
yfoik. . . 

"Certainly Rivera lives heie - with me!” she answered in a fury. 
f"But he’s not in. How dare you come here?” 

she slammed the door in my face so hard that the baby began to 
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I was boiling with tage : it was for this creature^ thon« that 0i6gd' 
was forsaking me and my child. If anything happened to the baby 
they^d both be glad and say ''Good riddance!” Well, I would struggle 
on, Diego was weak, but I must be strong enough to hold him in spite 
of everything - not so mucli for myself as for the child. 

I went to a square close by and fed the baby - for foi tunately I could 
still do that - thinking that perhaps Diego was really at home all the 
time. Suddenly I saw him stridingtowards the house. I stood up and (‘ailed 
his name. He jumped as though he had had an electric shock, saw me 
and came towards me. 

"All these days I’ve been meaning to drop in on you or write; but 
I’m terribly busy, you know, Mare\na, frightfully busy. Why have you 
come?” 

"To sec whether you weren’t ill, and also because while I’m wailing 
to be found some work to do at home I ha\ en’t a penny. Mme Pite lent 
me the money to come. What am I to do, Diego? I don't want to parade 
my poverty, but I really must hnd some woik, because obviously you 
can’t ghe me more than you do; perhaps you’re robbing yourself as it 
is. But the baby, yours and mine. Look at her: isn’t she lovely? Are you 
frightened of her, or of Angelina and the scenes she makes? I’ve just 
seen Angelina, and she slammed the door in my face. I don't think I 
could ever have been so cruel. If she’d come to me with her child I’d 
have been ashamed, and glad to open my door to a woman - a woman 
of yours, especially, Diego - who was knocking to ask for help.” 

"You did that? You went up with the baby?” 

"I told you. 1 hoped to hnd you at home. It’s not entirely my fault, 
you know, that I’ve no money. Mme Pite wants her rent too. How 
wretched it all is! And I was so afiaid something had hai)pcned to you 
and no one had thought of telling me.” 

I stood there looking at his pale face, his beard, his eyes which were 
searching me with his usual gaping smile. 

"I haven’t any money on me. I’ll give some to Dagusya this evening 
and she’ll bring it to you tomorrow morning. Au revoir, ditya: see 
you soon.” 

What was I to do? He might forget to go to Dagusya’s. I could not 
rely on him any more. But it was my fault too. Between him and the 
child I had chosen the child, since little Diego lived in my memory, his 
illness and death. I refused to sacrifice my daughter. I must resign 
myself for the moment: the child would grow, and at the sfi^me time 
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4ifi5 would improve; Diego would come back and would love liis 
daughter in spite of all the women round him, in spite of Angelina's 
j^lousy and malevolence. 

I went back to Chitillon and next morning at ten o’clock Dagusya 
arrived with the promised money. 

*Tou know, Marevna, Diego’s mad with anger at your going to see 
Angelina yesterday.” 

"It was Rivera I went to see. Tell me, yes or no; isn’t there a card 
with the name Rivera and another willi Beloff? There’s no "Monsieur 
et Madame Riveia”. lie’s sworn to me lliat she’s not his wife any more, 
nothing more than a pathetic friend who begs him to remain with her 
in the eyes of the world. She hasn’t the courage to stand u[) to reality, 
to face the truth that I’ve been able to have a ( hild by Diego, too. She’s 
frantic with hatred of me.” 

"I went to sec her yesterday just after you did. D’you know^ that I 
found her m a fit of liysterics? She was rolling on the floor and wanted 
to throw hei^'^ell our of the window.” 

"Listen, Dagusya: listen to mo. I’ve v\anted to throw myself and the 
baby under a lorry in despair and disgust al Rivera’s cowarflliness and 
that woman’s hatred. Disgust at their perpetual lies, at m\ weakness 
and my jHiverty; but 1 haven’t the right to abandon my daiigliler. First 
of all I must help her to grow up and beeome strong. Perhaps there’ll 
be a miracle. . . . But tell me, how did nou get in to Angelina’s?” 

"I found the door ojien. Then 13iego came and she tried to jump out 
of the window.” 

"It’s just what I thought. All that was only make-believe. She’d set 
the scene for Diego and it was you v\ho arrived. She’d neve* suspect 
that you’re telling me about it at this moment! Thai's why Diego can’t 
call his soul his own: he’s weak, and in order to have peace, and a little 
bit out of charity, he consents to lead ihF life. He deceives her, I know, 
and she consents to that - so long as I’m not the other woman: she 
hates me, wishes I was deafl. Only what am I to do, eh? How am I to 
take being deserted, all tins deceit, the destitution that awaits me 
tomorrow? I can’t rely on Diego any more, and I wish so much I 
could accept nothing more from him, could deliver him from the child 
and me, entirely!” 

"Has he acknowledged Marika?” Dagusya enquired. 

I answered that he had not. When he came back from Poitiers and 
found that, not knowing what to do, I had given her my name, 
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liad said in $ rage that this was because I was iitut 
^ it was his daughter. I told her he was behaving despicalbly^ but 
one day he would be ashamed : I should leave it to his conscience* 
be would never hear another word about it from me. 

'*But, Dagusya,” I went on, "'don’t think ill of me. Fm only asking 
for a httle pity for the baby. You don’t know how terrible it can be to 
tell yourself that tomorrow there will be nothing to eat and that that 
meanb I shan’t have my milk. Why should the baby suffer for the sins 
of her father, her mother and a woman who hates her? And don’t talk 
to me about Angelina’s sufferings! If she’d looked after her son 
decently. . . . And Marika’s only five months old: what will have 
become of her a few months from now?” 

Dagusya was a good soul, but for her own reasons she had taken 
Angehna’s ‘^ide. Angelina might not be Rivera’s legal wife, but m the 
eyes of the world, for all my sincerity, for all my poveity, I was the 
intruder, the adventuress. I had chosen solitude and freedom, but also 
tlie haider path. To live alone and free I should have had to be able 
to reckon without anxieties and poverty. I sliould have to earn my 
living: should I then be able to stay at Chatillon, far from my friends, 
from the life of art and, above all, from anything which might give me, 
if I worked, a little material assistance and security? I must think 
seriously. . . . 

And still Diego did not appear, while I waited and waitetl^and looked 
after the baby. 

The baby looked magnificent: I put her out naked in the sunshine, 
and she grew; she was solid, and gilded all over by the sun. 

Fisher, who often visited us, took a photograph of her when she 
was five months old - a great little parcel of brown flesh that bore an 
astonishing resemblance to Diego. 

One day Fisher came and told me that at the instance of himself and 
his wife Diego had at last consented to acknowledge the child. He gave 
me a rendezvous for the next day : I was tl> get the baby ready and I 
would be fetched early in the morning. I made the preparations : no one 
came. I learnt later that at the last moment Diego had lacked the 
courage to do this good deed. What sort of man was he, then? The 
Fishers tried to hearten me by telling me that Diego was an artist 
before anything, and that for him conscience and duty came after his 

painting But that did not prevent his havmg a burning passion for I 

love-making and women - all women. 
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WOAICWttH T^tE REDCEOSSlN PARIS, SBWINC SHIET^ 
dbrawers for the wounded and prisoners; but I had not the expl^- 
toce to make more than two or three francs a day. I racked my brains 
to try and think of something better, and at last I hit on it. I had a 
Russian bridle, woven in several colours, that I wore as a belt: I would 
try And make some more by hand. I got some thread, fastened several 
lengths to the hasp of the window as a warp, and copied the old design, 
weaving new wool into it, so that I made a pretty belt decorated with 
tufts of wool. I made some more, varying the colours and inventing 
new designs. A lady who lived in the house thought them charming 
and bought two. I went to see Russians in Paris, notably Princess 
Yusupov. Everyone thought my work very pretty, but I soon found 
out that I could not do my own selling: I must leave my wares with an 
agent who would sell them and take a commission. But tliere was the 
danger that they might be copied. Some weeks later Princess Yusupov 
suggested that I should go and live at her liouse and work exclusively 
for her. I should be working in her (i rawing rooms, Marika would be 
with me, and I should have a maid’s attic room. 

*'And food?” I asked. 

You’ll be able to cook your meal& on a spirit-lamp.” 

I said that I would think about it. Three hundred and fifty francs a 
month, and myself, with a child: it was not much. I wa^^ making 
as much at Chatillon, counting Diego’s hundred and fifty francs; and 
my daughter could enjoy the open air, and I was free - free to sing, 
shout, weep - and nobody could say anything. 

So 1 continued to make my belts at home and to trust to luck to sell 
them in Paris. I managed in this way to make between foui and five 
hundred francs a month, which allowed me to drcbh the growing child, 
buy what I needed for my work and to dress myself decently - all this 
without giving up the country air. 

Meanwhile my relationship with Mme Pile had deterioiated since 
she realized that Rivera had begun to neglect me. She was very pious 
and dutiful, but very petty at bottom. For lier I was only a sinner, an 
unmarried mother. She went for me one day about something or other, 
and I asked what was the good of going to confession every day and 
swallowing the Sacred Host if the same mouth was only to vomit out ugly, 
^ wounding words. "And then you run off that evening or next day to ask 
the cur6 for absolution for your sins. Better to sin a little less, and make 
efforjt yourself to be kind and natural.” 
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At these Words Madame Pite came forward and struck me on the'^ 
cheek. (I had Marika in my arms.) 

”Fm sure,” I said, "that now you’ll feel obliged to go to the cur^ and 
tell him of this nasty deed of yours. Relieve yourself a little more while 
you’re at it. I believe someone said 'Whosoever shall smite thee on one 
cheek, turn to him the other also’.” 

She turned red and, jumping up at my face (I was much the taller) 
she struck me again, harder still. Marika began to cry; I put her on the 
floor, took Mme Pite by the shoulders and shook her till her hair came 
down, her eyes filled with tears and her nose turned quite red. Then I 
told her that I should find somewhere else to live and turned her out 
of my kitchen. 
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MARIKA WAS LEARNING TO WALK AND T\LK: THAT IS TO SAY 
she jumped and stamped in one spot, and uttered her first words, 
which usually all sounded like "bla-bla” or "era-era” or, if she saw 
Madame File, "pip-pip”. 

One day there was a chance to take other lodgings at Chatillon, in the 
middle of a big garden - fruit tiees, a little shrubbery and a kitchen 
garden. There was no electricity or bathroom; but the rent was lower 
and the certainty of being alone, delivered from my bigoted hypocrite, 
made up for tlie lack of comfort. I moved in towards the end of 
September, and next day I ran round the garden with the baby in my 
arms, well wrapped up, because it was very cold. There w’^erc birds 
cheeping "puic-puic-puic!” on the bare branches of the trees, and the 
child thought this very funny. So it w^as still possible to be happy. 

I went on with my weaving and went to Paris with Marika to sell my 
work myself. I knew that Rivera intended to leave for Italy. I often saw 
the Fishers, but I dould guess that however hard I worked, living like a 
recluse and an exemplary mamma, they still preferred Angelina to me. 
Jt is always so : everyone is sorry for the wife and blames the mistress 
for upsetting the happiness of the household. 



On the evening of Christmas Day - Marika was thirteen months old 
-- 1 was delightedly watching her ecstasies over the tree with its lighted 
candles and the presents I had made for her, when there was a knock 
on the door. I could not help the thought flashing through my mmd 
that perhaps Christmas had brought back the penitent papa, as hap- 
pens in the tales. 

And indeed there he was, wilh Dagusya. Dagusya who once had 
pulled my leg unmercifully over my "orang-outang” had now become 
Diego’s messenger, and ho had made her the arbiter of his actions and 
his conscience 

Diego had brought a big plush monkey, and Marika was in raptures, 
although she was rathei scared of Diego’s beard and liis tall stature. 
They thought she was cliarmmg and looking veiy healthy 

"Do you know, Maievna, Ditgo intends to leave for Mexico, alter 
a journey to Italy (I tienibled all ovei when I lieard the woids) 
"He would 111 to know whethei you’d consent to entrust Maiika to 
him. he would take hti to Mexuo, wluie his 1 itlici ind mother aie still 
living What do you think 

This was Dagusya’s question, asked between two gulps of tea 

" This lb If ally very odd ( an t Ditgo ask me himstlf it’s not a bad 
idea, but tin child is too small for me to kt liex go without me lake 
us both with you Fm losing you 1 couldn’t kt hei go as well There 
was your son, too I should be afiaid that you'd lose Marika, too, like 
him ” 

"Now, now, ditya you’<l ha\e your work \ou aren’t going to be a 
wet-nurse all your life ” 

"Not all my lift, no, but what I want to be sure of, befoie anything 
else, IS that the child is going to live Remember that Llit tame 
assured you that youi chiklrtn wcjuld not h\e, after the little boy’s 
death. To make sure that Maiika can stand quite steady on hei own 
feet will take two years or three, and I will willingly de\ote tliem to her. 
In short, Fm leady to go with you, if you like - as nurse, tlial’s all, for 
It’s Maiika Fm interested in, not you ” (A he, but a venial one ) 

"All right,” Diego replied "Ihink it over, anyhow It’s not to- 
morrow Fm going, but in several months, aftei I get back from Italy.” 

On the door-step, when Dagusya had gone out, lie turned and 
whispered loudly: 

"I’ll come back tomorrow afternoon, ditya ” 

I was glad for Marika’s sake, but I was sure that when he did come 
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ft ^tUd be priAcipally to see me. I had eeen faimlooi&]^ at m? 
thw visit; diere was no doubt that six months without a sight of ^ 
had excited his sexual curiosity: his eyes shone and his lips becamo 
red and moist. 

I was not mistaken: when he reappeared it was obvious that he felt 
newly attracted by me. 

”Do you know you’ve changed a lot, dityal I believe that now I 
could make something of you.*’ 

He was already talking about painting. 

'Tell me,” he demanded: "how do you manage to live without 
working at your painting?” 

"You ask me that? How do you think I can work without paint or 
canvases? Your money only pays the rent. What you give me isn’t 
enough for Marika and me to live on. I earn just enough for necessities: 
everything’s going up. Here I can manage on a little, but in Paris I 
should need twice or three times what I earn. I wish I were working; 
you bring me canvas and paints.” 

He was affectionate, passionate: his presence warmed my heart and 
lit again in me the hope of a better future. 

"Listen, Marevna: when I go I shan’t be able to take you with me. I 
shan’t have enough money. But as soon as Pm out there, if all goes as 
I want and as I hope. I’ll write to you and send you mon^, and you’ll 
come with the little girl. Or why not give her to me now? And you 
shall come afterwards,*! swear.” 

I asked nothing better than to believe his promises. I had not gone 
to look for him: he had come back of his own accord to suggest that 
he should take the baby with him. 

Then I suddenly thought of my father and my mother. Perhaps my 
father, too, had gone to see my mother and said: "Now, my dear, I’m 
off. It would be sensible to give me the little girl, since you’ve another 
child; so give me Manya. I’ll make a future for her and she’ll be 
happier with me than with you” - other promises, too, perhaps: that 
he would send for her later on when things had improved. I knew now 
that what Rivera said was all lies. He had left enough money for us with 
Fisher: this might have paid for our journey; but he knew already that 
once he went he would never see us again. 



i3 

WEW I WOHKED IN THE GABHEN* MY COUNtBY 

^^|;libduT8 laughed at my horror of red and white earthworms: if I 
saw one come up out of the ground I would leave my spade and walk 
away shuddering. They begged me to collect them and give them to 
them to feed their hens; so I overcame my repugnance, and in ex- 
change I got good advice about my gardening. I loved the life; and 
Marika played with a rabbit she had been given. 

Weeks passed: my peas were beauties; my onions were coming up; 
the whole garden was flowering, including the shrubbery, and Marika 
and I were in magnificent health. Then one morning I recognized a 
tall, black silhouette coming through the garden gate. Suppressing my 
impulse to run and throw my arms round his neck I watched him come 
up to me. He had changed. He had shaved off his beard and moustache, 
which made him look vastly younger, but I preferred him witli his 
beard : it gave his face more character and disguised his receding chin. 

'T always fird vou in excellent form when I come back,” he said. 

*'That’s a good sign. And Fm always glad to see you again.” 

We were laughing and standing quite close to each other, ready to 
kiss after all the months of separation; but Marika would not let her 
father touch me. She started stamping and uttering piercing screams. 

^Xook at that!” said Diego. "That’s jealousy, or I know nothing 
about it. Where does she get that from?” 

He showed me some splendid drawings he had made in Italy. 

"Where did you manage to do such marvellous things?” 

"In a brothel I know. The women were glad to pose. Oh, nothing 
dirty or obocenc, you know. No, it was natural, powerful, beautiful - 
like love itself.” 

We acquired fresh knowledge of each other. It was all beginning 

again. . . . 

His art had developed, and I was happy. I was not jealous either of 
his work or of his success. I was sure that my daughter would one day 
be entitled to be proud of her father. 

Rivera had come back at a good time : I could cook my peas for him 
and my new potatoes. (They were tiny : I did not know how to grow 
vegetables properly.) We would eat out of doors, and Marika began to 
get used to her father. One habit of his I remember well : at table, if the 
iChdd was disobedient and I reprimanded her, Diego would say: "Don’t 
/^ten to your mother: she’s a fool”; and I used to think to myself that 
went on I should have my work cut out. 
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He used to perch Marika on his shoulders and perfonn a 
dance while he sang a song of that country. Sometimes, when she \^aS 
in a good mood, he would make a drawing of her; but more often the 
child was jealous and, in order to have some peace, I sometimes had 
to take her to Mme Pite’s; otherwise her father could not come near 
me, still less touch me: she did not allow it. Rivera told me that the 
jealous Marika was the sj)it of me, and I told him it was the other way 
round : the child was like him. I sometimes sat for him, loo, for a water- 
colour or a drawing. I still loved him, but any day I expected a new 
breach between us, and I had to force myself to be calm and not lose 
my head again. Wc spoke no more about the journey to Mexico, and I 
hoped that perhaps it had been only a pretence. 

My stock went up with the villagers when I told them he was the 
child’s father; and from the mere fact of knowing he was in Paris, 
from seeing him nicer and kindlier than ever, I felt myself secure. I 
hoped that little by little he would come to believe m my affection 
and disinterestedness, and to love the child without any complications. 
And peihaps it actually would have been so if he had stayed longer in 
Paris. 

One day, however, he arrived with serious news: his father was very 
ill, almost at death’s door, and he must make haste if he was to see him 
again alive. 

''You wish me to go, don’t you, dityaV 

What woman in such circumstances would not let "her man” go, 
whether husband or lover? And yet after all had no! all this been fore- 
seen, almost contrived in advance? Was he afraid I should hook onto 
him, make violent scenes, even raise a scandal? 

I bit back all my reproaclies and swallowed my tears ; I took the baby 
in my arms and said that at all events I should still have something of 
him to console me. 

He caressed the little girl and wept: whether they were genuine 
tears - and he was regretting that he had become so much attached to 
this scrap of existence which promised to be so like him - or croco- 
dile’s tears, I cannot tell. I put the child to bed for her rest, so that she 
should not disturb our last farewell. 

"I swear to you that as soon as things improve I’ll send for you and 
the child to Mexico, Marevna. I hope to make a good career for myself out 
there, and I shan’t forget the two of you, little Marika and big Marika/* 

He made passionate love to me for the last time, and this allayed^ 
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spme^hat the sadness of our separation. Smothering my hands and 
Kps with kisses he begged me, as a last favour, not to come to th^ 
station next day, (Need I say that I should never have dreamed of it? 
Expo&e myself to people’s gaze with the baby in my arms? Play the 
martyr, the jilted sweetheart? Seem to be parading my revenge before 
Angelina and the other assembled mistresses'^ Never* I wanted no 
public scene, above all I did not want to spoil our leave-taking ) The 
bitterness and salt of tears were mingled with our kisses, for this time 
I wept too , but It was less because of Diego’s going than at the thought 
of little Marika 

I let him go too easily Counting on my own strength and on his 
fondness for me, I still hoped in my heart of heails that one day every- 
thing would turn out for the best Before he wdil he said he had left 
several lliousands ol fraiK s with 1 ishu, telling him to give me some 
regulaily ('ory month lhat was ime enough of him, I must say 
Doubtless was also a way of juovmg to those of his friends who 
showed their disappoiiitnieiit in his lithaviour to the child that he was 
not entirely what they might think If I had thought for a moment 
that my daughter would be unh ippy bv m} fiiilt, I should never have 
let Diego go so c isily I ought to lia\e insisted, ( ost what it might, on 
his acknowledging her beioie he went I was a stiaightforward girl 
niyselt ind I liusted in his horn sty VUien a love allair is over there is 
nothing to be done about that, but when one leaves children behind 
one, it IS one’s dul} to tluiik ol tluii distniy, thdi future, even if 
they’ie only gnls* II m) latlur did not give me his name the fault is 
mine, as I have said 1 n In sc d to change my religion and I ished also 
to show him that iii) alftction foi him was disnileit sled 

To satisfy Ins dcsiics Diego was c apablc of an) follv ol abandoning 
one woman lor another and the n going back to the first, but at last he 
left Pans altogelhei, his uneasy loves and his friends, to go back to 
Mexico and begin a new life, a life of gicat work and violent passions. 
It was in his own country, his own element, that he em}>lo)ed all his 
powers for the development of his miraculous genius 

If Diego was not faithful to his women he was no more constant to 
his Communist party he deserted it twice, and came back almost 
asking for foi giveness. Pei haps it is true to say that one cannot judge liim. 

Diego could not remain faithful to one woman for long, but for some 
be could keep alive his affection and esteem After his departure he 
wrote to me from Mexico City, not often but at length and affection- 
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Had died in Z921 ^tet a long Utoes^^'^aaid 
{or Diego. At this time Marika, out daughter^ iS hi 
and Diego wrote me a touching letter about his father^s death, 
^land spoke of Marika: perhaps he thought that she was going to die too. 
It was in this letter that he told me of his new passion for Lupe Matin 
atid I realized that he would forsake my child and me for this woman, 
She divorced Diego afterwards and he married Frieda. 

In his murals, which made him famous as a fresco-painter fax 
beyond Mexico, he displayed his true love, his real passion, for his 
country and his people. In Europe his work was uncertain, groping 
He had come under several diffeient influences: first the Spanish 
School - Velasquez, El Greco, Goya (whom he greatly resembled, both 
physically and in his way of living); then, in Paris, C6zanne, Ic 
douanier Rousseau and the Paris school: Picasso, Gris, Braque, 
cubism. He said to me: ''Cubism is excellent, but only as a means: it 
is not the true goal.” He quarrelled with Rosenberg as soon as theii 
contract was signed, which gave ammunition for several journalists to 
write about "the Diego Rivera affair”. He abandoned cubism as he 
would abandon a woman from whom he had taken everything - "a 
means, but not a goal”. He said to me: "Do pointillism for a time, but 
not for long - although what you are doing is good: it is not like 
anyone else’s work.” When he gave up cubism Rivera felkout with 
almost all his cubist friends; but if Rosenberg hoped that Diego would 
go to the bottom all by Iiimself and would come and beg to be taken 
back, he was wrong. If Diego was weak with women, where his work 
was concerned he knew what he wanted, and had admiring friends 
who found work for him. The true road to fame Diego found in 
Mexico. All that he learned in Europe, in Paris, all his quests, even 
cubism, served him as a means of finding a real, passionate language, 
fbll of colour, and a true life, wherein he could express his ideas and 
his sense of creation. Diego showed also tl^e enormous number of 
^teparatory works which he had to execute in order to attain the 
K<Sapability of painting his gigantic works on the walls of Mexico City 
ilad at Detroit in the United States. This work was not always easy. 
“ sphere were the snarqp of jealousy and struggles, both with clients like 
JtiOckefeller and with governments, because of his ideas and his can- 
fffdiax- It is a pity that he later made certain compromises, but bia 
tpurage was not always Very wholesome. Too many women: that is 
^4 teprPach him* with. 




iREtURNJNG rHOM RUSSIA tN 

hi^ AeW vife, isane to see me in the country in the nfiddle of pf 
vegetables, with my little daughter in my arms, he said: 

^*You are wrong to hide away so far off. What role are you playing, 
Marevna?” 

"I’m not playing any role. I’m well and happy here, far away from 
malice and jealousy. Here I can still believe that the world is good, 
kind and generous. Every time I have to go to Paris about my work 
it’s torture.” 

Ilya and his wife enquired what I was doing, and I explained that 
the hundred and fifty francs that Rivera gave me were not enough, 
and that I made sashes trimmed with beads; that before that I had 
stitched shirts and drawers for wounded soldiers at a franc apiece, till 
I almost made myself ill. ”La( k of practice,” I said. 

"And yoar painting, Marevna?” 

"Oh, I’m *on poor. I’ve nothing to work with. I certainly can’t 
deprive my child of food in order to buy the materials I need. If 
anyone would provide them for me I’d certainly work: you know I 
can’t live without that, Ilya.” 

Alas! No one thought of me any more. Everyone was tired of this 
ordinary, commonplace woman. I was like a courtesan in decline: no 
more being courted, no more friends, money, presents: nothing but 
debts, debts everywhere. Only the Fisher^ remained faithful, perhaps 
because of the child. They, at all events, were convinced that it was 
Diego’s child; it was too like him! 

Once or twice Andr6 Delhay came to see me. Delhay w'.uld set the 
child astride his leg and jog her up and down. He looked at us and 
asked whether 1 was happy. 

"Not completely; I badly miss painting,” I said. 

* * ^ 

After Rivera went I spent some weeks more at Chatillon, doing all I 
could to forget. Marika was getting better and better at walking and 
running. She often played jokes on me, hiding among the raspberry- 
canes or gooseberry-bushes. She stuffed herself with raw fruit, picking 
up windfall plums and eating them, stone and all. She got herself a 
fine attack of enteritis, and I packed up to go back to Paris, where she 
could be looked after by better doctors. 

I was sorry to say goodbye to my beloved country, but I would not 
yhj^re sjjent another winter alone at ChUtillon for anything in the worlds 



U^s^tmvmidsi 

1 

©^sftjes aB th« other trials I had experienced there, it sometiiSles ' 
happened that, as I was bent over my work late at night, I wduld 
suddenly see pressed against the window-pane a terrifying face, livid 
or crimson, with the nose flattened, and red eyes starting out of the 
head, watchmg me inquisitively while the mouth grimaced broadly. I 
was once so frightened that I stayed riveted to my work; then, plucking 
up courage, I managed to open a drawer and pretend to get out a 
revolver - it was an old pipe of Diego’s - and the appaiition vanished 
at once into the night. It was the son of an old woman, a drunkard (or 
perhaps the woman herself; they both li\cd in a hut not far away). 
The thought of staying there all alone with my friend gone abioad - 
for everything is known in the country through the gossip of the 
postman, the police and the neighbouib - in a house built of wood, 
with no locks, made me tremble with fear Besides, at night the old 
house came alive. There were the mice, and the empty upper rooms 
which creaked of their own accord. . . . 

After a sleepless night with Marika at a hotel m Pans I took her to 
the Hospital for Sick Children, wliere tliey told me she had acute 
appendicitis and must be operated on at once. In great anguish I left 
her there and started tearing about looking for a room. In the Cit6 
Falguieie I came upon a small studio "with immediate pos^r-ssion”, 
which I took. I spent another night of rniseiy at tlie lioteki^and next 
day I went to the hospital, where I found that Marika had been operated 
on. She was still sleeping from the effect of the anaesthetic, she lay 
like one dead, yellow as wax, a most beautiful little image. 

I went back to the studio and set to work assembling tlie stove, 
buying coal and wood, and cleaning the place from top to bottom. It 
was on the ground floor and opened into the fourlyaid; I thouglit it 
not a bad place for the child: when she had recovered, she would be 
able to run about and play in the sun. 

The house was full of artists’ studios, and Oscar Meshchaninov, one 
of our friends, hved a few dozen yards away. Things would be easier 
here, while I tried to find somewhere better, than in a hotel room 
where I could neither cook nor bath the baby. 

Many of my fnen^s, who knew that I was back in Pans, went to see 
Marika at the hospital. She was good, and clean in bed, so she was a 
great success with the nurses. After a few days I could take my httle 
angel to the Cit^ Falguiere; but, although they might have operated 
aticvSiaasfully for appendicitis, no one had bothered about the enteritis^ 



I>$petit night after night listening to her crying. People knocked on the 
walls and the ceiling. She was worse than ever, and one morning early 
I ran to Oscar’s and begged him to fetch a doctor as soon as possible. 

A doctor came and prescribed treatment : I said that at the hospital 
no one had told me anything. 

''There you are, little lady. Your baby needed an operation: they 
operated - very well, too. As for the enteritis, no one was interested in 
that. And that’s the whole story of how things are done in hospital. 
But there’s no need to be anxious: everything will be perfectly all 
right.” 

Truthfulness compels me to say that when Marika, who was then 
two years old, was on the point of being operated on for appendicitis, 
I wrote to Diego, begging him to hel]) me. He answered that while 
"our” child was ill his father, old Rivera, had expired in his arms after 
a long illness. He protested his affection for Marika, and his grief at her 
sickness (and T felt from the tone of his letter that this was no lie). 
He went on to say that he had loving memories of me, and that his 
work would always bear the stamp of the glorious days he had had in 
Paris, thanks to me. He spoke of his painting and of his hopes for a 
brilliant future. He enclosed some money and begged me to send him 
frequent news of the child. 

Neither this letter nor one which followed it contained any mention 
of plans for Marika and me : on tlie contrary, reading betw^een the lines 
I divined that he was in the grip of a new love affair: 'T can’t work if I 
am not wildly in love with a woman. As at the lime when I met you 
and was like a madman (and it was relied ed in my painting) so now I 
can again devote myself entirely to my work.” In fact it w^as at this 
time that he fell in love with Lupe Marin, w^hom he married. 

1 answered that I undei stood perfectly and that I was grateful to him 
for his frankness and begged him not to conceal anything from me in 
future, but not to forget us altogether; I often talked about him to his 
daughter, I said, in order that she might continue to love him even 
from far away. 

After this I received nothing more from him. 

When Fisher told me later of the marriage I had long suspected it, 
and could stand the shock. 

Marika grew more and more entrancing. She danced all the time. 
The blood of all the races mingled in hers, Aztec, Latin, Slav, perhaps 
Jewish, sparkled in her veins, one might say, and gave her her sense of 
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Her ditoxi, Gei;itl6<atid uriitting in Jifef ^ly pj^' 
delicate, the more she grew and developed 
.{^rabter altered. 

I was going through a bad time, but I survived, thanks partly to 
some assistance that Oscar gave me - temporary assistance, for Oscar’s 
x^otion was that I should accept his courtship of me. I was to continue 
working as before, however, until I had used up all my strength and 
with no hope of improving our life - mine and Marika’s. He was fond 
of Marika, but he was jealous of Diego and hated him. 

I began to feel that I had not the strength to go on as I was. I loved 
my daughter and would have liked to give her everything. People 
offered to keep me, saying that life would be a thousand times 
pleasanter and easier for Marika and me, and instead of toiling like an 
ordinary working woman I should be able to devote myself to my 
painting. (I had given it up entirely for the moment: torn between 
earning our bread and looking after the child I had no time for it.) But 
this would have meant leaving Marika with fi lends or boarding her 
out. What with physical exhaustion and anxieties of every sort, moral 
and financial, my health was giving way. 


15 

ONE MORNING OSCAR CAME TO SEE ME AND FOUND ME 
seriously ill and unable to speak. He fetched a doctor who sent me to 
hospital. I had a sore throat and the beginnings of congestion of the 
lungs; on top of this I was suffering from nervous depression. Oscar 
took Marika, which was very nice of him, but the doctor advised him 
to entrust her to a creche for orphans and forsaken children: he said I 
should certainly have to stay in hospital for ten days or so. So while I 
,w$s fighting again^ my illness, with only one desire, to get well as 
quickly as possible and be able to take my daughter out of that 
^'horrible” house, Marika, who was only two and a half, stayed at the 
quite lost, poor fiiite. 

On my last day in the hospital, Oscar arrived with a bottle^ 



to the imr^e, with a big botiquet, to thailk her for being 
kjnd to Not bad, 1 thought ^ I could not help laughing to myself at 
the efforts he was making. With rather less selfishness and rather more 
humanity he could doubtless have spared me this time spent in 
hospital, and I should not have been compelled to part with my child 
(I owed him a grudge for that) 

It was the Fishers who invited me to come and finish my convales- 
cence with them. I spent the days m bed, still without any strength, 
while they stuffed me with vitamins and horse- and ox-blood What 
I really missed, to compk te my recovery, was Marika The thought of 
her took away my appetite and my sleep, so much so that one day 
Fisher declared that we should go and fetch her and bring her back to 
their house. They, at all events, had no lack of humanity or kindness, 
even if what they did was rather for Diego\ child than for me. 

When we ai rived at the big, grey house with its huge courtyard 
dotted with a lew niuimous trees, I saw lots of children, all alike, all 
similarly dressed pink aj)rons, clumping dogs, sha\en heads We sat 
down on a bench, waiting for Marika to be brought After a minute we 
saw coming towards us a little gul with a ahorn head, who looked at us 
neivously, slyly hanging her head, and soon began to weep great, big? 
slow tears She walked more slowly and stopped in front of us a voice 
shouted to me ’’Here’s your littU girl, madame Marika Vorobev.” 
I fell on my knees beloie tlie little ( leaturc, who seemed to be sulking, 
but then suddenly burst into sobs md threw herself upon me, put her 
arms lound my neck and ciied ’’lake me away. Mother^ Take me 
away quickly tluy cut oft my hair^” It was true there was nothing 
left of her pretty ( urls, and Marika’s hair nevei again grew as curly as 
it had before Besides thi^ the great clogs had managed, m three weeks, 
to give her coins 

I need not say how happy I was and how grateful to the Fishers. 
The doctor who had come? to see me when I was ill had told Oscar that 
my studio was an unhealthy hovel, and that it was shameful that 
people were allowed to let such places Adam tisher now said that we 
should not go back there, for it was too dangerous for u& both Thq 
Fishers weie going to Denmark for a month and Adam invited me to 
^tay at their house. I could look after the cat*' , the garden would be 
good for me; I should be relieved of many anxieties and, of course, if 
l^lvad the strength, I should be able to find somewhere else to hve ih 



for their retumt but there was no hurry sfbout that: the first ihd 
lUOst important thing was to look after myself and get my strength 
beek^ 

We were very happy in the Fishers’ house with its smallish garden 
lovingly tended and full of every kind of flower. At sunset the birds 
still sang in the branches of the fruit trees ; the loud noise of Paris was 
not audible, but at times one heard a train far away, and on those fine 
evenings its puff-puff seemed quite close. The garden had a peace and 
charm quite un^'xpected in the suburbs of Paris. It was sad to think that 
we should have to leave it all so soon. 

Fisher thought tliat ''my sculptor” would certainly propose to me; 
but Oscar wanted a wife to bring him, if not cash, substantial connec- 
tions which would be of great assistance to his career. I might be 
attractive and desirable, but I had no connections or influence: they 
were what I needed myself. 

I was still at the Fishers’ when they came back from Denmark and I 
was much embarrassed and disap})ointed at my \ain search for some- 
where to live. (I had liad time to get ready some samples of my 
tapestry work for dressmakers and fashion houses.) Elen Fisher was 
going to have a baby, and suggested that we should go and stay with 
one of her friends, a Danish goldsmith, in the country at ITsle-Adam. 
I should help the lady with the house, and Marika and I would have 
the benefit of the fresh air. 

Not long before we left Fisher told me that now I was recovered and 
quite strong again, he must warn me not to expect Diego to come back, 
for he was marrying. I must forget him, and think only of myself and 
my child. 

For two years I had waited for Diego, working and remaining 
perfectly virtuous and faithful to him: this made seven years out of my 
life that I had devoted to him - seven years of love and absolute 
fidelity which, for one of my temperament (1 sj)eak frankly) was a lot. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I went one day to the Montrouge cemetery (it was one of Diego’s last 
requests that I should) and had the greatest difficulty in finding the 
grave of his little s^pn. It was overgrown; the white cross was worm- 
eaten; one could hardly read the word "Diego”. I asked Fisher to give 
xne some of Rivera’s money, to pay the rent for the plot and have the 
^ve tidied up. 

^'Let the dead boy be, Marevna,” Fisher answered. "Think first of 



yoiir daughter who is alive. There’s always Angelina: it’s her businesa 
to see to it, but she’s not interested any more.” 

Perhaps this was true and right; but I was hurt by this way of 
arguing - as I was by Angelina’s indifference. 

Marika was intelligent and sensitive - too sensitive. When Tora, 
the Fishers’ daughter, asked her where her father was, or told her that 
she had no father any more because he had gone away, Marika told 
me that she hated her for talking like this, but envied her too because 
she had a papa and her name was Fisher, like his, while she, Marika, 
bore my name and not her papa’s - why? 

I did all I possibly could to make her understand that this was of no 
importance. I never said any tiling unpleasant to her about her father: 
on the contrary. She realized quite well that I had forgiven Diego; but 
I felt gradually growing in her a kind of grudge against her father and 
against me. She heard a jierpetual whispering around her: "She has 
no father. . . . Her father’s gone away. . . . Her father ha‘^n’t acknow- 
ledged her. . . . Her father and mother weren’t married. . . .” and so 
on and so forth. In spite of all my efforts to bring it home to her that 
this was a common occurrence among artists I saw her wound grow 
more painful, I saw her retire into herself, and revolt and kick against 
her father and me. I told her stones about Rivera’s life to amuse her, 
to make her feel and know hei lather’s jiersonality moic intimately. I 
spoke of his work, of his struggles; I said that if I forgave him for all 
that I had suffered in the last few years it was because I ajipreciated the 
power of his talent, and that often a great artist, in order to attain the 
purposes of his art and his caieer, forsakes his family and hi children, 
since they weigh him down like too heavy chains; and if in such a case 
the man is at fault, it must not be held agaiiisl the artist, for the latter, 
if he is truly great, (auses one to forgive the former - more or less. 

I left my samples with Elen, who promised to try to place them for 
me - one more kindness to her credit. 


m 



S i$ Anj> ion vb 

who wad Dutoh and a baroness, a vptf 
woman with a rather unpleasing e]q>ression. If she laeked 
IkJ^d when she was in a bad mood; the moment she laughed her face' 
became young and pleasanter. She had great, bony hands and big/ 
inasculine feet; but her hair was splendid and so was her colour. Her 
husband was gay and dehghtfuL He had a pleasant face, light-blue eyes 
and curly hair; he was tall and well set up. Unfortunately he hmped: 
ihe 1914 war had cost him a leg, and with his artificial one he could not 
easily walk and run with Elka, their little daughter. Elka was as fair as 
Manka was dark, with two pink spots on her plump cheeks They were 
both of the same age. 

Everything at I’lsle-Adam went well - except the day when Madame 
boiled one or two glasses m the same saucepan as the potatoes. Of 
course, the glasses cracked in the boiling water, and this made the 
husband laugh. He made fun of the education of his wife, who spoke 
Greek, Latin, German, French and English and was very knowledge- 
able about classical music, but who, during her whole youth, had 
found neither time nor means to learn anything practical, and could 
neither sew nor cook nor look after a child. 

They often started quarrelling at table and each m turn would call 
on me to witness their respective martyrdoms I was soiaiy for them 
both: usually I took the wife’s side, but on some occasions I saw most 
clearly the meanness of her nature I realized in her a middle-class 
woman’s narrow education* she was parsimonious, narrow-minded 
for all her learning; and then it was the husband I was sorry for, the 
artist who must sometimes feel stifled in that atmosphere. Fortunately 
he could take refuge in his studio at the end of the garden ; one seldom 
saw him then except at meal limes 

One day - again we were at table - the conversation fell upon 
the war of 1914. M. Fierdingstadt assevefated that Jews were all 
funks. I rephed that this was not true: I knew plenty of Jews who 
Wd fought and been wounded Kislmg, for example, had beeh 
^Very brave and had come back from the war with a wound, as it 
happened. 

> To which he answered with a laugh: "'Kislmg Yes, he certainly was 
Wwded - but because I shoved my bayonet into his behmd when h^^ 
to march.” 

ageing me surprised and a good deal galled at thi^ 



bf he wetit, on: ydw MjEpfcvna? Bnt WnWl 

i%t'iJeWop«b and'. . 

1 tetorted that I was fond of the Jewish race because of their man^^ 
^ qualities; that after all we were nearly all partly Jewish and that in any 
case we certainly could not do without them since they were very 
intelligent, provident and sensitive to all the arts. 

He did not agree with me. 

My memory of I’lsle-Adam was for the most part delightful. Some- 
times we got lost in the great forest or walked down to the Seine to. 
watch the flow of its green waters. I did no painting; I did only a few 
tapestry samples for my return to Paris. I believe I was still unwell. 

When we went back to Paris at the end of the summer we had to live 
in a hotel again to begin with. Then Fisher found me a room in the 
rue St-Jacqucs, in a sanatorium, a room where Marika and I could 
have the use of the big terrace which ran the whole length and bieadth 
of the buildin^. opposite the Cochin hospital. Fisher thought this 
would be an ideal place for Marika and me to live - and indeed there 
was a swimming pool and hot and cold showers : it was perfect, and I 
could even get my meals from the sanatorium kitchen. 

It was only later that I found it was a clinic de luxe for venereal 
diseases, for the treatment of gentlemen and sons of influential fathers 
who had caught a clap or something moie serious in the Quartier 
Latin or during their military service - or perhaps from a somewhat 
imprudent married woman who had passed onto them a present 
which she had had from an inconstant husband. It also received 
moribund patients whom the hospital opposite refused to trke in: the 
victims of abortionists, alcoholic^, people with the itch, consumptives. 
The medical staff was composed exclusively of foreigners, whose 
papers did not license them to practise; young Greek doctors, Ameri- 
can, Spanish and Russian, except the medical superintendent, the 
’'great doctor” Madeuf, who was a pure Frenchman from the Au- 
vergne. 

The two years I spent in that house have left a sting in my memory. 
My stay finished one day in a real battle between the "great doctor’’ 
and myself. I seized him by the beard with one hand and mth the other 
1 used a big brush to smear him with some lime which happened to be 
r4n the passage within my reach. Through the half-open door I could 
jsee the wife of ^ak the painter watching the scene. Other lodgers were 
doing the same. Nobody flew to my aid, to deliver me from 
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ttie Deathless. My turn came axii he siiatdbed ’the 
'.hvttdh achd daubed me with it. There we stood facing each other, whit4 
with' rage and lime. 

The old man had sought every occasion to pick a quarrel with me, in 
order to be able to turn me out, since the day when I had told his wife 
that he had made advances to me. After that they were allied against me. 
He was an old woman-chaser, although his wife was far from ugly and 
was about twenty years younger than he. To start with he had been 
very nice to Marika and me ; but little by little his effrontery increased 
and he began to pat me "paternally” on the thigh and behind. I dis- 
liked this intensely. He told me that I was taking life too hard. 
Eventually I left these dubious quarters, baggage and all, and went 
back to a hotel near the Place dTtalie, in the rue Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, where the air was good and there was a big public garden to 
which I could take Marika and work at my tapestry while I kept an eye 
on her. 

Not long before a Mme Renee Dubosq, a friend of Anna Orlov, the 
celebrated woman sculptor, had seen Marika at Mme Orlov’s and had 
conceived an intense desire to adopt her. She had heard through Orlov 
of my laborious life and the difficulties I was experiencing in bringing 
my child up alone. Anna told me of this fashionable lady’s wish and 
warmly advised me to accept her offer. Anna had a childjpf her own, 
a poor little creature, delicate, in consequence, apparently, of the 
Spanish influenza, which had carried off the father in three days, and 
left Anna a widow with a growing child which was misshapen and 
needed a great deal of care. The poor woman had great difficulty in 
carrying on, but, fortunately for her her husband, when he died, had 
been a driver for the American army, and neither the widow nor the 
child had been abandoned. She was given assistance and received a 
pension. Her works were bought and big commissions were passed to 
her which enabled her to look after her child and, later on, to bring it 
up in better surroundings. When Rivera had spoken to me of her he 
used to say : "To think that you’ve nothing more important to do than 
behave like her, dragging her horrible kid about and displaying it 
everywhere, beggij|g for pity and for money. It’s disgusting!” But I 
Understood Anna: I told myself that I should be capable of doing the 
if my child were ever in great danger. At such times pride and 
eelf-respect are soon swept away. However, I wished to struggle on aud 
i up my daughter in my own way so I declined Mme Duboa^V 



offcTi J told Anna tliat it would be better if the lady found me work, a 
Ipt of work, so that I might do what ought to be done for tny child. I 
did not want to turn Marika either into a respectable grand lady, or a 
well-dressed little prig, but into a being who might suffer but who 
would purchase at the price of this a sense of humanity, a depth of 
soul, the vital soul of an artist, unencumbered by the prejudices and 
hypocrisy which I saw too many of the children and young girls of the 
haute bourgeoisie decked out in. 

Some years before this, when Marika was just three, one of my 
friends, Christine, tlie friend and secretary of Isadora Duncan, had 
suggested taking her to the studio wliere the great dan( er’s best pupil 
gave lessons - Margot (whom Isadora had adopted as liei daughter). 
The tliree of us went and, when she saw Margot, a fragile, airy being, 
showing her pupils ])lahtic, rhythmic mo\ements, Marika did not 
conceal her delight. With some shyness she performed a small repre- 
sentation of a ^hild walking in a field among flowers and butterflies, 
then, tired out, lying down arul going to sleep. She did it so gracefully, 
so truly to life, that Margot told me that she would wnllingly accept 
such a beautiful and talented little girl a*- a pupil, even if I had not the 
means to pay for her to take the course; whereupon ( hristme offered 
to pay for the first month of lessons. 

Christine was mad about dancing; she was tall, thin and masculine- 
looking, with her tousled liair and her big nose that had twice been 
operated on in consequence of a bite from a spider which had spoilt it; 
she had black, shining eyes like olives, full ot sweetness and intelli- 
gence, and a thin humorous moulli. Everything about her ’v.as comic 
and attracti\e. Slie was an old maid - or rather an old bachelor in 
skirts; and it was thanks to hei that Maiika could go with me twice a 
week to Passy to do rhythmic dancing, dins lasted till Margot left for 
America. Two or three months after her leturn the poor woman was 
carried off by gallojiing consumption. I missed her badly: she it was 
who gave Marika her first lessons, e\cn if she did go to two other 
schools afterwards. Perhaps it is thanks to Margot that all her life she 
has kept the lightness and suppleness, the harmony of movement, that 
is not always to be found in classical dancing. 

About this time it was found necessary to remove Marika’s tonsils 
and adenoids. Mme Dubosq was rather vexed that I had decided on 
this without asking her advice, but suggested sending Marika to Ris- 
JOtangis^ to the house of one of her former sen^ants, now married, 
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would have to share his room; but I huew duit a cUdd £irgeUr 
^rety quickly and can soon adapt itself to a new life. The important, 
fhing was that she would regain her strength and be able to go on 
dancing. 


17 

ABOUT THIS TIME THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of decorative art was being got ready in Paris. A good number of my 
former artist-comrades came from Russia to oversee the building of 
the Russian Pavilion: they all had become People’s Commissars of 
Fine Arts. They told me how sorry they were that I had been unwilling 
to go back to the IJ.S.S.R. : everything would have been quite different 
for me. They invited me to exhibit my handicraft, and I was given a 
big glass window in a hall in the Russian Pavilion, and th^opportunity 
of exhibiting in the stalls adjoining it. I was also given work for some 
weeks or a month, for which I was paid fifty francs a day; and very 
glad I was to have it, for it meant that I could pay my part of Marika’s- 
board (Mme Dubosq was determined to jiay the rest), and buy some 
clothes for the child and for myself, too. I could go and see Marika 
every Sunday : her colour was good, and she was lively and gay. 

My exhibits were very successful: tapestry work, handbags, belts, 
shawls, trimmings for frocks and overcoats, all sold quickly to Rtis- 
sians as well as French. I was nearly given a medal but finally my name 
was struck off the list for fear of arousing jealousy among the real 
Russians from Russia. 

One day when I was visiting Marika she told me some tilings aboiit 
son of the |amily, now back from his military service, which 
alajrnied me. She said that he would tickle her at bedtime and in the' 
^mormug-, and also used to expose himself to her. I took hel: away 
- 1 thijlk now that things were less serious than I belieyed* l>ui 
jjpapossJhle to get at the truth - in spite of the 



Fidi6f» thougbr* 

^ and it jA ^bBsible that the i^man teally fond of Mai^* 
f fl I bad given up for a smaller one the big room at the Hotel de la Fait 
jiu the rue Philippe de Champaigne an(b now that Marika was back, I 
,ivas sorry I had. One day, when Marika, who had caught a chill, was in 
bed, there was a knock at the door. It was a Dr Germain and his wife, 
who had liked what I was showing at the exhibiion and had asked to 
be introduced to me. They thought our quartets too small, especially 
for a child, and said that she looked pale. I explained about her opera- 
tion, and said that she had only just come back after six weeks in the 
country. My surprise may be imagined when Dr Germain at once 
suggested that we should spend the summer at Taussat, their place 
near Arcachon. 

''You’ll like it enormously, and you’ll be able to get some rest 
yourself; it wdl do the little girl infinitely more good than the country 
round Paris. Of course we shall pay your fares. That’s settled, then! 
We shall expect you." 

Marika and I bounced up and down on the bed : to li\ e in the sun, 
among trees, by the seaside, wallow in the hot sand, soak ourselves in 
the sea! 

When they left us the Germains had bought at a reasonable price a 
woollen cloak that I had woven. While we were waitmg, they sent me 
now and then provisions from their property at Mios: new-laid eggs 
and honey from their own hives. Life was beginning to look up. 

For about three years 1 had been painting seriously again, urged on 
by the faithful Zamaron and other friends of nine, and abo ^ all by 
the need I felt for it. My handicraft bought my bread and bin ter and 
was at least interesting: after all, the designs were my own; but it 
was terribly hard, thankh‘ss work. Painting was a real means of expres- 
sing myself and, more than that, of getting away fiom anything to do 
with trade, money, customers (women above all: those impossible 
women). My style had not •altered but, instead of confining myself to 
water-colours, I had now ventured upon oils. (I had earned enough 
to iuy paints and canvases.) I painted in little specks, in complemen- 
IjAiy colours. Later on I made full use of greys and bluca, and con- 
trived to give transparence and depth to niy landscapes, and true 
iB;eshhe 99 and purity to children’s faces and to .udes, even producing 
tllie texture of the skin. But I could not master composition: even if 
was good, if the heads of children and women were paime4 
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^tb 9etiftitiveneasi I «till lacked sametfaing* The critie^ thought 
Ihie firm and accurate^ but they said that my technique yras too subw 
and meticulous and deprived my style of painting of all spontaneity* 
Pointillism was no longer a new discovery, and people were much less 
interested in it; moreover people who were less well instructed about 
art thought my painting too modern, because the colours were un- 
mixed and very daring and the line was bold and not classical. I did 
sell some pictures, but only to collectors who appreciated my style 
and had a liking for the nude. I hoped I should be able to put 
energy and power into my pictures, but all my life - 1 set' it now - 
has been nothing but a perpetual battle against all sorts o obstacles 
put in the way of my art. If it was not paints that I la<^od it was 
brushes or frames or canvases. Yet I never lost courage, father’s 
words alv^ays sounded in my memory : 'Patience and hard'^ork always 
win.” 



THE Germains’ cpuNTRY house was close tc'^^ie sea, 
which went out a very long way at low water and left behil it trails of 
black and dark-green seaweed and a strong smell of lodincT^o house 
was surrounded by splendid giant pines ; one could see the sei t*iygh 
them in one direction and in the other a few houses, all some distance 
off. Juliette, Mme Germain that is, was a symphony m pink and 
gilded russet. Her sky-blue eyes, alive and shining, lit up a face which 
was naturally pink but had been tanned by the sun. Freckles and 
glorious golden hair made her look somewhat Flemish. She had a loud 
laugh which displayed her beautiful teeth - "a she-wolf’s teeth”, I told 
myself. She was of middle height, well set-up, with strong muscles and 
an extremely delicate, velvety texture of skin. 

Her husband, !!ie doctor, despite his shortness, had much more of ^ 
way with him. He was remarkable both as a mem and as a doctor. He 
yf&$ the mayor of the little commune of Mios where he and his family 
lived for ten months of the year and where he practised. He genuinely 



asid vm mterosted in art^^ts lind tbeir y^y of Hvia|^»'4iid 
i^ety possible wa^r. He was passionately fond of h|s 
whom he had married for love when he was only a medical std* 
dent, and he tried to make every sort of allowance for their different 
oiid6ok8 derived from their very different backgrotmds, He had a life- 
long ambition (which he later realized) to build an observatory. He was 
ako fond of his native region of France, where he lives to this day, his 
vines, his bees and their hives ~ and, of course, his children. 

When he and his wife had one of their sudden, frightful scenes about 
little or nothing, she would go crimson with anger and shout at him 
while he would calmly pick up his hat, his boots and a sack and go off 
to collect oysters at low water, or, if the tide was in, he would get into 
a boat with the children and sail away. At these times he seldom 
answered his wife, and I admired his common sense and good manners. 
I also liked his kindness to children, and I include Marika. To me, too, 
his behaviour \ p^ood-nalured and perfectly correct. 

I worked hard at my weaving while I was staying with the Germains, 
and I have kept a grateful memory of Juliette, who took great trouble to 
sell my products to help me save a little money for our return to Paris. 

One day I started on a portrait of Loulou and of Poupette, the smaller 
girl. Juliette exclaimed that she had never known that I was such an 
expert as that; whereupon she also sat for her portrait. 

**What a goose you are,” she said. "Tf 1 had known you could paint 
portraits I could have got you commissions down here ; but now all our 
friends have gone to Bordeaux.” 

I was sorry then that I had been shy; but I preferred seh'ng my 
woven work to making bad portiaits of people who wanted only a 
photographic likeness. 
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THE DAY CAME FOR US TO LEAVE AND, AN HOUR BEFORE WE 
wept to take the train, Dr Germain suddenly asked whether I was 
to let him have Marika for the winter. 

% yw ^Jilpte Qabbergasted, and had a great struggle before I could 
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life in two worlds 3 

deci<3ie that it would be qiuch better for Marika and that I muat not ba 
s^fish. 

When I returned to Paris in the autumn I had some money, and 
time to look round me for customers. I had had enough of working 
for undependable, jabbering women, and I determined to work On 
cravats and to try to sell them at gentlemen’s shops. 

It was at this time that I met a young Breton woman who came to 
see me and bought one of my cravats. She wrote to me soon afterwards 
saying that one of her friends, J.P., a picture dealer, had seen it and 
would like to buy some for himself and his mother. She gave me his 
address and I took some things for him to look at; thus was bom a 
friendship which lasted until quite recently. 

Now that I can look back calmly on the past I wonder whether I was 
not mistaken about J.P.’s view of me. I have always somewhat mis- 
trusted men, but my impetuosity, my vitality and my natural tendency 
to idealize people and to make allowances for them have given me more 
than one surprise. When I first went to see him he took me for an 
eccentric American woman who was interested m modern painting; 
and he gave me a warm welcome. He always did remain nice, merry 
and a good comrade; but when later he gave up his small gallery for a 
bigger one, which increased his importance, he became more of a cynic 
and a hbertine. This attitude of his was one of the thi^s over which 
we fell out. I blamed him for being inconsiderate and a woman-chaser, 
and he reproached mp with my ridiculous prudery and for taking him 
too seriously. 

My early memories of the little gallery are gay and amusing. We 
enjoyed ourselves like schoolchildren, both behaving as though we 
were much younger than we were. My own days were stultifying: I 
spent them callmg at the big dressmakers’, Chanel, Worth, Lanvin and 
80 on, to leave orders and get others which I would fulfil at home with 
the help of two young Russian women who did not know a great deal. 
They were new to the trade and I should often have preferred to be 
on my own. When J.P. wanted to relax after a hard day’s work he 
would telephone my hotel and come and spend a few hours talking and 
eating caviare sandwiches and drinking vodka. One evening this tall, 
thin fellow with the laughing eyes became my lover. We sometimes 
went out to dine at one of the famous restaurants or went to the theatre 
or the Grand Guignol/ and finished the evening at a night-club. 

These evenings were entertaining, and showed me a quit6 different 



iifotld in which people enjoyed themselves madly without prejudice 
Ot prudery. He was greatly flattered to see me admired when I was 
with him* *'You look very like Sarah Bernhardt when she was young,” 
he said. I replied that I had been told that I was more like Colette - 
and this was true too. 

He helped to pay my two assistants. (Evil tongues spread it about 
that he was spending a fortune on me.) By way of thanking him I gave 
him one day two pictures by Rivera that I was very fond of. To please 
my daughter he later gave me back the smaller picture, but the more 
remarkable one he kept and, thinking of all the money he spent on 
me - on us - 1 am glad. 

It was a long lime since someone had spoilt me, and I developed a 
taste for night life. At five or six in the morning we would go to a little 
bar and drink good, hot coffee. Sometimes we spent the night in 
J.P.’s gallery, lying down as well as we could on the armchairs. Or after 
the perfoni^uncv. di the cinema or theatre we would stroll along the 
boulevards among the idle, perfumed crowds. We were brushed against 
by women of a suspicious elegance, very much made up and disturb- 
ingly scented. 

J.P. often talked to me of modern painting and its exponents. 'The 
history of art has never known a greater genius than Picasso. He has 
some equals, but no superiors. The mistake the public makes is to 
regard these modern works as though they were riddles to which the 
key must be found.” J.P. was mad about Picasso; I talked to him of 
Rivera’s work, their stormy friendship and the rivalry bet^^^'^en them 
while Rivera was still in Paris. 
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ONE DAY J.P. CAME TO TELL ME THAT HE HAD FOUND ME A 
big, new studio with a kitchen, a garret room i 'd a balcony - a dream, 
in short. 

’This is a bit of luck for you, Marevna. Start painting and having 
V 118^1 people to see you, even if you don’t like them. You must be 
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'^limdtftiibr UiOse peof^e are only interested ht art if db(ey Isiia^^s^ 
<r-all too true. 

^ 'I Sometimes he asked why I did not become a courtesan. 

**Everything would be different. You’ve all the necessary quaiflicsS!- 
tions: beauty, temperament, intelligence, and what’s more, you like 
love,” 

I saw then that he had quite misunderstood my disposition, and this 
grieved me. I replied, half teasingly, that all he knew were the little 
tarts from Montmartre and Montparnasse, and that the era of the 
courtesan was over. I was not fit to be a courtesan, I said, because I did 
not much care for money and if I liked love I did not like men at all. 
My father had brought me up like a boy, and no doubt this was why I 
preferred fighting with men while making love. 

At last I moved into my splendid new studio in the rue Decrfes. It 
was simply furnished but comfortable. J.P. sent me a picture dealer, a 
friend of his whom I already knew slightly. It was said that he was a bit 
crazy since he had caught syphilis, and that he was addicted to drugs, 
a habit he had picked up abroad. This did not prevent his doing good 
business in Paris, which was swarming with foreigners, mostly 
Americans who would pay insane prices for pictures. This man asked 
me how many pictures I could paint in a month : I aqgwered that this 
depended a good deal on what kind of picture I was to paint, and that 
in any case I could Tiot work fast at a work of art. He said then that I 
must push myself ahead more, and invited me to become his mistress. 
J.P. had told him much about me and had said that I was charming, 
”Think it over,” he said. 'Tou’ve everything to gain.” I was com- 
pletely taken aback. I had thought myself so fortunate in being set up 
by J.P. in this studio, and now I was quite bewildered and perturbed 
by this creature’s proposal, which another woman artist would doubt- 
less have found very tempting. What bothered me was the realization 
‘ that J.P. knew about it. For my part I should rather have eaten a crust 
of bread rubbed in garlic than have entertained such a proposal* When 
I told J.P. about it he laughed and said: "There you are: along with 
the studio yoj|, will have a very rich dealer and a friend who will 
eble to supply your needs and will be your protector too. My deer 
Matevna, I think I should marry. I am tired of this nomadic, bohemji^ 
wtd py health ‘is beginning to give way. But I shall Galways 
yw ^ on; so think of yout future^ your 



a0t»tion 1 said to him in mj g^tlest tod mo$t coaicb^ 
shan’t be able to replace you so soon, J. I am much attached 
m you, I should prefer working at my tapCstry to taking a lover ^ho is 
larsuch precarious health.” He smiled and replied that all illnesses can 
te very eIBciently cured nowadays, and that my fears had no founda- 
tion! I left J.P., shocked at his cynicism and wondering whether hC 
wanted to do me a good turn or whether this was not a pretext for 
•getting rid of me. 

He went on seeing me as before, and one evening we went to 
Pascin’s, whom I did not know. Every Saturday his studio was full of 
people, artists, journalists, art-critics, picture-dealers, Pascin’s own 
models and a constellation of little strumpets, pretty and amusing. 
Pascin gave a warm welcome to everyone and, with his oriental 
insouciance and his good taste, everybody liked him. 

^*This is one of the most charming men I know,” said J.P. when he 
introduced us. loves all women and women worship him.” 
Pascin looked at me with his little l)lack eyes and said: "I like Slav 
women: come when you like.” And he added to J.P.: "Where did 
you come on her? She’s delightful.” It was at Pascin’s that I made the 
acquaintance of many people of talent in the artistic world; but I 
thought in my heart that Pascin would not la^^t : that one day he would 
go mad. 

One evening J.P. and I went to the Cirque Medrano accompanied 
by a young man whom J.P. had introduced to me by the name of 
Mir6. J.P. told me that he was his discovery and that he was staking 
him, because he was certain that he was going to be a great painter. 
During the show I often glanced at the young Spaniard, lo did not 
talk and seemed to be sunk in contemplation of something. His light- 
blue, child’s eyes, his pink face and red lips made hiir look all inno- 
cence and seriousness. J.P., beside him, looked like a worn-out giant. 
Mir6 said only a few sentences during the evening, and J.P. said to me: 
"He doesn’t talk much, but he’s more loquacious in his painting - and 
what painting it is!” I saw his work later and I was completely con- 
quered. It was abstract painting in its infancy, and I understood why 
Mhn6 did not talk. Later on J.P. gave me a charming canvas of Mird’s, 
•tod from Pascin I had a water-colour showing an old bawd presenting 
twof naked little girls to a seated old gentle man. 

> pr Germain was good enough to say that I might spend the summer 
litoriays Htor Idarika, and w6 spent a truly liappy six weeks ut Cap 
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Ferrets t taught her to row; she quickly turned brown, like me, a^nd 
we were called ^'the two negresses from Montparnasse’*. One day, of 
course, I saw that my purse was growing lighter; and so we had to go 
back to Paris. 
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I THOUGHT THAT MARIKA OUGHT TO BE GOING TO SCHOOL, 
as she had at Mios ; so I entered her at a public elementary school near 
where we were living. To begin with I went with her every morning 
and fetched her in the afternoon. She was decently dressed and wore 
good shoes ; she was very sweet, but it was not long before she began to 
complain about her school-fellows. 

'They call me 'the Russian’ or 'the Mexican’, and they ask where my 
father is, and what he does, and why he lives so far away. They ask 
whether you’re married too, and they think you’re nice, but comic.” 

Oh, the cruelty of children ! Clearly it was not going too well at the 
school. One afternoon, one of the teachers came - to see the child’s 
"environment”, of course. Everything looked all right : I was working. 

"It’s a nice place you have here, Madame Vorobev,” she said; "and 
your little girl’s very sweet. Only m one thing she refuses to obey me: 
she won’t let me teach her to draw. 'My mamma is a painter,’ she says, 
'and she knows more about it than you do, Madame.’ That is why I have 
come to see your painting, and also to tell you that at the school paint- 
ing is compulsory: your child must be obedient and do as the others 
do. I can’t very well give way to her before the others.” 

I told her that I could not compel Marika to learn drawing at school, 
and did not want to. I said that the principles that I had learned at the 
Tiflis lycee were different : I had been left quite free. 

"That is not possible with us,” she retorted. 

"In that casej' mademoiselle,” I said, "I am infinitely sorry for my 
child’s sake; but she shan’t go on going to the school: she shall work 
at borne. She is only aeven and a half, but I should not be willing to 
distort whatever taste for drawing she might have. I hope that one day 



eiie ^vill be a painter, like her father and myself. Her father is famous 

already.” 

To make up for this Marika rediscovered an enormous enthusiasm 
for rhythmic dancing lessons with an old Russian lady who lived at 
Passy. I went with her whenever my work allowed me to and it made 
me proud to see how much better Marika was than the other children, 
Russian and French: how much more thoroughbred she looked. 
Obviously it was observed that she had been "given a good start”. 
People were always whispering : "That one - the little dark one : who 
is she? What a pretty child. How graceful she is, and so nice too.” 
They were told that she was a little Russian, but the instructress put 
this right. 

"No,” she said. "She’s Mexican, the daughter of two artists. Her 
father has a famous name in the Americas, and her mother - there 
she is: her paintings are remarkable; I am sitting for her at this mo- 
ment. The child will go far, if she goes on working regularly.” 

The dear Germains carried Marika off to spend another winter with 
them, and I was left all alone. I might as well admit, I thought, that I 
cannot provide her with all that a child of that age needs, and will need 
more and more - material security, education. Dancing is all very well; 
and learning to draw is the best thing she ca i do; and of course I can 
show her the difference between good and evil, teach her lovingkind- 
ness and a sense of duty, implant a kind memory of her father, in spite 
of her growing rebelliousness and her grudge against her future as a 
fatherless child (all due to his own cowardliness and selfishness) ; but 
who could know whether the grudge was not already diii ted at me? 
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WHILE MARIKA WAS AT MI OS THERE WAS A FEAfa uL ACCIDENT 
in our hotel. In a small room on the floor above me there lived a 
prostitute. We often heard shouts comii ^ from her room, and an 
ihf«mal row, as she quarrelled with her temporary customers - 
genertJly Arabs, who sometimes refused to pay. (This was one of the 
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i w|as gM Hfhm Miu^ weot to Sl{QuM»)f Qtu^ St^<^7 t$fii^' 
my table mth my lejgs wrapped In a ^laaltfit, dua^idx^ «|)# 
enjoying the quidt-though not the biting cold wtiidb ymH f^ndv^S^ 
getting me down (the central heating was nothing to write home abo]it)* ^ 
Suddenly I heard a shout from upstairs. I no longer paid attention to 
this sort of noise : one finally gets used to anything. A hoarse voice 
was shouting something incomprehensible, and I remember thinking 
how tedious it was to have neighbours who were so often drunk and a 
nuisance. Then heavy, jerky footsteps came down the stairs, while the 
woman’s voice, hollow, but distinct this time, called: "Help! Help!’^ 
"There you are,” I said to myself. "She\ having another fight with 
a chap who’s pulling her hair out.” 

I did not budge : I was not going to leave my warm blanket. By now 
the steps had reached the yard. At the same time there was a smell 
of burning. In the house nobody was moving any more than I was, 
"Help! FIRE!” the woman screamed. 

Like a flash I left my paraphernalia and rushed to the window. I 
opened it and saw a great blazing torch : the woman was on fire all over. 
She had stopped screaming -no wonder. It was I, now, who screamed - 
so loudly that the ground-floor windows opened and other people saw 
the wretched woman too. Everyone started tearing out with carpets 
and mats to throw on top of the poor creature, while I shouted that 
they ought to spray her with water first. 

There was a pump in the yard and a long hose close by: so they 
sprayed her and then rolled her in the carpets, on the ground. Her hair 
was quite charred off. 

"You must puU her clothes off!” I shouted again. "Perhaps they’re 
still alight for all you’ve done,” 

"She’d be chilled, poor dear,” some voices replied. 

By now the yard was full of people: there was even a policeman, the 
son of the landlady. A taxi was fetched to take the woman to the nearest 
hospital. I quickly went upstairs to see what was going on there - 
fortunately! Everyone was too busy down below to give a thought yet 
to the cause of the fire. Everything in the little attic room was bm^ning: 
on the floor la^ an overturned spirit-lamp and an iron. The woman 
must have been ironing her underclothes (very pretty underclothes, 
isaay say) and upset the lamp as she moved about the room. She 
Jbem wearing a flarnid dressing-gown, which had caught fire at 
was taken by surprise - and perhaps was also /atibeir 



had started shouting too late and not lond enough, 
[ hadh^^d her, hut had not understood what she meant. I took a slo^*' 
pail and threw water onto everything that was burning - carpet^ 
3resSmg'*tableand window-curtains, and the bed. Thanks to there being 
i tap on the landing I finally succeeded in putting out all the flames; 
and still no one came upstairs. 

I was trembling so much that I no longer felt the cold; I retreated 
to my room and fell onto my bed to get my breath back. It was only 
then that I heard the landlady and the others running up to the floor 
^bove. They found the fire out, though thick smoke was still coming 
from the room. The landlady came down, knocked at my door, still 
looking ghastly, and asked me who had put out the fire. I said that I 
had but, when she began thanking me, I replied that I wished I had 
gone to the assistance of the poor woman who was shouting for help, 
and got her out, rather than have refused to let myself be disturbed, as 
had been the case. 

*Tt’8 given me a shock, this business,” I said. 

'*Oh, my poor lady: these creatures always come to a bad end. If 
it’s not one thing it’s another. When I think that if you hadn’t put out 
the fire this whole floor would probably be in flames now ! Everything 
here is so old. What do you expect, with that trade of hers? It’s the 
least that might have happened to her. Well, all that’s left for me to do 
now is to wnte to her daughter, A telegram will be better. Ah Id Id! 
How unlucky! And if that was all: but there’s the expense too!” 

The woman died of her burns during the night. Although the flannel 
dressing-gown, which had been left on her under the hea' of carpets 
while she was being moved to hospital, had been damped, t e stuff had 
gone on burning. 



A LONG TIME MY CONSCIENCE WOoLD NOT LET ME REST, 

^ flights I thought I heard screams and footsteps on the stairs. 1 
nnt Aexspi and I used to take refuge at the Ddpie, or pometimost 



ikiik a( Saturday, I went ta Kisling’s; but eventually 1 gave up going t^ie 
and stayed at the ca£6, either with Ehrenburg and his new wife and 
their £dends, Or with Fontenoy and his wife, a Dutchwoman who' 
painted and was said to be very talented. 

Evenings at Kisling’s were very lively and gay. If in spite of this I 
refrained from going there too often, it was because I did not wish to 
relapse into the surroundings I had known during the war. However, 
I have a pleasant memory of one of these evenings because it was so 
funny. I can see myself now, climbing the staircase leading to the 
painter’s studio. (This was in the rue Joseph-Bara, where Dagusya was 
to live later on.) I heard laughter and the hubbub of many voices. One 
would have said that all was jollity. I had hardly reached the door and 
knocked than silence fell. I opened it, and was greeted by a Jewish 
dirge. Before me stood a kind of catafalque illuminated by two candel- 
abra, each holding seven candles. In the middle lay an open book. 
One could guess that on some white linen a small body lay stretched 
out, covered by a sheet. Thinking that perhaps I had come to the 
wrong floor, I turned to my left, and there I saw a huge sofa; on this, 
and at the foot of it on the carpet, were crowded the master of the 
house and all his guests. They kept their grave expressions and 
went on singing a striking, lugubrious Hebrew threnody. 

I felt ridiculous and very unwelcome before this ritual display. Who 
had died? Who was the little child lying there in the stuSTio which had 
witnessed so many crazy gatherings and famous orgies? I was about to 
withdraw when Kisling in a melancholy voice asked me to consent to 
put my signature on a page of the great book, which I hastened to do, 
not without taking a squint at the little corpse. I must say I did not feel 
at all comfortable. 

”Poor little girl!” Kisling went on in the same tone. "The poor little 
thing i? dead! We are assembled here to weep over her. She was 
beautiful, she was amusing. But her curiosity, her gluttony were 
indeed too great. She loved, she suffered, and she is dead. Peace be to 
her soul. . . 

Upon this laughter rang out all over the room. Of course I must have 
had a very odd egression : Kisling led me by the arm to the catafalque. 
He threw back the sheet, and to my great surprise disclosed the 
eorpse of a striped cat - a pretty big one, I must admit. It was the 
painter’s own cat whose unwholesome curiosity had led it to eat his 
papts. It had been unable to digest them and had begun to swell a$k4 



swell; and one fine morning it had been found dead, with its little 
mouth still smeared with paint. 

”He didn’t give it enough to eat, so what could he expect? It 
guzzled his palette,” said Hayden, a tall, swarthy Polish artist, whose 
nose had a good deal of curve in it. 

”What shall we do with the stiff *un now?” asked Kisling. 

”The best thing,” someone suggested, ”would be to take it round 
to the caf6 at once, and leave it with the cashier, well wrapped up, and 
give the name of some customer for them to deliver it to. But whose?” 

”Ehrenburg’s,” said Kisling with a laugh. 

I protested vehemently. 

”Oh, you shut up!” he answered. ”Think of his face when he opens 
the parcel! It’ll be too funny!” 

But before leaving they started drinking and singing again. Every 
Jack had his Jill. Max Jacob was lying on the carpel with a very good- 
looking young man - a poet, if I remember rightly. In short, it was a 
somewhat spirited requiem mass. 

”I say, Hayden, what’s this?” Kisling called. ''You alone, and 
Marevna too? Come on, look after each other.” 

Hayden obediently turned to me, took me by the arm and tried to 
pull me towards him. I was furious and shock it as hard as I could; I 
tore myself out of the clutches of that thin, muscular fellow, leaving 
the embroidered sleeve of my blouse in his hand. I ran out, and 
tumbled down the stairs; I was already at the bottom when someone 
called to me from upstairs and threw me down my sleeve. I arrived at 
the caf^ like that and had to ask Fontenoy’. Mite to sew it ' ' somehow 
or other to my blouse while I ^till wore it. 

I could tell tales of other evening parties, as over-excited and as 
"stimulating” as that one, but I prefer to keep silence about them. In 
the years of my youth, both at Tiflis and at Moscow, our innocence and 
temperateness were never shocked by a close sight of such a gang of 
artists as those who swarmed in Montparnasse at the time I am speak- 
ing of. I know that at all events neither Rivera, nor Picasso, nor Matisse, 
Braque, Derain, Vlaminv k, when I knew them, went in for this sort of 
orgy. 

There comes a moment in life when one sees most distinctly what to 
avoid, what can only disfigure and enfeebk ^oul and mind. I want no 
other example than Max Jacob himself who finally escaped from this 
hell to take refuge in quietness and rectitude - apparently, at all 
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Max Jacob Was an enthusiast^ a mystic* If !t saw\lum 
ba^t^ m 4oubt he was already about to raiae himself i;o the highest^ 
I waa^ways sure that he would not be abl6 to crawl like a worm foi 
long. I have been told that he died a saintly death, a martyt of the 
Second World War. 


24 

MAX JACOB WAS MODIGLIANl’S BEST I-RIEND AND I USED TO 

see him with Pablo Picasso shortly before the war of 1914 at the 
Rotonde or Rosalie’s cremerie^ or on the boulevard Montparnasse. 
They always looked as though they were in fancy dress, and produced 
a great sensation wherever they went. I thought they were clowns or 
jockeys, and had a good laugh at my mistake when I asked their names. 
They were both clean shaven, which was fairly rare at that time, and 
when they were in Pans they dressed with great eccentricity, Picasso 
looked like an actor, and fascinated people with his ^gnetic eyes. 
He is a Catalan, part bull, part lion, with the handsome profile of a 
Greek statue, and a beautiful voluptuous mouth. Diego Rivera told 
me that he was capable of terrible hatreds, but "the most intelligent 
man of this century? Yahlo^pardi ^ He’s sensitive, cunning and skilful; 
aUd he’s a genius at drawing. He wanted to be taken for a great 
painter, and he succeeded; but he’s more of a surrealist poet than a 
painter.” Diego admired him, and said that it was Max Jacob who 
encouraged Picasso to write and that under Picasso’s influence Jacob 
began to paint. , 

Picasso wore a long, ample checked coat, a big cap, and gaudy ties 
and scarves. In town Max Jacob wore a black bowler hat on his shaven^ 
head, which made him look, quite wrongly, like an official. He had 
very fine eyes, ^nd from under this ordinary bowler what extrar 
ohlinary glances he darted, to everyone’s fascination, for his regard 
was full of slyness, irony, sweetness and real gaiety. He wore a blac^ 
"eloak, but later on he affected a well-cut, grey greatcoat, ti^s of a 
colour for every day of the w'eek, white gloves, sjpata 
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top hat and an eyegkss! All this entirely transfonned him. 
For eeremonial evenings, the Russian or Swedish ballet. Max pul oA 
evening dress, enveloped himself in a black cloak, and wore a grey 
opera hat and patent-leather shoes. In spite of his small stature he wias 
stately and had the grand manner. But how much torment and sadness 
there was under this rather music-hall dandyism. I used to wonder 
when he was himself. Which Max Jacob was the real one: the man in 
the top hat and eyeglass, or the one with the beret comically perched 
on his hairless head? Was it when he was nice, obliging, gentle, and 
sometimes quite shy? Or when he was rattling away like a light 
woman, cursing his friends or his enemies, laughing, joking, worldly, 
biting and ironical? When I saw him at Kisling’s I saw hmi from quite 
near; he was thirty-eight and still well set-up; but in the evenings he 
‘ used to powder himself, to conceal the ravages of time and soften his 
features. I saw his shining skull and his big nose, his wide mouth with 
thin, sensu^il lips, and the long pointed chin like Punch himself. 

We used to talk about painting (cubism, of course), and Apollin- 
aire’s modern poetry; and sometimes Jacob improvised parodies on 
himself and his friends, and they were good ones, and very funny 
indeed. He joked, and made fun of everybody, Kisling said to me one 
evening: ^*He’s cracked, you know, and a dirty dog. He’s turned 
Catholic, but look how he behaves, the swine! And yet, if I asked him 
for his best coat, he’d give it to me for nothing.” Kisling laughed. 
”But he has a weakness for a good-looking boy. He says he saw 
Christ in his room, very handsome and smart. Sounds likely! He lakes 
drugs, you know; and if I was Christ I world not go into ’'’ax’s room: 
no fear!” Other people told me that Max Jacob had visioi > of Christ. 
In his work La defense de Tartuffe he says that when he was growing 
up he would go, when he was in the dumps or ill, into Catholic 
churches to look for comfort. I believe he had not ceased thinking of 
God and Christ : especially Christ who represents love and forgiveness, 
while God is judgment and punishment - which is hell. Max Jacob had 
a horrible fear of hell. He tried to be baptized, but did not succeed. 
He wept and tormented himself so much that at last he discovered a 
church specially founded for the conversion of Jews, .Notre Dame de 
Sion* in the rue Notre-Dame-des-Cliamps, behind the boulevard 
Montparnasse. He was baptized on 10 Fe uary, 1914, and received 
llie name of Cyprian. Picasso, who stood godfather, wanted him to be 
^^yen the name of Fiacre, after the patron saint of g^deners, but 
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Jacob refused indignantly. And then 1 saw this new Catholic at ICisr 
Un^*8, lying on the ground in lascivious postures (not to say more) 
with a good-looking boy, I was fascinated, for I had thought that Max 
would mend his ways. I felt very much ashamed of him, above ^ 
because that beast Kisling so delighted in his behaviour, Kisling who 
laughed at everything. Perhaps in order to escape the sarcasm, ironical 
remarks and doubts even of his friends, Max Jacob did not like talking 
about his baptism or any religious subject: or perhaps he felt ashamed 
or embarras'!)ed. 

It was in 1921 that Max Jacob began going to St Benoit-sur-Loire. 
He said that at Paris he sinned all the time because people bothered 
and irritated him, and that he sought solitude in order to find himself 
again and come closer to God. But this did not prevent his returning 
to Paris very often, and even going out a great deal among people. 
One evening he asked me why I was so sad and kept so much to myself. 
I told him frankly that my father had committed suicide a short time 
before, and that this made me unwell. My friends asked me out in 
order to divert my mind, since loneliness was bad for me. Jacob asked 
me to tell him the details about my father’s death and about my own 
life. I told him all my dreams about my father ever since my child- 
hood - prophetic dreams about his tragic death: dreams I had had 
years and years before. My uncle had accused me of causing my father’s 
death and I suffered from a guilty conscience. I told him that a priest 
had advised me to become a Catholic, like my father and grandfather. 
Jacob was concerned and wanted to cast my horoscope; but I had 
heard that these were more like old wives’ tales, and people laughed 
at his horoscopes. Perhaps he wanted to amuse his friends or anyone 
who could be useful to him. His nature was very unbalanced. Sometimes 
it was impossible to talk seriously to him: he would skilfully change 
the subject, or give nonsensical answers. Sometimes he was embar- 
rassed or shy. He was the son of a Jewish antiquarian bookseller from 
Quimper in Brittany, and was brought up in the Jewish faith. His 
religious impulses were a mixture of the subtlety of a Cabbalist, of 
illuminism, of the Talmud, of astrology and the candour and naivety 
of a Breton peasant. Through his poetry one can see and feel the life 
of the poet, no matter where he lives - Brittany, Montmartre or St 
Benoit-sur-Loire; his life is reflected in his poetry, and is rooted in his 
iBVeryday environment, a mixture of life real and imaginary. At the 
etid of his Art poitique he writes: *T dreamed of re-creating earthly 



life in the atmosphere of heaven.” These words explain all his poetry, 
explain the uniformity of his work and what is most characteristic in 
it. Burlesque et mystique is the title of one of his earliest books, 
ascribed to an imaginary Frere Motorel. Max Jacob loved the art of 
the street and of the soil; he liked the things of nature: he liked to be 
on intimate terms both with things and with people - and even with 
the gods. In 1917 he published himself Carnet de des, of which the 
preface is as it were a manifesto. He was very successful with his 
Formes en prose^ a written poetry different from oral poetry, in which 
he played upon a great fund of varying tones, and which he called 
melody. It is a very important work, and is directed against soulless 
"literary” poetry and is enthroned under the name of "surrealism”, 
launched by Apollinaire. In his prose Max Jacob is a moralist and a 
creator of characters, and he depicts the misery of man without God. 

Max Jacob came to Paris in the heroic epoch of the birth of cubism, 
and at onc#^ became an intimate of Picasso’s, who introduced him to 
Apollinaiie; it is certain that the two poets derived much inspiiation 
and stimulationfrom each other, their inclinations being born under the 
sign of rebellion against literary poetry. Yet there is a difference 
between Jacob and Apollinaire as poets. The latter attaches great 
importance to the melody in his poetry ai.d to the rhythm, which 
suited his voice very well: while Jacob knew notliing of the secret of 
verbal melody; but he is a great poet if poetry is before all else 
spontaneity, impulse, fantasy and playing upon words. And if the 
renown of Apollinaire, hero of the war and "master” of the poetry of 
the Left Bank, has for a long time eclipsed tb it of "pool .» ob”, as he 
is often called, who preferred the solitude of St Benoit to iie life of a 
man of letters, and then had a wretched end, justice will be done, and 
his proper place will be given to the less fortunate poei. 

Max Jacob and Erik Satie resembled each other in some traits of 
their characters. They wpe both humorists, mystics and scoffers. In 
his books of poems Max Jacob wrote some with titles ^^en forme de . . .”. 
In their inter-relation of shape and content these all lesemble the 
music of Satie, the composer of "Morceau en forme de poire”. He, 
too, was a humanist and he as well went in a great **c^l for parody. 
Max Jacob also was a musician : did he owe some of his ideas ti > Satie? 

What, then, was Max Jacob? He was a ^ )et, an innovator, a story- 
teller, a humorist and a mystic. If I am asked: "What was he as a 
man?” I reply: "There were two men in Max Jacob, a writer and 
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p&mter of meiiV oatux^B^ and a bolier^r; add thoaa two vAmf ^te 
difieteOt from Oach othOr, both dweh in him and had knowledge 
each other* One was the satirical writer^ the savage humorist^ the cruel 
a^d pessimistic journalist; on the other side was the man of religion^ 
permeated by mysticism, innocent. As m all men, there were good aM 
evil, and a perpetual struggle between them. There was a striving 
towards purity: Max Jacob \Mshed to be a saint, and I believe that at 
the end of his life he succeeded. He wished to travel towards Cod, but 
he chose a route that was too hard. He was called, ^poor Jacob*; bis 
life was rent by long years of poverty, by toil, by passion; a life 
permeated with poetry, which at the end was transformed into a 
Christian vocation.” 

He spent the years to travelling in Italy, Spain and 
Brittany, and, after a period of much foppery and dissipation, he was 
overcome by disquiet at this way of life and went to live at St Benoit- 
sur-Loire for good. I should hke to think that he found tranquillity in 
his last days. 

On 27 February, Max Jacob was taken by the Germans to the 
camp at Drancy, where his sister was already ; and he fell ill and died. 
He is buried at Ivry. 
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AT THE TIME WHEN I KNEW FONTENOY AND HIS WIFE THERE 
often came to the D6me with them a small, bearded man with dainty 
movements and tiny hands and feet. Fontenoy introduced us one day; 
"My friend Gilbert Mair, a writer.” 

They talked of their work - Mair was doing some literary job for 
Fontenoy. Looking at them I could not help noticing how different 
they were. As I^ntenoy was excited, gesticulated, sometimes even 
becEune pathetic, so the other preserved his calm and Watched Fon- 
tenoy with A look that was amused and smiling, or ironical and bored« 

^ He rumpled his beard with his little fingers, and from time to time our 
eyes met, ai;id I sm sure we understood each other. At our $rst meeb^ 
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iaga I did not join in their conversation: it was only little by little, and 
as vre became better acquainted, that I risked putting in a word. 

I was enormously appreciative of the little man’s delicacy. I knew 
quite well that he was not rich: far from that, he had great financial 
anxieties. At the time when I met him I told him that I had an adorable 
little daughter who was very dear to me but whom I was having the 
greatest difficulty in bringing up, since I did not know how to pay for 
her education, apart from her artistic education. Marika was still 
having lessons in classical dancing, but from a different professor now, 
Olga Preobrazhenskaya, the former star of the Imperial Corps de 
Ballet of Petrograd. 

In response to my moans Gilbert Mair said that he would make an 
effort: he was very busy, but he would try to give Marika lessons in 
French grammar, and would also ask his sister, who taught at the 
Sorbonne, to give her work to do. 

*'If she’s intelligent,” he said, ’’she’ll get on faster like this than 
most children at school.’* 

He also wanted very much to meet the little girl of eight of whom I 
talked so much and whom I was soon expecting (she was still at Mios). 
He came to see me several times, and called one day with one of his 
friends, Krakowsky, a Polish writer and d’plomatist who, to please 
Mair, bought a pastel of mine. I told them of the fatal accident that 
had happened during the winter - the woman burnt to death ~ and 
asked them whether they happened to know of any lodging free; but 
they did not. 

^i^en Marika was back, she was scared at first at tliu ' ight of the 
little bearded gentleman; but in no time she was friends w u him ; his 
beard reminded her slightly of Dr Germain, with whom she had spent 
the winter at Mios. So Gilbert Mair came regularly twice a week to our 
little room, and, while I was out shopping or about my business, he 
worked with the little girl. When I came in I would find the pair of 
them sitting at the table, Marika with wrinkled brow, making a great 
effort, and Mair trying to collect all his patience and composure. It was 
hard for them both; but it was enough that I was in the room for work 
to slow down, and they began chattering almost at o iCc. Marika told 
amusing tales of her life at Mios and Taussat ; I talked about my earlier 
years, about the Caucasus; and Mair, fallin, into the trap, spoke about 
his own childhood and his pranks at college. We laughed; I made tea, 
^^abd sometimes evening came and caught us still chattering, all three 
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sitting on the bed. Marika was gay and terribly talkative. We ended 
by having dinner together - oh, a very frugal one: I would make 
vermicelli soup flavoured with bouillon Kub; one of us, sometimes 
myself, sometimes Mair (to save me from going out if it was a rainy 
evening) went for ham, sardines, eggs, or sauerkraut and cheese, and 
the meal went off very cheerfully. We had good appetites on those 
evenings. When Mair said goodbye, Marika used to kiss him on the 
beard. 

*'You know, T/ia/nan,” she would say, should love to have a pap£t 
like that. I say, maman^ wouldn’t you like it?” 

I used to answer that we were only good friends, and that Mair and I 
had not even any idea of playing at papa and mamma. 

”It’s a great pity!” Marika sighed. 

During all this time when Marika was living with me I had much 
help also from Zamaron and F^lix F6n6on - help both moral and 
financial. 

I went on working in our little room ; but I heard that Ilya Ehren- 
burg was living in a hotel in the avenue du Maine, and, Ilya himself 
having told me that the manager was a Russian and the rooms were 
not at all bad, I went there, and I took a big room with two 
windows, with a very big bed which would do for Marika and me. 

I did our small amount of cooking on a spirit-lamp ; lyjt we bought 
our vegetables ready-cooked, so that our kitchen work was reduced to 
cooking the meat and boiling the milk. Life was pretty good - except 
that, to make things harder, money was sometimes short. Fortunately, 
Gilbert Mair had the good idea, and the kindness, to apply for me for 
a grant from the Beaux- Arts relief fund. They granted fifteen hundred 
francs - a fortune! 



MARIKA AND I LIVED PEACEFULLY IN OUR HOTEL IN THE 
avenue du Maine. She still went to her dancing school, and Gilbert 
Mair’s sister gave her lessons. I painted, sold pictures, struggled with 
life, with the world. 
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Sometimes Marika went to the Fishers’ to play with their daughter, 
Tora, who was now five or six. I used to fetch her in the evening, and 
the Fishers usually kept me to dinner. 

''Why don’t you rent an apartment, Marevna?” Elen asked me more 
than once. "It would be so much more comfortable, and better for you 
than eternally living at a hotel." 

It was true, of course: but I should have had to buy furniture and 
linen ; and I had not nearly enough money to go in for luxuries like that. 

It was about this time that Gustave Kahn told me that I 
absolutely must give an exhibition at his gallery in the avenue Kl6ber, 
a big room at the Quotidien office, a newspaper with which he had a 
great deal to do. So I set myself to work seriously. Poor Marika had 
to sit for me many times, and the sittings would sometimes have a 
dramatic close: she was quickly tired of holding a pose, whether sitting 
or standing, and I would fly into a rage and throw books at her - 
fortunateh" without ever hurting her. I would also throw my palette, 
my brushes, even the canvas I was working on, and that frightened 
her even more; but in spite of everything we ended by working well 
together. Dear child! I could find a heap of excuses for myself: there 
was my youth, my passionate temperament too much repressed by 
that life of incessant work and worry - and by the place occupied in 
my life by the little girl, who finally swallowed the whole of it. I was 
living too temperately, in conflict with my nature ; and I was working 
too hard. My nerves, then, nagged at me terribly. In my innocence I 
did not know what was the matter with me. One must not discount 
either my impatience to achieve something more sol d, to obtain 
greater security for my child. Everywhere I saw display^', the selfish- 
ness of men ; everywhere I ran up against the harshness of life. I began 
to tremble with fear for Marika when I thought of the future. If my 
own career was hard, what would things be like for a young girl as 
beautiful as Marika proipised to be? More than ever I regretted the 
absence of her father who, by what I heard, was carving out a greater 
and greater reputation in Mexico and North America. How much 
simpler everything wr uld be if the little girl could go and join him 
there: but how? We often talked of him, but the ms* o<ir that she had 
at first evinced towards him was beginning to turn into genuine hatred. 
At the bottom of her heart she loved him Sut she also bore him ill will 
for deserting us, for so much neglect and indifference, and her child’s 
soul was wounded. She could not yet understand. 
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Gustave Kahn, then, had generously put at my disposal his gallery 
at the Quotidien, At last I was ready to exhibit. borrowed from 
fnends the frames I needed.) I have already mentioned this exhibition 
and said that the varnishing day was a real day of glory for me* 
Gustave Kahn and his wife had invited a crowd of people, writers, 
artists or simply people who were rich and influential. There was even 
a Minister, and the next day he let me know that the State would buy 
one of my oils, a pointillist still-life. 

Need I say that, when I saw my pictures hung and people passing to 
and fro in front of them, I felt terribly nervous? It was the first big 
exhibition of my own that I had had. Kahn was very pleased, and never 
stopped repeating that all I had to do now was to work with all my 
might, to start exhibiting again the next year. 

As a matter of fact I exhibited again immediately after this show, 
being one of a group this time; and the State again bought a picture, a 
big drawing of a Uitle girl, while Mme Kahn herself bought another 
picture of mine. 

Marika was happy, and so was I. The only tiresome thing was that 
the State’s money took time to travel from the Treasury into my 
pocket. One must wait and wait. One might die of hunger or sickness : 
one must wait, always wait. Papers, red tape, all the gentlemen, who, 
supposedly, were benevolent and beneficent - but ody within the 
rules and regulations. I begged Gustave Kahn, Gilbert Mair and Fon- 
teiioy to do something, to implore the Ministry of Fine Arts to be as 
quick as possible in paying me the money. 

I particularly remember one day when I went to Fontenoy’s to ask 
him to telephone someone at the Ministry and find out whether my 
business was coming off or not. (I had urgent debts at the hotel and 
almost everywhere, and I knew that Fontenoy had important connec- 
tions.) He was in a good mood that day and seized the telephone and 
asked for some highly placed person. When ]ie had him on the line he 
put my case to him: I had no money; I had a child; I would be very 
happy if I received the money from the State as quickly as possible; it 
was a question of life and death for me, etc. The answer was that 
everything possihlo would be done, but that I must "have patience"; 
it usually took several months. 

"Merde, then!^’ said Fontenoy. 

^Tardon?” the voice enquired. 

"I said *merdeM” Fontenoy retorted. "Because fruit’s as good as to 



SAy you can jolly well kick the bucket while you’re waiting. A gesture 
is made to help an artist, single or with a family to support; but what’s 
the use of such a gesture if the help doesn’t arrive at once? I tell you 
again; Madame Marevna has a sick child that needs a visit to the 
country.” 

”Do believe that I understand and that I am greatly distressed; but 
I can do no more, cher monsieur. She must wait.” 

”Thank you for your kind answer. . . . But by the way, cher mon- 
sieur^ I expect you’re bald, aren’t you? I know an excellent way of 
making hair grow again.” 

^'What? Pardon? What do you say?” stammered the voice. 

”I’m saying that to make hair grow again, cher monsieur, the great 
thing to do is to rub your skull with an onion every night before you get 
into bed, and then wait . . . wait. Au revoir, and thank you once more.” 

And Fontenoy hung up, laughing like a maniac. 

I was gT-^qtlv annoyed, for I was convinced he had wrecked the 
whole business simply in order to have some fun. 

”Not at all: you’ll see,” he said. ‘'Everything will go swimmingly. 
Those chaps need a good jawing now and then.” 

On the next day I went to the gallery, where I found Gustave Kahn 
looking annoyed and his wife tight-lipped aad with a face of fury. 

"Well, your friend Fontenoy did a fine job yesterday. What got 
into him, to use expressions like that to a gentleman w^io meant 
nothing but kindness 1o you, Marevna? I’m very much afraid, now, 
that everything’s in the soup. Anyhow what does the fellow mean to 
you? Is he a relation? a fiance? Or frien Why doets 1 ^ meddle in 
your affairs - especially in a w’^ay that can only do you ha. ii, my poor 
Marevna? Look here: we strain every nerve for you, we do our very 
best to rescue you from poverty, to launch you and get you known ; 
and all the time you’re entertaining yourself by associating with a mad- 
man like that, a creature who’s completely cracked. ... You must 
choose between that sort of person and us.” 

As he reached his moving climax in came Fontenoy and walked 
over to me with a smile on his lips as though everything was first-class. 

"Well?” he said. "Things going all right?” 

I explained to him that the man he had telephoned to had c.dled up 
Gustave Kahn to complain of the facet k sness that he had had to 
listen to as if coming from me ; and that after that I stood a good chance 
of not getting a halfpenny. 
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swear,” Fontenoy exclaimed, "anyone would think you were 
blaming me now. It"s incredible. I do all I can for you: I give that chap 
a good jawing and then, straight off, you come and lick the boots of 
these old Jews!” 

At this moment there came into the gallery Bottema, a Dutch 
painter, a friend of Fontenoy ’s and mine, but he no sooner heard the 
other bellowing than he nimbly took himself off; and at that Fontenoy 
rammed on his hat in a rage and in his turn went away. 

So there I was, left in the middle of the gallery, not knowing which 
saint to turn to to put things right. 

Gustave Kahn was a delightful man, as scrupulous as could be, and 
I was very fond of him. He might be sixty-eight or seventy, and was 
small, white-haired and rather bent. He talked in a low, gentle voice. 
He adored impressionist painting (which was how I explained his 
liking for me), and he knew that F6n6on, Signac and Zamaron liked 
my work; and this old gentleman, who had been friends with all the 
impressionists who were dead, concerned himself with me and en- 
couraged me. He had taken charge of the publicity for my exhibition, 
and had published in the Quotodien a reproduction of my still-life 
and announced that the State had bought that same year an oil- 
painting by Pissaro’s grandson and another by Marevna, a Russian 
artist. He had also had a signed review in the Mercury de France, 
Again, he had come one day with several dozen people (people con- 
cerned with art or spojt ... or life: I forget), and given them a dis- 
course on impressionism as it had been. He concluded that Signac 
was the only impressionist still alive, but that my technique was more 
subtle and more likeable, because of the transparence and the delicacy 
of my colours. 

"And look ! Here is the very young lady, the painter of these lovely 
things. We may congratulate her: she will go far.” 

I had been hiding behind a window-curtain, and Kahn’s daughter 
had to come and dislodge me by force; so that I was obliged to undergo 
the martyrdom of being examined like a curious animal. 

"You must expect it: it’s necessary, little one,” the delightful man 
told me later. "You mustn’t hide: on the contrary, I want you to be 
seen. People must know who you are and what sort of person.” 

And now a madman - a kind madman, but a madman none the less 
- was jeopardizing everything. ... I stayed there pondering in silence. 

I could not decently run Fontenoy down: he was a good comrade, and 
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often, when he knew that I was in difficulties - was waiting for money 
or work -- he would ask us to lunch or dinner. Perhaps his young ^\ife 
was not always pleased, as for her it meant extra work, and she wanted 
to paint; but Fontenoy, with all the good humour and heedlessness of 
egoism, compelled us to stay and talk till other friends came to join us. 
(I learned later how sick his wife had become of this sort of thing, 
which prevented lier from working. They were both extravagant, 
fantastic people, but with hearts of gold.) 

At last I did receive the money from the State, and the disastrous 
incident was half-forgotten : I say 'Tialf ” because Mme Kahn still bore 
me a grudge. 

I believe that Gilbert Mair brought an element of decency, of depth 
which, since the days of Gorki, Rivera, Ehrenburg and Max Voloshin, 
I had always lacked. He was a real friend. To start with I found him 
terribly impressive: I set him on a pedestal and believed, I desired to 
believe, lha<^ he was an excei)tional man. A [)upil of Bergson’s must not 
be a man like the rest! Later on I watched, and I discerned delightful 
weaknesses in him, the weaknesses of an intelligent child, rather 
delicate and precocious. Marika and I were extremely fond of him, I 
think I am not mistaken when I say that this friend of ours could do 
us nothing but good - especially to my daughter when she was just 
opening out. 


27 

ONE MORNING (PROVIDENCE IS CERTAINLY AN EARLY RISER), 
while we were counting the little money we had, I had come to the 
conclusion that at all costs I must find a regular job. Yet I reflected that 
I was told everywhere: "It’s the crisis. There’s nothing to do but wait 
for better times. Nobody’s buying pictures these da>o. . . .” (This was 
not true. My comrades were selling; painters of some standing were 
selling a lot, at high prices, abroad, while I . iled away with my tongue 
hanging out.) One morning, then, as I was pondering the injustice of 
fate, I heard a knock at the door. Marika, with an air of mystery, said : 
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'*You’ll see: Vm sure it’s St Antony of Padua. I prayed hard to hiyi i 
yesterday to help us. It seems he’s a radical and always helps the 
unfortunate. . . .” 

She went to open, and the doorway framed the tall, thin outline of 
Bottema (he was very like Don Quixote). 

He came in, and his first words were: 

^'I’ve brought you some money, my dear Madame Marevna. You 
will remember that you left two pictures with me some months ago? 
Well, I camt‘ back from Holland yesterday, and today I’ve brought 
you the money for the two pictures, which I’ve sold. And that isn’t all: 
a certain gentleman has seen your pictures, and he and his wife want 
you to come to Holland and paint some family portraits for them. 
They’ve invited you both, yourself and Marika. If you accept I am 
authorized to take your tickets : I have the necessary money. Personally 
I advise you to accept: there’s no reason why you shouldn’t pick up 
other commissions. And besides, it will be a chance to see the country 
and the museums there, which are very fine.” 

Marika was already clapping her hands. 

”1 say, maman, we’re going? Quick, we’re going, aren’t we?” 

I answered Bottema that I accepted the invitation. In Paris the 
prospect was blocked in every direction. He gave us two or three days 
to get ready, to get our passports and visas. 

When Belgium could be seen through the carriage windows, then 
Holland, flat and green and sprinkled with windmills; when Marika 
saw the little houses with their window-frames painted white and their 
pots of geraniums, she told me that *'she liked Holland very much.” 
She did not miss our dusty, greyish Paris. 

It was evening when we arrived at Almelo station after a hot journey 
(for this was at the beginning of June). I looked for somebody who 
might be meeting us at the station, a man, for preference. I could only 
see a young girl who was looking all round her on the platform. 
Eventually, when only she and we were left, she came up and asked 
me whether I was not Madame Marevna, I said I was, and introduced 
Marika. She said she was the eldest daughter of the family: 

'T expected to ^nd a lady of a certain age,” she said. 'T’m very 
surprised to see that it’s not so at all.” (Her name was Bella Bendien.) 
”My parents will be very astonished too. I’m very pleased that you’re 
not old!” And she laughed. 

A luxurious car was waiting for us outside, and Bella took the wheel 



to drive UB to Almelo. When we came to the house the parents had 
already gone to bed. In the dining room three boys were sitting at a 
huge round table, reading newspapers. They stood up and bowed 
politely, while they took stock of us and exchanged some remarks in 
Dutch, Bella offered us some refreshment, but Marika had been sick 
in the train, what with tiredness and the heat, and I asked only for a 
cup of tea; then we went upstairs to bed in a big room with two nice 
beds in it. As I fell asleep I recalled what my daughter had said about 
St Antony of Padua: what liad happened to us was clearly something 
like a miracle. 

In the morning, when we looked out of the window, we discovered 
a landscape whose colours were profoundly different from the every- 
day appearance of France. In the garden a fresh breeze was making 
everything shake. All the leaves were trembling; all the trees looked 
silvery and somewhat reminded me by their colours of young birches 
or the olivp i ^^<5 on the Cdte d’Azur. 

We went down to the dining room and found on the table a great 
tureen of porridge, milk, coffee, white bread, black bread, buttered 
toast and cheese on toast. I helped Marika to what she wanted. ... I 
must say that we were rather amazed at such a display of good things; 
but we showed ourselves moderate in our appetites . . . and very well 
brought up. I heard afterwards that our restraint was admired, and I 
told Marika that I had been right to teach her good manners. 

While we were having breakfast M, and Mme Bendien came in and 
we introduced ourselves. 

” You’re a real little Parisian, Mme Maicvna,” said f’ Bendien. 
*^My wife and I are delighted to have you here, you and you; charming 
little girl. I hope we shall become great friends, and that you’ll both 
be happy here.” 

He was rather short, over sixty, with hair and eyes black as jet, a 
very pale face, an aquilinf nose and a hard, wilful mouth with rather 
thick lips. He was very scrupulous about his person. He had small, 
dry hands, and small feet in smart shoes. His wife, on the other hand, 
was much taller than he, with a high colour, blue ev^s and a big, 
laughing mouth. Indeed, she liked laughing, and very loudly, and one 
could not help imitating her, her laugh wa*^ so infectious. 

The Bendiens had four sons, of whom une died while still quite 
young - the eldest, I believe; and it was a long time before Titte, his 
mother, recovered from her grief. They had also two daughters: 
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Bella, who was the second of all their children, and Elenke, the 
youngest, who was seven, fearfully spoilt by the whole family, and a 
regular tomboy. 

After a few days of jealousy, sulks and shyness Elenke got used to 
Marika; and they soon started jabbering in a mixture of French and 
Dutch. 

We were really spoilt in every way. I shall never forget Marika’s 
amazement, and mine too, on the day when nine chickens were brought 
to the table on a dish - one for each person. I took one and started to 
halve it, for the two of us. Jacob stopped me, and said it was not wortli 
while giving oneself the trouble of dividing a chicken in two; and he 
insisted on Marika’s eating a whole one. She was greatly delighted and 
set to work tooth and claw, like a little cat. 

I began by painting Bella’s portrait: I j)ainted her looking pink and 
fresh, with all her hair down. I felt her to be extremely Flemish and I 
wanted to show her like that. When the picture was finished there was 
a champagne banquet, and I sprinkled a few drops on the canvas by 
way of baptism. Her brothers made fun of Bella and swore she had 
misled me finely, and that I had not known much about her when I 
had made her a virgin; but I had been left entirely at liberty in my 
work, and I did things all in my own way. The second portrait was 
Mme Bendien’s with her younger daughter. This was a Iw easy affair : 
the little girl, two years younger than Marika, was terribly wayward 
and obstinate. I said with a laugh that I was painting a portrait of Title 
and Titue (Pighead). 

Next I did a still-life, of my room with a view of the garden; and 
after that big drawings of Jacob and all his sons. When I had finished 
the family I was asked to go to the family of Jacob’s brother, who lived 
next door; so I did a portrait of Mme Agnes Bendien, with her ruddy- 
gold hair like an aureole framing her long, delicately coloured face. 
She had sky-blue eyes and golden eye-lashes and eye-brows. The 
whole was strange and pleasant, and seemed to belong to the Middle 
Ages; moreover Mme Agnfes’s family, as I learnt later, were Protes- 
tants whose line went straight back to mediaeval times. Her only son 
was also fair, but lighter, with great blue eyes fringed with lashes which 
were fair too. I think I did very successful portraits of these two people 
who were full of character and very striking and exceptional. 

I believe that if my stay had been at all prolonged my enthusiasm 
for my task could only have gone on increasing. I took a keen pleasure 
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in observing the dress of the peasants, the mariners and the folk of the 
canals. Each of these types of people had its own style and colour of 
clothes. I remember that I also managed to paint the portrait of a 
farmer’s wife in her Sunday clothes. (I believe that picture is in 
Zamaron’s private collection.) 

Every Sunday at Almelo the whole family, ourselves included, used 
to go for long drives by car. When we arrived at such-and-such a place 
we would get out of the motor and walk for ten or fifteen kilometres 
through fields and forests. I remember driving like this to the edge of 
the Black Forest in Germany; and I must say it was splendid. I felt 
strongly attracted by these woods, which perhaps reminded me of the 
great expanses of forest of my childhood in Russia and in the Caucasus. 

Marika developed and blossomed out physically and morally: this 
change was a perpetual joy to me. The sensible life in the bosom of 
that big family was wholesome for her. The friendship and respect 
with which 'V"' were surrounded not only filled her with a sense of 
well-being: she drew assurance from them. I felt a similar effect my- 
self, and I looked on the future with greater courage and self-confi- 
dence. 

We finally left Almelo to go to stay with the Bendiens’ Aunt Fanny 
near The Hague, to a little house close to the sea. I can still see myself 
putting the finishing touches to the portrait of a daughter of a picture- 
dealer (I was quite enamoured of that picture: the girl represented 
such a curious mixture of races, and looked strangely like a Hindu) ; 
meanwhile Fanny taught Marika to cook and to make lovely jam tarts. 
When I came back in the evening I used to go and collect tl c two from 
the beach. I would catch sight of them far off, walking in the wind, 
red -cheeked, with their clothes plastered to their bodies as they 
struggled against the squalls. Great waves rolled towards them and 
sometimes deluged them with foam and spray, and Marika would come 
darting to meet me uttering shrill cries like a seagull. 

Fine days . . . and fine days go by too quickly. The clouds now were 
bigger and hung lower; the mornings were misted by a fine rain. It 
was time to think of going back to Paris. 

It was suggested that I should stay in Holland, where I could settle 
down to a pleasant, easy life ; but I had to think of Marika’s artistic 
future, and I saw nothing round me which could compare with the 
instruction she was getting from Olga Preobrazhenskaya ; even in Paris 
there was no better teacher of dancing for beginners. I counted a great 
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deal, loo, on Gilbert Mair to watch over and assist Marika’s moral 
development. This seemed to me a better solution than a college or 
lycee. Perhaps this was a cruel mistake: I wished to give my child 
the opportunity of developing in freedom. How many time*^; I had 
myself regretted the years wasted at the gimnaziya at Tiflis, to the 
detriment of my painting, sculpture, music. It seemed to me that 
Marika would learn more in an atmosphere of liberty: I forgot the 
discipline which every child must undergo. I had unbounded confi- 
dence in my daughter, and in my friends : I hoped that they would have 
a better influence on her tlian the company of other children who were 
strangers to our circle. Was I wrong? 



OUR RETURN TO PARIS WAS ALMOST A TRIUMPH COMPARED 
with what our departure had been. I had put money aside, and we had 
filled out and were luxuriously dressed. Before Marika kiiy the pros- 
pect of her lessons, and her dancing, of which she was passionately 
fond; before me the preparations for an exhibition for Holland, 
together with the hope of being able to make up the time I had lost in 
my weaving jobs. 

Zamaron, who had always been our friend, promised me to arrange 
a second exhibition, in Paris, after the Holland one, and guaranteed 
me his help, and success in every respect. A strenuous and active life 
seemed to await us, and I believed I could forsee for my daughter a 
future of greater happiness and ease. 

There now began a new epoch in our lives, no less agitating, no less 
rich in adventure tuid experience, no less populated by new acquain- 
tances who were to influence, some more, some less, our two destinies. 

Intelligent, sensitive to music, with a talent for dancing and drawing, 
Marika promised to become a valued friend, and also to help me with 
my work. 

If one day I should continue this account of my life, I shall have to 
say more about my daughter, of her development and progress in her 
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own province, her physical flowering, and her metamorphosis into a 
ravishing, restless adolescent, then into a disturbing young woman. 

I remember a day (I shall end on this anecdote, a vivid symbol of 
the passage of time) when Gilbert Mair visited me, saw a nude of 
Marika and asked me in great surprise by what miracle I had been 
able to imagine her like that. 

'*But it’s exactly what she is like today,” I replied. 

"Impossible!” he exclaimed. "She’s a woman already.” 

Marika was just fourteen, and I was forty-three - the prime of life! 
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